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THE  FALL  OF 
BUFFALO   HORN 

CHAPTER  I 
AN  OLD  ENEMY  APPEARS 

IT  is  not  often,  perhaps,  that  an  old  man  and  a 
boy  can  become  close  friends;  at  least  so  close 
that  they  dislike  to  be  separated  for  more  than 
a  short  time.  But  that  was  the  kind  of  friendship 
that  existed  between  me,  Dave  Johnson,  and  a  tall, 
grizzled  old  mountaineer  known  only  as  Leander. 
Often  have  I  seen  this  Damon  and  Pythias,  David 
and  Jonathan  sort  of  comradeship  between  boys  of 
the  same  age,  but  as  I  look  back  to  those  stormy, 
dangerous  days  of  the  seventies  when  Leander  was 
my  partner  I  envy  none  of  them. 

Most  of  my  life  had  been  spent  on  a  ranch  near 
the  crossroads  of  two  great  inter-mountain  high- 
ways, the  Oregon  trail,  and  the  Salt  Lake  to  Helena 
freight  road.  There  were  no  boys  of  my  own  age 
around,  except  the  Indian  lads  from  the  adjoining 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  and  it  was  natural  for 
me  to  turn  for  companionship  to  the  hardy  fron- 
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tier  characters  who  often  visited  our  ranch  to  enjoy 
the  meals  which  my  mother  was  always  ready  to 
cook  for  them,  and  the  touch  of  civilization  with 
which  they  seldom  had  contact. 

For  years  Leander  had  been  my  favorite  among 
these  characters.  The  most  serene  and  unassuming 
of  them  all  he  even  then  impressed  me  as  having 
far  more  ability  than  many  of  the  other  frontiers- 
men who  were  forever  singing  trjeir  own  praises, 
and  boasting  of  hair-raising  exploits. 

But  it  was  when  Leander  took  me  with  him  on 
what  started  out  to  be  a  prospecting  trip,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  hair-raising  adventures 
in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  war,  that  I  really  got  to 
know  him.  I  was  eighteen  then,  and  full  of  youth- 
ful conceit.  More  than  once  that  hectic  summer 
Leander  saved  my  life,  yet  at  no  time  did  he  hurt  my 
pride  by  the  things  he  might  have  said  truthfully  of 
me.  He  corrected  my  faults  so  gently  that  I  seldom 
realized  that  I  had  been  put  right  until  afterward. 

We  had  rediscovered  the  gold  mine  which  Lean- 
der's  former  partner,  Joe  Rock,  had  discovered,  and 
where  he  had  been  killed  by  Indians.  We  had  staked 
the  claim  for  ourselves,  as  we  had  every  right  to  do, 
and  named  it  the  *  'Remorse' '  after  an  ex-outlaw 
horse  of  mine  that  had  been  killed  there  in  our  bat- 
tle with  the  giant  half-breed,  Big  Foot,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  more  with  the  mine  that  year. 
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We  had  scarcely  more  than  time  to  get  back  to  my 
father's  ranch  that  fall,  but  we  fully  expected  to 
return  to  the  Remorse  early  the  next  spring. 

Our  plans,  however,  were  destined  to  be  postponed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  Even  then  things 
were  simmering  in  the  trouble  pot  which  were  to 
lead  us  into  even  more  dangerous  activities  than 
those  we  had  passed  through  on  the  trail  of  Chief 
Joseph.  Or,  rather,  the  problems  which  we  had 
thought  definitely  settled  by  the  surrender  of  Chief 
Joseph  at  Bear  Paw  mountains  were  still  to  vex  us. 

The  great  Nez  Perce  was  through.  Always  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  ideals,  he  had  fought  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  justice  until  compelled  to 
surrender  by  overwhelming  numbers.  In  defeat  he 
proved  himself  to  be  as  great  as  in  war.  But  there 
were  other  of  the  Northwest  tribes  who  were  far 
from  being  pacified,  though  they  had  not  participated 
in  that  war.  Largely  due  to  our  efforts  the  Ban- 
nocks, under  their  war  chief,  Buffalo  Horn,  had 
failed  to  join  the  Nez  Perce.  And,  though  Buffalo 
Horn  had  acted  for  a  time  as  a  scout  for  General 
Howard,  we  knew  that  his  intentions  were  always 
hostile.  After  his  second  failure  to  unite  the  other 
Shahaptian  tribes  to  the  Nez  Perce,  he  had  not  gone 
back  to  the  army,  but  hatred  still  brooded  in  his 
heart,  and  he  it  was  who  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  postponed  development  of  the  Remorse. 
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"If  I  was  you,"  said  Leander,  just  before  we 
reached  home  that  fall,  "thar's  a  lot  o'  things  done 
happened  to  yuh  this  summer  that  I  wouldn't  talk 
much  about  around  home.  Thar  ain't  no  sort  o'  use 
to  scare  yore  mother,  an'  if  she  knew  how  detar- 
mined  thet  thar  Buffalo  Horn  is  to  lift  yore  scalp 
thar'd  be  a  lot  o'  nights  she  wouldn't  sleep." 

"I  certainly  won't,"  I  promised  readily.  Most 
assuredly  I  had  no  wish  to  cause  my  mother  alarm. 
And,  living  as  we  did  practically  surrounded  by 
Bannocks  and  Shoshonis,  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  worried  greatly  had  she  known  how  bitterly 
the  war  chief  hated  me. 

Yet  we  had  not  been  home  but  a  short  while  be- 
fore part  of  the  truth  came  near  leaking  out. 
Leander  and  myself,  with  several  of  the  ranch  hands, 
were  out  around  the  stables  and  corrals  when  a  small 
party  of  well-mounted  bucks  rode  up  to  water  their 
horses  and  ask  for  food.  At  that  time  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  reestablish  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians,  and  having  lived  among  them  so 
long  that  I  could  speak  Shoshoni  as  fluently  as  my 
native  tongue,  I  walked  toward  them  to  extend  a 
greeting. 

I  was  within  twenty  feet  of  them  before  I  no- 
ticed that  one  who  had  kept  to  the  rear,  and  who 
had  his  face  almost  enveloped  in  his  blanket,  was  my 
old  enemy,  Buffalo  Horn. 
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I,  foolishly,  was  unarmed.  At  the  moment  of 
recognition  a  look  of  the  most  malevolent  hatred 
crossed  the  Indian's  face,  and  he  suddenly  jerked  a 
rifle  from  another  Indian's  hands,  and  started  to 
throw  it  to  his  shoulder.  I  stopped,  for  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.    And  I  fully  expected  to  die. 

Then  I  saw  the  Indian's  eyes  fix  themselves  upon 
something  behind  me.  The  rifle  dropped  from  his 
shoulder,  and  he  turned  away,  but  I  was  to  remem- 
ber the  threatening  look  he  gave  me  out  of  his  cold, 
glittering,  black  eyes  for  a  long  time. 

"I  spare  your  life  now,  white-dog- who-paints-his- 
face-brown,  because  I  want  you  to  suffer  long  and 
cry  loudly  for  the  death  that  will  be  slow  to  come," 
Buffalo  Horn  said  to  me  in  Shoshoni.  When  he 
spoke  of  my  painting  my  face  he  had  reference  to 
a  ruse  I  had  employed  to  pass  myself  off  as  a 
Shoshoni  in  the  camp  of  the  Nez  Perce.  My  hair 
was  long,  black,  and  straight,  I  spoke  Shoshoni  per- 
fectly, and  by  painting  my  face  I  had  passed  myself 
off  as  an  ambitous  young  Shoshoni  warrior  with- 
out difficulty,  and  had  thereby  frustrated  Buffalo 
Horn's  dearest  plan. 

"Ho!  Shall  a  war  chief  who  cannot  keep  his 
medicine  from  a  stripling  now  frighten  that  stripling 
with  empty  words?"  I  scoffed.  It  was  true  that  in 
our  feud  with  Buffalo  Horn  we  had  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  "medicine,"  a  huge  pair 
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of  buffalo  horns  that  he  was  accustomed  to  wear 
upon  the  war  trail  and  in  council.  We  had  later 
left  them  where  the  Indian  could  find  them,  but  at 
least  they  were  not  in  evidence  now.  Nor  were  the 
Indians  in  war  paint — a  fact  which  showed  how 
intense  was  the  Bannock's  hatred  for  me,  since  he 
must  have  known  that  had  he  killed  me  then,  retribu- 
tion would  have  been  swift  and  sure  at  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers  then  quartered  at  the  fort  near  by. 

Without  another  word  Buffalo  Horn  signaled  to 
his  braves,  and  springing  to  the  backs  of  their  ponies 
they  rode  away  without  a  backward  glance.  I  looked 
around  then,  and  saw  the  real  reason  why  Buffalo 
Horn  had  not  carried  out  his  intention.  I  saw  the 
barrel  of  a  long  Sharps  rifle  thrust  over  the  top  rail 
of  a  corral  fence,  and  behind  the  gun  was  Leander. 
Without  a  doubt  he  would  have  killed  Buffalo  Horn 
before  the  Indian  could  pull  trigger,  and  the  Indian 
had  realized  it. 

"Better  not  walk  out  on  any  more  Injun  bucks, 
Dave,  till  yuh  know  they've  done  been  placated," 
Leander  advised  dryly. 

"I  didn't  know'  Buffalo  Horn  was  among  'em," 
I  admitted  shamefacedly. 

"D'yuh  think  that  kind  o'  lookin'  is  always  safe  ?" 
Leander  asked  with  a  grin. 

Just  then  my  mother  came  running  out.  "What's 
the    matter,    Dave?"    she  demanded    breathlessly. 
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"Was  there  trouble  with  those  Indians  ?    They  don't 
usually  go  away  so  quick." 

"No,  ma'am/'  Leander  spoke  up  for  me.  "Them 
thar  was  scouts  along  with  us  fer  Gin'ral  Howard. 
They  was  kind  o'  jealous  o'  Dave,  an'  when  they 
seen  him  they  decided  to  go  on." 

My  mother  looked  but  half  convinced.  "Was 
Dave  such  a  good  scout  then  ?"  she  asked. 

"There  wa'n't  none  of  'em  Gin'ral  Howard  trusted 
more,"  Leander  affirmed,  and  went  on  to  praise  me 
until  I  had  to  blush.  Of  his  own  exploits  he  would 
say  nothing,  and  what  he  said  of  me  then  was  mostly 
fiction.  "I  bet,"  he  finished,  "thet  they  give  Dave 
a  medal  o'  honor." 

There  was  pride  in  mother's  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
me,  but  her  voice  was  a  little  tremulous  when  she 
spoke. 

"I'd  rather  have  my  boy  safe  at  home  than  for 
him  to  get  all  the  medals  ever  manufactured,"  she 
declared. 

"Me,  too,"  Leander  affirmed  heartily. 

I  thought  of  their  remarks  a  few  weeks  later 
when  I  was  asked  to  match  my  boy's  wits  against  this 
same  Buffalo  Horn. 

"Yuh  gotta  be  careful,  Dave,"  Leander  said  to 
me  when  we  were  alone  that  night.  "As  long's  yuh 
live  here  an'  Buffaler  Horn  is  livin'  yuh'll  be  in 
danger.    The  first  chance  he  gits  he'll  git  ye." 
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"Well,  he  looks  perfectly  healthy,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  moving  until  I  get  my  fortune  out  of 
the  Remorse  mine,,,  I  said  somewhat  flippantly. 

"What's  happened  to-day  almost  makes  me  change 
my  plans,"  the  old  mountaineer  said.  "Somehow,  I 
kinda  hate  tuh  go  away  leavin'  yuh  where  Buffaler 
Horn  kin  git  his  hands  on  yuh." 

"Go  away?"  I  demanded,  startled.  "Leander, 
you're  not  going  away  this  winter." 

He  threw  his  arm  about  my  shoulder.  "I  got  to 
do  it,  Dave.  I'm  takin'  Singer  an'  ole  Brogan  an* 
goin'  atter  pelts." 

"But  why  ?"  I  demanded.  "You  don't  need  money. 
You  know  you  are  welcome  to  stay  with  us  this 
winter,  and  we'll  both  be  rich  as  soon  as  we  get 
back  to  the  Remorse  next  year." 

"It  ain't  a  question  o'  money,  Dave — it's  the  itchm' 
hoof.  I'd  sufficate  if  I  had  to  stay  in  one  place  all 
that  time,"  the  old  rover  acknowledged. 

"Then  I'll  go  with  you,"  I  said  impulsively. 

"Nope,  yuh  can't  do  that,"  Leander  said.  "Yuh 
been  away  from  yore  ma  all  summer,  an'  yuh' 11  be 
away  nex'  summer.  It's  right  fer  yuh  tuh  stay 
home  with  her  while  ye  kin." 

I  knew  he  was  right,  yet  I  hated  to  be  left  behind. 

"Where  will  you  go?"  I  asked  dully. 

"I'm  thinkin'  o'  goin'  down  on  the  Bruneau,  or 
mebbe  clean  over  onto  the  Owyhee,"  he  answered, 
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"The  trappin'  thar  had  ort  tuh  be  good.  But  I  want 
ye  tuh  be  careful  o'  Buffaler  Horn.  Don't  never 
git  off  the  ranch  less'n  yuh  take  some  o'  the  cowboys 
along  with  ye." 

"I'll  promise  that,"  I  agreed  readily. 

"Unless  somethin'  comes  that's  a  heftier  matter 
than  savin'  yore  own  hide,"  he  qualified.  "Thar  be 
times,  yuh  know,  Dave,  when  yuh  jest  nat'rally  have 
tuh  forgit  yoreself." 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  for  long  before  Leander 
had  impressed  upon  me  the  virtue  of  his  simple 
creed :  "The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
But  at  that  time  I  was  not  anticipating  any  such 
crisis  arising. 

A  few  days  after  that  my  old  friend  left  us. 
There  was  more  than  a  bit  of  loneliness  in  my  heart 
as  I  watched  him  ride  away  on  his  fine  roan  saddle 
horse,  Singer ;  with  his  camp-robbing,  little  old  buck- 
skin pack  horse,  Brogan,  following  along  behind  to 
the  music  of  clashing  traps,  pots  and  pans. 

"I'll  be  back  in  the  spring,"  were  the  last  words 
the  old  mountaineer  said  as  he  rode  away. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  back  in  the  spring,  and  when 
next  we  met  it  was  under  circumstances  far  different 
than  we  then  anticipated.  And  it  was  Brogan,  wise, 
mischievous  old  Brogan,  who  was  to  bring  us  to- 
gether under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  But  that 
comes  later. 
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Leander  had  been  gone  a  month.  The  days  had 
drifted  by  uneventfully.  To  all  appearances  the 
Indian  scare  which  had  made  life  in  the  Northwest 
an  uncertain  proposition  for  a  number  of  years  was 
definitely  over.  Joseph  had  failed  in  his  revolt. 
Where,  then,  was  the  war  chief  who  might  hope 
to  succeed? 

The  Bannocks  and  Shoshonis  had  been  gathered 
up  on  the  reservation,  and  most  of  the  whites  calmly 
believed  they  had  been  pacified.  No  day  passed  that 
freight  wagons  laden  with  supplies  for  the  Montana 
mines,  or  returning  miners  with  their  pockets  full 
of  gold  did  not  pass  our  ranch.  Trappers  and  pros- 
pectors roamed  the  mountains  at  will,  and  occasion- 
ally belated  immigrant  trains  seeking  new  paradises 
of  free  land  rolled  by  on  the  old  Oregon  trail. 
These  were  much  worried  by  the  weather,  but  the 
occasional  little  bands  of  blanketed  Indians  they 
encountered  caused  them  no  trepidation ;  though  not 
so  many  years  before  similar  trains  had  been  an- 
nihilated along  the  road  they  were  traveling. 

Only  a  few  people  realized  that  under  the  sullen 
exterior  of  many  of  the  Indians  a  burning  resent- 
ment still  smoldered,  which  was  still  fed  on  the  hope 
of  revenge.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  the 
chief  cause  of  discontent  was  a  treaty  through  which 
the  Indians  had  been  cheated  of  Camas  Prairie,  a 
valley  which  for  years  they  had  considered  their 
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summer  home,  and  the  camas  bulbs  they  obtained 
there  were  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  diet.  The 
valley  had  been  lost  to  them  because  somebody  had 
written  the  word  "Kansas"1  into  the  treaty,  instead 
of  "Camas."  But  even  these  few  people  who  really 
knew  Indian  nature  did  not  look  for  any  more 
serious  trouble  after  the  stinging  defeat  of  the  Nez 
Perce. 

They  did  not  know  Buffalo  Horn. 

My  own  days  were  spent  in  the  saddle  during  this 
time.  We  were  working  the  cattle  out  on  the  desert, 
where  at  that  time  the  grass  was  always  good  in  the 
winter,  and  the  scant  snowfall  afforded  a  sufficient 
water  supply.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  be  constantly 
on  guard,  not  only  against  maurading  parties  of 
Indians  who  might  take  a  sudden  fancy  to  white 
men's  beef,  but  also  against  the  then  numerous  cat- 
tle rustlers  whose  preying  upon  the  scattered  ranch- 
ers had  become  almost  an  organized  business. 

It  was  while  riding  along  close  to  the  Oregon 
road  one  day  that  an  incident  occurred  which,  though 
trivial  of  itself,  was  later  to  play  an  important  part 
in  my  affairs. 

Riding  into  a  depression  in  the  vast  area  of  gray 
sage  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  solitary  black  horse. 
He  was  a  powerful,  fine  looking  animal,  and  the 
saddle  marks  on  his  back  told  me  he  was  a  broken 
horse.    At  my  approach  he  nickered,  and  did  not  at- 
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tempt  to  get  away  when  I  rode  up.  I  was  riding 
my  own  favorite,  Irish,  that  day,  and  the  two  horses 
rubbed  noses  in  an  entirely  friendly  spirit.  I  had 
learned  long  before  that  horses  vary  in  personality 
as  much  as  people,  and  there  was  something  about 
this  black's  head  and  eyes  which  reminded  me 
strongly  of  Leander's  old  Brogan.  That  the  horse 
was  intelligent  I  knew;  as  to  his  reliability  I  was 
doubtful. 

It  seemed  certain  that  the  horse  had  strayed  away 
from  some  immigrant  party,  and  as  I  was  going  to 
travel  along  the  road  a  short  distance  to  where  I 
was  to  meet  two  of  the  cowboys  from  whom  I  had 
just  separated,  I  felt  that  the  neighborly  thing  to 
do  was  to  rope  the  black  horse  and  try  to  find  his 
owner. 

True  enough  I  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile 
until  I  mei  a  man  looking  for  the  black.  The  fellow 
unfastened  my  rope,  put  his  own  rope  around  the 
black's  neck,  then  fastening  a  cruel  loop  in  the  horse's 
mouth  began  to  jerk  him  furiously.  In  a  moment 
blood  was  running  from  the  black's  mouth.  I  was 
moved  to  protest. 

"Had  I  known  that  was  the  kind  of  treatment  he 
was  to  have  received  I'd  have  left  him  where  he 
was,"  I  said  hotly. 

"That  infernal  horse  has  delayed  me  two  weeks 
on  the  road  by  his  runnin'  off,"  the  man  complained 
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bitterly.  "He's  nothin,  but  a  tramp.  I'd  trade  him 
for  a  yaller  dog." 

"You  ride  him  as  well  as  work  him,  don't  you?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes.  He  can't  be  beat  as  a  horse,  but  we  can't 
keep  him.  If  we  have  to  go  on  wastin'  time  lookin' 
for  him  every  mornin'  we  won't  never  git  to 
Oregon." 

The  horse  was  in  poor  flesh,  and  I  saw  then  that 
his  fetlocks  were  raw  from  scraping  hobbles  and 
stake  ropes.  My  sympathies  were  with  the  horse. 
"How  much  will  you  take  for  him?"  I  asked. 

"What'll  yuh  give?"  the  man  asked  eagerly. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  about  the  price?  Was  I 
not  the  half  owner  of  a  rich  gold  mine?  We  did 
not  need  the  horse,  but  someway  he  appealed  to  me. 
"Sixty  dollars,"  I  offered. 

"He's  your'n,"  the  man  grinned  so  quickly  that  I 
instantly  became  convinced  that  I  had  been  stung. 
But  I  would  not  back  out  now.  I  had  that  much 
money  with  me,  money  which  my  mother  had  urged 
me  to  spend  for  books,  but  I  forked  it  over,  and 
led  the  black  horse  home.  Remembering  what  the 
man  had  told  me  I  called  the  new  horse  "Tramp." 

I  promptly  turned  the  horse  into  a  good  pasture 
and  forgot  him  for  some  time  to  come.  And  indeed 
there  were  suddenly  other  things  far  more  important 
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to  think  of  than  a  horse  with  a  penchant  for  straying 
away. 

That  night  when  I  reached  the  ranch  house  mother 
met  me  at  the  door  with  a  strangely  excited  look 
upon  her  face. 

"Dave,"  she  whispered,  "a  party  of  soldiers  were 
here  to-day  from  the  fort.  They  said  the  com- 
mander wants  you  to  report  there  at  once!" 

"What  can  he  want?"  I  wondered. 

"Dave,  it  must  be  they  are  going  to  give  you  that 
medal  Leander  spoke  of,"  she  said  proudly. 

Poor  mother.    It  was  anything  but  that. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  FATE  OF  A  PLAYMATE 

IT  was  twenty  miles  to  Fort  Hall  from  our  ranch — 
an  easy  ride  and  return  on  a  good  horse.  Had. 
I  held  strictly  to  my  promise  to  Leander  I  would 
have  asked  my  father  or  one  of  the  cowboys  to 
accompany  me.  But  it  was  a  busy  time;  the  cattle 
were  giving  trouble,  and  I  knew  that  not  a  man 
could  be  easily  spared.  And  why,  I  asked  myself, 
should  I  not  go  alone?  With  boyish  confidence  I 
felt  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  myself. 

I  determined  to  ride  Irish,  undoubtedly  the  fastest 
horse  in  the  country;  and  then  if  I  did  encounter 
Buffalo  Horn  on  the  way,  as  was  not  likely,  I  could 
easily  run  away  from  him.  There  was  no  danger 
that  I  would  be  molested  by  him  where  the  soldiers 
were. 

I  started  early,  and  long  before  noon  I  was  at 
the  fort  on  Lincoln  creek.  I  had  not  seen  an  Indian 
on  the  way,  though  there  were  plenty  of  them  camped 
along  the  creek  meadows.  I  slowed  my  horse  as  I 
rode  among  the  tepees,  grinning  down  at  the  nearly 
naked  papooses  playing  in  the  dirt,  and  calling  out 
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to  them  in  their  own  language  to  their  complete 
amazement. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  looking  for  some  of  the 
younger  Indians  who  had  been  my  playmates  for 
years.  I  saw  two  young  bucks  of  my  own  age,  whom 
I  had  known  almost  as  well  as  my  own  family. 
One  of  them  we  called  the  Fisher,  because  of  his 
love  for  that  sport;  the  other  the  Badger,  because 
of  his  proclivity  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground  in 
imitation  of  that  sagacious  animal.  Now,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  they  ducked  their  heads  at 
sight  of  me  and  hurried  away. 

A  few  rods  farther  on  I  unexpectedly  came  upon 
another  playmate  of  younger  years  whom  I  had 
known  even  better  than  Badger  or  Fisher.  This 
was  a  girl — almost  the  only  girl  I  had  ever  known, 
for  white  girls  of  my  own  age  were  rare.  Her 
Indian  name  was,  I  think,  Tukutsey.  But  long, 
long  ago  we  had  christened  her  " Annie,"  and  it  was 
the  name  by  which  she  preferred  to  be  called. 

The  moment  I  saw  her  I  realized  with  a  shock 
that  since  I  had  seen  her  last  she  had  become  a 
woman.  I  could  never  think  of  her  as  a  squaw. 
She  was  then  not  over  sixteen,  but  Indian  women 
mature  quickly  and  decay  rapidly. 

She  was  as  pretty  as  a  young  fawn  as  she  stood 
there  uncertain  whether  to  run  or  stand  her  ground. 
She  was  dressed  in  some  kind  of  gayly  colored  cloth 
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under  a  blue  blanket,  which  she  wore  as  gracefully  as 
a  mantilla.  The  buckskin  moccasins  and  leggings 
on  her  slender  feet  and  ankles  were  new,  and 
ornamented  with  bead  work  in  fantastic  designs. 
Her  long,  blue-black  hair  was  combed  neatly,  and 
hung  in  two  long  braids  down  her  back.  Her  oval 
cheeks  were  carmined  with  some  native  pigment. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  this 
Indian  girl  made  that  morning. 

I  had  stopped  my  horse,  but  the  great  change  in 
her  had  made  me  tongue-tied  for  the  moment.  Then 
her  eyes  dropped,  and  she  started  to  hurry  on. 

"Annie !"  I  said  softly. 

The  girl  stopped  hesitatingly;  her  soft,  tender 
eyes  wide  with  uncertainty. 

"Has  Annie  forgotten  the  playmate  of  the  big 
ranch  whose  meat  and  bread  was  never  good  unless 
it  was  divided  with  his  little  Shoshoni  sister?"  I 
asked  gently. 

I  had  spoken  to  her  in  Shoshoni,  but  she  answered 
me  in  English.  "Annie  no  forget,  but  she  heap 
'fraid.     Bad  Injun  mebbe  so  kill  you,  Dave." 

"Not  here,  Annie,"  I  assured  her.  "Too  many 
soldiers." 

"Soldiers — blind,"  she  said  cryptically. 

"I'll  watch  out,"  I  laughed.  "I  am  not  blind 
anyway."  I  switched  to  the  Shoshoni  tongue.  "My 
eyes  now  behold  beauty  superior  to  the  white  cas- 
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cades  of  the  river,  daintier  than  the  young  doe  in 
the  mating  season,  more  glorious  than  the  wild  honey- 
suckle in  the  fall." 

Her  eyes  were  downcast,  but  I  knew  that  she  was 
pleased  at  my  half  playful  speech.  Then  a  weather- 
beaten  old  squaw  came  out  of  a  tepee,  gave  a  vicious 
grunt  at  Annie,  and  the  girl  vanished. 

I  rode  on,  wishing  that  I  had  been  able  to  talk 
longer  with  the  girl.  At  the  same  time  my  heart 
was  heavy  as  I  thought  of  the  fate  that  must  surely 
await  my  lovely  playmate.  In  a  short  time  she  must 
marry  some  Indian  brave,  and  become  his  drudge  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days.  Hardships  would  soon 
despoil  her  of  her  beauty,  and  she  would  in  time 
become  like  this  old  hag  who  had  just  ordered  her 
away. 

It  would  be  worse  for  Annie  because  she  had 
instinctively  taken  to  civilization.  At  every  oppor- 
tunity she  would  come  to  our  house.  Not  only  had 
she  picked  up  considerable  English,  but  my  mother 
had  taught  her  to  cook  and  sew,  and  the  girl  had 
proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil.  I  wished  that  I  might  do 
something  for  her,  but  I  certainly  could  see  no  way. 
Then  she  and  her  problems  slipped  from  my  mind 
as  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fort. 

I  gave  my  name  to  an  orderly,  and  presently  I 
was  ushered  into  a  room  full  of  officers,  and  one 
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civilian;  though  the  latter,  Captain  Johnny  Grant, 
had  been  a  fighting  man  before  he  was  made  Indian 
Agent.     He  was  the  only  man  I  knew. 

"You  are  Dave  Johnson,  late  a  scout  with  General 
Howard  ?"  the  commanding  officer  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied  respectfully. 

"That's  the  lad — I  know  him  well/'  Captain  Grant 
said.    "His  folks  are  fine  people." 

"I  am  told  that  you  speak  Shoshoni  fluently,"  the 
commander  said. 

"I  am  told  that  I  do." 

"It  is  reported  that  you  have  even  passed  yourself 
as  a  Wind  River  Shoshoni  among  other  Shoshoni 
bands." 

"My  hair  was  long,  and  I  stained  my  face,"  I 
acknowledged. 

"You  have  been  commended  to  us  by  General 
Howard  as  a  very  able  scout,  despite  your  extreme 
youth,"  the  commander  said  sternly,  as  though  he 
were  charging  me  with  an  offense.  "Do  you  think 
you  could  perform  a  somewhat  arduous  service  with 
us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  thought  the  Indian 
trouble  was  all  settled." 

"Now,  Dave,  you  know  as  well  as  anybody  that 
the  Indians  around  here  are  plumb  ready  to  pop  off 
on  the  slightest  provocation,"  Johnny  Grant  said 
mildly. 
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"What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  demanded, 
rather  coldly,  I  admit.  Had  I  been  older  my  tone 
would  have  been  more  humble,  but  I  was  rather 
sure  of  myself  at  that  time,  and,  moreover,  like 
many  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  day  I  had  a  bit  of 
contempt  for  the  military.  I  saw  that  I  was  making 
rather  an  unfavorable  impression,  but  I  was  in  no 
mood  to  care.  At  the  same  time  I  was  boyishly 
curious  to  know  what  they  wanted  of  me. 

"There  is  something  in  the  wind  among  the  young 
Bannock  and  Shoshoni  warriors,"  the  commander 
said.  "We  don't  know  just  what  it  is.  Most  of 
the  old  men  want  peace,  but  they  will  not  betray 
the  hot-heads  who  want  war.  We  must  find  out  what 
is  in  the  wind.  We  believe  you  may  be  able  to 
help." 

"You  mean  for  me  to  enlist  as  a  scout?"  I  asked. 

"You  are  young,  but  it  might  be  arranged,"  was 
the  answer. 

"It  needn't  be,"  I  said  quickly.  "I  refuse  to  en- 
list." 

"Then — you  won't  help?"  the  officer's  voice  was 
like  ice. 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  I  said.  "I'll  volunteer  to  do 
anything  I  can,  but  I  won't  join  the  regulars." 

"These  volunteers!"  an  officer  sneered.  "The 
less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  better  we  are  off." 

I  restrained  myself  from  giving  the  retort  that 
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leaped  to  my  mind,  but  I  did  give  the  officer  what 
I  am  afraid  was  an  insolent  look.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty,  handsome  in  a  way,  of  athletic  build, 
though  rather  under  medium  size,  and  of  a  cold, 
uncompromising  cast  of  face.  Captain  George 
Knapp,  I  later  learned,  was  his  name,  and  the  time 
came  when  I  knew  him  well  indeed. 

"You  mean,"  said  the  commanding  officer,  "that 
you  will  serve  as  a  volunteer  scout,  but  outside  the 
regular  army  channels?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  my  youth  betraying  me  into  a 
promise  which  I  should  have  considered  long  and 
well. 

"Very  well,"  the  officer  smiled.  "Now  there  is 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  Buffalo  Horn  and  Bear- 
skin are  plotting  trouble.  How  serious  it  is  we 
don't  know,  but  we  want  to  find  out." 

"Buffalo  Horn  will  do  anything  he  can  to  cause 
an  uprising,"  I  remarked. 

"Bosh !"  Captain  Knapp  exploded.  "Buffalo  Horn 
was  a  scout  for  us  in  the  Nez  Perce  war.  Had  he 
wanted  trouble  he  would  have  joined  the  Nez  Perce." 

I  remained  silent.  Leander  had  advised  me  to  say 
no  more  than  necessary  concerning  our  experience 
with  Buffalo  Horn.  Only  General  Howard  knew  the 
real  truth,  and  if  he  had  wanted  these  officers  to 
know  about  it  he  would  have  told  them. 

"But  General  Howard  himself  advised  us  to  watch 
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him,"  the  commander  said.  "I  don't  think  myself 
that  he  plans  anything  like  another  Indian  war,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  would  be  futile.  But  he  may  cause 
other  kinds  of  trouble." 

He  again  turned  to  me.  "Do  you  think  you  could 
mingle  with  the  Indians  enough  to  find  out  what 
they  are  up  to?" 

I  was  suddenly  in  a  dilemma.  How  was  I  going 
to  back  out  without  them  thinking  me  a  coward? 
On  the  other  hand  how  was  I  to  associate  with  the 
Indians  when  Buffalo  Horn  had  declared  a  personal 
vendetta  against  me?  The  actions  of  the  Fisher  and 
Badger  told  me  well  enough  that  even  those  Indians 
with  whom  I  had  once  been  intimate  would  no  longer 
have  anything  to  do  with  me,  and  I  knew  it  was  all 
due  to  the  war  chief's  influence. 

I  suddenly  recalled  Leander's  warning  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  which  would  necessitate  en- 
dangering my  own  safety,  and  my  parents'  peace  of 
mind.  Had  not  such  a  need  arisen,  I  asked  myself? 
And  had  not  wise  old  Leander  foreseen  just  such  a 
contingency  when  he  gave  me  the  advice  ?  No  matter 
what  the  officers  thought  I  knew  only  too  well  that 
Buffalo  Horn  stood  ready  and  anxious  to  scourge 
the  country  at  the  first  opportunity.  Had  I  not  seen 
him  riding  with  scalps  dangling  at  his  saddle,  and 
one  of  them  the  golden  hair  of  a  white  woman? 
Had  I  not  overheard  him  boast  of  his  depredations 
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in  secret  council?  Could  there  ever  be  a  greater 
need  for  my  services  than  to  try  to  find  out  his 
nefarious  plans? 

"I  don't  know  about  mingling  with  the  Indians," 
I  said  truthfully.  "For  some  reason  I  find  them 
all  unfriendly  to  me.  But  I  will  do  my  best  to  find 
out  what  the  Indians  plan  to  do!" 

"Spoken  like  a  man,"  the  commander  approved. 
"Do  you  hold  yourself  ready  for  orders?" 

"I  must  acquaint  my  mother  with  the  situation," 
I  said.  "And  I  have  an  idea  that  I  can  find  out 
much  more  if  I  am  permitted  to  go  about  it  in  my 
own  way." 

"Conceit!"  Captain  Knapp  snorted. 

"And  good,  hard  sense,"  my  friend  Johnny  Grant 
contributed. 

"You  may  be  right,"  the  commander  said.  "For 
the  present  we  will  let  you  work  in  your  own  way, 
provided  you  use  discretion.  At  the  same  time  re- 
member that  you  are  only  a  boy.  Also,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  you  to  work  directly  with  us.  In  that 
event  you  must  expect  to  obey  orders.  If  you  only 
hired  out  to  work  for  a  man  you  would  expect  to  do 
as  you  were  told." 

"Of  course,"  I  said  somewhat  sullenly. 

I  was  no  different  from  the  other  settlers  and 
pioneers  in  that  I  hated  discipline.  All  our  lives  we 
were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  and  we  felt 
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able  to  cope  with  any  situation  that  might  arise. 
In  our  hearts  was  a  not  always  concealed  contempt 
for  the  army  with  its  rigid  discipline.  I  do  not  say 
that  our  attitude  was  always  right,  certainly  our  at- 
titude toward  the  military  was  often  wrong;  but  a 
less  self-reliant  race  would  have  perished. 

"There  seems  to  be  not  too  much  sincerity  in 
that  reply,"  Captain  Knapp  sneered. 

"I  will  obey  orders  from  any  man  who  has  the 
right  to  give  them,  but  no  others,"  I  said  testily. 

"You  have  to  be  lenient  wtih  these  volunteers 
sometimes,   Captain  Knapp,"  the  commander  said. 

"It  would  be  better  if  we  had  no  connection  with 
them  at  all,"  retorted  the  martinet. 

"We  know  that  the  Indians  are  resentful  over  the 
loss  of  Camas  Prairie,"  the  commander  said  to  me, 
ignoring  his  subordinate.  "We  anticipate  that  some 
of  them  will  try  to  go  back  there  in  the  spring.  Of 
course  the  settlers  will  be  protected,  but  inside  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indians'  plans  would  make  our  task 
easier.    I  think  you  understand." 

"I  think  I  do,"  I  replied.  "I  may  be  able  to  win 
the  confidence  of  some  of  the  Indians  I  used  to  know, 
or  if  not  I  may  be  able  to  overhear  some  of  their 
plans." 

"Right,"  the  commander  approved.  "There  will 
be  time.  The  Indians  will  not  try  to  leave  here  for 
some  time  anyway — not  until  the  winter  is   over. 
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And  we  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  Buffalo 
Horn  doing  anything  until  after  his  marriage.  As 
Indian  social  affairs  go  it  will  be  quite  an  event,,, 
he  ended  with  a  laugh. 

"Buffalo  Horn  is  going  to  get  married  ?"  I  asked. 
"I  thought  he  had  a  squaw." 

"He  has  traded  her  off" — a  not  unusual  Indian 
practice — "and  bought  a  better  looking  one,"  Johnny 
Grant  informed  me.  "It  cost  him  a  lot  of  ponies, 
but  he'll  get  the  prettiest  squaw  on  the  reservation." 

"Who — is  she?"  I  asked,  a  cold  feeling  of  dread 
stealing  over  me,  for  I  knew  well  enough  who  was 
the  prettiest  Indian  girl  on  the  reservation. 

"Old  Sagwich's  daughter — the  one  who  calls  her- 
self 'Annie,'  "  was  the  reply. 

I  think  I  must  have  turned  pale,  for  I  caught  the 
officers  looking  at  me  queerly.  I  was  not  in  love 
with  Annie,  or  anything  like  that ;  but  I  was  indeed 
fond  of  her,  and  I  could  hardly  imagine  a  worse  fate 
for  her  than  to  be  married  to  the  red-handed  Ban- 
nock war  chief.  The  thing  seemed  too  terrible  to 
contemplate.  Yet  I  knew  Indian  custom,  and  knew 
that  the  girl  herself  would  have  no  say  in  the  matter. 
It  was  old  Sagwich's  greed  which  had  caused  him  to 
frequent  our  ranch  so  much,  because  things  were 
always  being  given  away.  He  would  sell  the  girl 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  no  Bannock  buck  would  or 
could  afford  to  bid  against  Buffalo  Horn. 
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"Know  the  girl?"  the  commanding  officer  asked 
presently. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  I  said.  "In  fact,  she  was  the  only 
Indian  to  speak  to  me  as  I  came  in." 

"Good,"  said  the  officer.  "Keep  on  the  good  side 
of  her,  and  after  she  marries  Buffalo  Horn  she  may 
be  able  to  tell  you  something  of  his  plans." 

"Small  chance  of  getting  anything  out  of  a  squaw," 
Johnny  Grant  declared. 

"And  not  a  very  sportsmanlike  thing  to  do  if  you 
could,"  a  young  officer  laughed. 

It  was  not  a  laughable  affair  to  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  tragic  fate  that  awaited  poor  little  Annie.  I 
determined  to  have  another  talk  with  her  before  I 
left  the  fort. 


CHAPTER  III 
A  TREACHEROUS  FRIEND 

WILD  schemes  with  regard  to  Annie  were 
floating  through  my  head,  for  I  was  senti- 
mental and  impulsive,  and  I  had  not  the  benefit  of 
Leander's  cool  mind  to  steady  me.  The  sanest  of 
all  the  things  I  thought  of  was  to  get  my  parents 
to  adopt  her,  but  there  were  innumerable  difficulties 
about  this.  I  was  not  even  sure  that  I  could  get  my 
parents'  consent.  They  liked  the  girl,  but  they  could 
not  afford  to  antagonize  the  Indians.  To  get  them 
to  take  her  the  thing  would  have  to  be  arranged 
peaceably. 

We  might  offer  more  ponies  for  the  girl  than 
Buffalo  Horn  could,  but  the  war  chief  was  not  one 
to  submit  tamely  to  losing  his  bride.  Still  another 
difficulty  was  a  matter  of  Indian  custom.  Old  Sag- 
wich  would  willingly  sell  his  daughter  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  a  wife.  But  merely  selling  her  was  quite 
another  matter.  I  was  willing  to  go  to  almost  any 
extent  to  help  Annie,  except  offering  myself  as  a 
prospective  bridegroom.  There  were,  however,  sev- 
eral fine  young  fellows  on  the  ranch,  and  one  of  them 
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I  felt  sure  could  be  persuaded  when  they  saw  the 
girl. 

If  I  had  only  been  able  to  get  something  more  than 
mere  samples  out  of  the  Remorse  mine,  I  thought, 
I  would  get  her  away  from  Buffalo  Horn  if  it  took 
it  all.  As  it  was  I  would  have  to  persuade  my  father 
to  provide  the  necessary  horses,  or  whatever  wealth 
old  Sagwich  might  demand.  For  I  was  determined 
to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

First,  however,  I  had  to  talk  with  Annie,  and  find 
out  her  feelings  in  the  matter.  I  knew  better  than 
to  go  to  her  father's  wikiup  and  openly  try  to  see 
her,  and  if  I  waited  around  on  the  mere  chance  that 
I  might  meet  her  again  I  might  have  to  wait  for 
days.    Boldness,  I  decided,  was  the  best  policy. 

A  half  hour  after  leaving  the  officers  I  presented 
myself  before  Sagwich' s  tepee,  or  wikiup.  The  same 
old  hag  who  had  made  Annie  leave  me  before  met 
me  at  the  entrance,  with  a  scowl  upon  her  face. 

"I  would  see  Sagwich,"  I  said  to  her  sternly  in 
Shoshoni. 

"Why  should  Sagwich  break  his  rest  at  the  request 
of  a  stripling  whose  ears  are  scarcely  dry?"  the  old 
woman  demanded  insolently. 

"I  am  Dave  Johnson.  Many  times  has  Sagwich 
warmed  himself  at  my  father's  fire.  Never  has 
Sagwich  been  sent  away  empty-handed,  nor  with  a 
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cross  word.  As  for  me  being  a  stripling  let  Buffalo 
Horn,  the  Bannock,  answer  as  to  whether  I  am  a 
warrior  or  not,"  I  said  proudly. 

The  old  woman  was  thrust  aside,  and  Sagwich 
himself  lumbered  out.  "The  first  part  of  your  words 
are  true,"  he  said.  "The  last  sounds  to  me  like  a 
great  empty  wind.    What  seek  you  of  Sagwich?" 

"Sagwich  has  a  daughter  who  is  strong,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  antelope.  I  have  a  friend  who 
has  many  ponies  and  much  napi-as.}'  * 

"Sagwich  has  no  need  for  either.  His  daughter 
is  soon  to  become  the  squaw  of  a  great  warrior. 
The  blood  of  Sagwich  shall  never  course  through 
the  veins  of  a  paleface.     Go!" 

And  that  settled  that.  Perhaps  I  had  made  my 
approach  too  abruptly,  but  I  doubted  if  I  could  have 
moved  the  Indian  in  any  event.  Sagwich  lacked  ag- 
gressiveness, and  Buffalo  Horn  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  For  me  to  show  defiance  would  only  cause 
trouble  for  Annie,  so  I  went  away. 

My  folks  would  be  worried  if  I  did  not  return 
that  day,  but  I  hated  to  give  up  my  plan  to  see  Annie. 
If  she  wanted  to  marry  the  war  chief  well  and  good, 
but  if  she  looked  forward  to  it  as  I  felt  she  would  I 
was  determined  to  help  her  escape  if  I  could.  I 
considered  the  possibility  of  helping  her  run  away. 


Money. 
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Surely  there  would  be  some  place  where  she  could 
be  hidden  for  a  while  at  least,  and  after  I  had  made 
my  fortune  with  the  Remorse  mine  I  could  do  won- 
derful things  for  her.  Send  her  to  school,  civilize 
her,  perhaps  help  her  marry  some  white  man. 

Had  Leander  been  along  he  would  perhaps  have 
made  me  see  the  folly  of  my  hopes  and  plans.  For 
me  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Indians  was  as  futile  as  it  was  dan- 
gerous. The  girl's  fate  had  been  fixed,  and  nothing 
short  of  death  could  save  her  from  Buffalo  Horn. 
Only  I  did  not  realize  it. 

For  hours  I  moved  restlessly  about  the  fort  and 
among  the  tepees.  Looking  back  across  the  years  I 
am  amazed  at  my  foolhardiness.  The  only  reason 
that  I  did  not  receive  a  knife  in  the  back  must  have 
been  because  of  the  fear  of  the  soldiers  stationed  so 
close  at  hand. 

I  realized  suddenly  that  the  sun  had  gone  down. 
I  had  no  objection  to  a  night  ride,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  I  left  the  fort  unaccompanied.  Once  away 
from  the  Indians  I  proposed  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  homeward.  It  would  probably  be  midrught 
before  I  arrived,  but  it  was  better  than  to  take 
chances  on  being  waylaid  by  Buffalo  Horn  or  his 
warriors. 

I  had  left  Irish  within  the  enclosure  at  the  fort, 
and  had  just  started  to  go  after  him  when  a  young 
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Indian  sidled  up  to  me  cautiously.  It  was  the 
Badger. 

"Let  not  my  brother  show  surprise.  Let  him  walk 
straight  on  and  pretend  that  he  hears  nothing,' '  the 
Indian  said. 

I  walked  straight  along,  with  the  Indian  a  few 
feet  behind  me.  To  all  appearances  he  was  only  dog- 
ging my  footsteps  in  a  manner  not  unusual  with  the 
Indians  with  some  one  whom  they  were  curious 
about. 

"The  Badger's  heart  is  heavy  that  he  could  not 
greet  his  white  brother  openly,"  the  Indian  said  in 
a  low,  guttural  voice,  "but  there  are  those  whose 
hearts  smolder  with  rage  against  him,  and  it  would 
not  be  wise.  But  the  Badger  has  not  forgotten  the 
friend  of  his  papoose  days." 

"The  Badger's  words  make  the  heart  of  his  friend 
full  of  pleasure,"  I  responded. 

"There  is  one  other  whose  heart  is  also  sad,  and 
who  would  like  to  speak  with  the  white  boy  who  is 
always  ripe  with  understanding,"  Badger  continued. 

"You  mean — the  Fisher?"  I  asked. 

"No.  The  Fisher  has  listened  to  those  who  speak 
with  forked  tongues,  and  who  say  my  white  brother 
has  been  an  enemy  to  my  people.  I  speak  of  the 
Indian  maiden,  Annie." 

"Annie!"  I  exclaimed.  "You  mean  that  Annie 
wants  to  talk  with  me  ?" 
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"If  my  white  brother  will  wait  until  the  shadows 
creep  down  from  the  mountains  he  can  walk  with  me 
in  safety.  They  will  say,  'The  Badger  walks  with  his 
friend,  the  Fisher/  We  will  walk  where  the  willows 
are  thick,  and  presently  we  will  come  to  where  the 
daughter  of  Sagwich  waits." 

Surely  Annie's  situation  was  desperate  if  she  was 
willing  to  take  such  chances,  I  thought.  I  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  treachery,  but  Badger  had  always 
been  friendly  and  lacked  any  cause  to  hate  me.  I 
had  waited  for  hours  for  the  chance  to  see  the  girl ; 
surely  I  could  not  refuse  now  that  the  opportunity 
had  arrived. 

I  thought  of  informing  some  of  the  officers  so 
that  they  could  have  some  of  their  soldiers  follow  to 
make  sure  that  no  harm  came  to  me;  but  I  disliked 
to  ask  a  favor,  and  I  was  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
granted  anyway.  Very  likely  they  would  oppose 
a  surreptitious  meeting  of  the  kind. 

Less  than  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  strolling  with 
my  friend,  the  Badger.  We  made  no  attempt  to 
dodge  our  way  to  the  willows,  but  walked  boldly 
enough  among  the  tepees,  though  being  careful  to 
keep  away  from  the  firelight.  We  could  see  the 
papooses  at  their  rough  games  in  the  final  frolic  of 
the  day,  and  hear  their  mothers  screaming  at  them 
exactly  as  white  mothers  often  do  with  their  children. 
But  my  eyes  were  for  the  bucks  who  sat  smoking 
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by  the  firesides.  We  kept  far  enough  away  from 
them  that  there  was  no  danger  of  them  speaking  to 
us,  and  yet  it  seemed  natural  for  them  to  at  least 
glance  up  to  see  who  it  was  on  the  move.  They 
did  not.  It  seemed,  almost,  that  they  made  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  ignore  us. 

While  I  was  still  pondering  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance we  left  the  last  tepee  behind,  and  entered  the 
willows,  with  the  Badger  leading  the  way  along  a 
dim  trail.  We  must  have  gone  half  a  mile,  before 
I  halted  abruptly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  Annie  to  have  come  so  far, 
and  I  stated  emphatically  that  I  would  go  no  further. 

"Would  my  brother  turn  back  now  that  he  has 
only  to  raise  his  voice  to  summon  the  young  squaw  ?" 
Badger  complained. 

Of  course  I  could  not  risk  a  shout,  but  if  she  was 
that  close  perhaps  I  had  better  go  on. 

"See  the  point  of  that  small  ridge  that  comes 
down  next  to  the  creek  ?"  the  Badger  asked.  "Just 
around  that  is  where  Annie  waits.  She  has  been 
promised  to  the  fierce  Buffalo  Horn,  and  her  heart 
is  heavy.  She  hopes  that  her  white  friends  may  find 
a  way  to  help  her.  The  white  people  are  very  power- 
ful." 

Obviously  he  was  trying  to  get  me  to  commit  my- 
self, but  I  only  muttered  for  him  to  go  on.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  ridge  he 
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had  indicated.  I  could  see  a  dim  figure  crouched  in 
the  shadows  of  some  rocks,  and  I  thrilled  with  the 
sense  of  impending  adventure. 

Something  warned  me  to  keep  my  hand  upon  the 
six-shooter  I  wore  at  my  hip,  but  I  advanced  steadily, 
knowing  that  it  was  against  Indian  etiquette  for  the 
visited  person  to  come  forward  to  meet  the  visitor. 

While  the  waiting  figure  was  still  blurred  I  stopped 
and  called  softly:  "Annie!" 

There  was  no  reply,  but  the  figure  I  was  watching 
arose  to  its  full  height,  and  instantly  I  knew  that 
that  towering  form  was  not  the  Indian  girl. 

I  drew  my  gun  swiftly,  but  the  Badger  flung  him- 
self at  my  arm.  I  was  stronger  than  the  Indian 
youth,  and  exerting  my  full  strength  I  threw  him 
off.  But  the  big  Indian  had  covered  the  intervening 
distance  with  two  prodigious  leaps,  and  his  onslaught 
carried  me  to  the  ground.  But  as  I  fell  I  saw  other 
Indians  getting  up  from  various  hiding  places.  I 
had  been  tricked !  The  Badger,  whom  I  had  thought 
my  friend,  had  been  employed  by  Buffalo  Horn  to 
lead  me  into  the  ambush.  For  I  had  quickly  realized 
that  the  man  who  had  hurled  me  to  the  ground  was 
the  war  chief  himself. 

I  struggled  desperately,  for  I  felt  that  my  life  was 
already  forfeited;  but  I  could  not  use  my  gun  and 
I  was  soon  overpowered.  With  an  Indian  on  my 
head,  and  another  one  on  my  feet  Buffalo  Horn 
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arose.  I  gave  a  convulsive  roll  that  surprised  the 
bucks  holding  me,  and  for  a  moment  was  entirely 
free  from  them.  I  had  got  to  my  feet  when  the  butt 
of  a  rifle  crashed  down  upon  my  head,  and  then 
everything  turned  black.  (  '.16/353330-  SCHOOL! 

How  long  I  was  unconscious  I  do  not  know,  but 
when  I  came  to  myself  with  an  aching,  throbbing 
head,  all  was  darkness  around  me.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  lay  still,  trying  to  recollect  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  gradually  I  began  to  comprehend  my 
surroundings,  as  well  as  to  remember  how  easily 
I  had  fallen  a  prey  to  Buffalo  Horn. 

I  could  make  out  a  sort  of  domelike  roof  over  my 
head,  and  a  stale,  fetid  odor  told  me  that  I  was 
inside  a  brush  wikiup.  I  was  lying  upon  the  cold, 
hard  ground,  for  it  was  still  winter,  the  ground  was 
frozen  hard,  and  my  captors  had  not  troubled  to 
give  me  so  much  as  a  cowhide  to  lie  upon. 

My  hands  and  feet  were  tied,  but  I  was  able  to 
arise  to  a  sitting  posture.  A  hand  shot  out  of  the 
darkness  and  knocked  me  back  roughly,  the  frozen 
ground  almost  causing  me  to  faint  as  my  sore  head 
crashed  against  it.  There  seemed  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  remain  as  quiet  as  I  could  and  wait  for  morn- 
ing. 

Daylight  came  quicker  than  I  had  hoped  for.  I 
could  look  out  through  the  entrance  and  see  the 
ground  covered  with  just  a  slight  ski  ft  of  snow. 
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The  fort  was  located  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  There  had 
been  perhaps  six  inches  of  snow  there  the  day  before, 
considerably  more  than  there  was  at  our  ranch. 
From  the  amount  that  I  could  now  see  I  knew  that 
we  were  not  close  to  the  fort,  and  my  guess  was  that 
I  had  been  conveyed  to  some  lonely  place  on  the  Fort 
Hall  bottoms,  where  the  snow  seldom  fell. 

A  fire  had  been  started  a  few  rods  away,  but  its 
warmth  did  not  penetrate  to  my  half -frozen  body. 
Young  bucks  were  passing  around  it,  and  I  could  hear 
them  talking  and  laughing  as  they  prepared  their 
morning  meal.     I  was  alone  in  the  wikiup. 

I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  try  to  loosen 
my  bonds,  but  my  efforts  were  futile.  Determined, 
however,  to  find  out  at  once  what  kind  of  treatment 
I  was  to  receive  I  began  to  roll  over  and  over  until 
I  was  outside  the  wikiup.  The  movement  at  least 
had  the  effect  of  somewhat  warming  me.  I  paused 
just  outside  to  take  note  of  my  surroundings.  There 
were  five  or  six  of  the  old  wikiups,  but  they  all 
seemed  to  be  abandoned.  They  were  situated  in  a 
low  depression,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  the  wikiups  from  any  distance  away;  though 
the  dozen  young  bucks  who  seemed  to  be  my  guards 
appeared  to  be  under  no  fear  of  discovery. 

They  regarded  my  contortions  with  a  certain  im- 
personal curiosity.    Some  of  them  laughed  as  I  rolled 
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up  close  to  the  fire,  especially  as  the  smoke  suddenly 
turned  in  my  direction,  and  I  was  unable  to  escape 
from  it.  They  even  tossed  me  chunks  of  meat  which 
I  was  obliged  to  pick  up  with  my  teeth  like  a  dog, 
but  I  knew  that  it  was  eat  it  that  way  or  starve. 
And  not  having  been  killed  at  once  I  was  determined 
to  keep  up  strength  as  long  as  possible  in  hope  that 
something  or  other  might  turn  up. 

In  fact  with  a  full  stomach  I  began  to  gather 
hope.  My  horse  was  still  at  the  fort.  Surely  the 
soldiers  would  wonder  what  had  become  of  me. 
And  having  failed  to  come  home  I  knew  that  my 
father  was  sure  to  visit  the  fort  to  find  out  why. 
I  felt  that  a  search  would  certainly  be  made,  and 
the  tracks  of  my  captors  could  be  followed  in  the 
light  snow. 

There  was  a  darker  side,  however.  Buffalo  Horn 
was  no  fool,  and  had  he  not  been  sure  of  his  ground 
he  would  have  killed  me  at  once.  I  noted  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Badger  was  present,  and  I  felt  sure  the 
war  chief  had  some  hideous  scheme  on  foot. 

The  young  bucks  were  all  Bannocks,  but  I  could 
understand  their  talk.  To  my  regret  they  talked 
only  of  inconsequential  things.  I  believe  they  were 
deliberately  trying  to  tantalize  me  by  doing  so. 

The  hours  passed  slowly,  but  tiring  of  their  empty 
chatter  the  bucks  began  to  talk  of  more  serious 
things.     Their  remarks  were  veiled,  but  the  import 
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was  plain.  They  mentioned  Camas  Prairie  many 
times,  and  there  were  plenty  of  covert  threats  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  the  white  settlers.  I  needed  no 
more  to  know  that  an  uprising  was  brewing,  but 
I  certainly  was  in  no  position  to  make  use  of  my 
information. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  I  judged,  when  four  men  rode 
down  the  gentle  slope  to  the  wikiups.  My  eyes  al- 
most started  from  m|y  head  when  I  recognized  them. 
First  of  all,  there  was  my  father,  his  face  lined  with 
anxiety.  By  his  side  was  Johnny  Grant,  ever  a  good 
friend  to  our  family.  The  third  man  was  Captain 
Knapp,  and  the  fourth,  to  my  utter  amazement,  was 
Buffalo  Horn. 

My  first  thought  was  that  Buffalo  Horn  must  be 
a  prisoner,  but  I  saw  that  his  hands  were  free,  and 
he  carried  himself  with  all  the  supercilious  dignity 
of  old.  My  father  was  leading  Irish,  with  my  saddle 
on,  and  as  they  came  father  attempted  to  jump  down 
and  cut  me  loose.  His  friend  Johnny  Grant  stopped 
him. 

"Let  loose  the  white  papoose,"  Buffalo  Horn  said 
in  his  deep,  guttural  voice  to  his  young  men.  One 
of  them  stooped  over  with  his  knife,  and  a  moment 
later  I  was  free. 

"Son!  How  did  you  get  into  such  a  scrape ?"  my 
father  exclaimed. 

"Ask  Buffalo  Horn,"  I  answered  bitterly. 
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"He  says  that  you  tried  to  run  away  with  the 
squaw  he  is  going  to  marry,  and  that  his  young  men 
followed  you  and  made  you  prisoner.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  of  it  he  volunteered  to  lead  us  to  you," 
my  father  said. 

"He  lies !"  I  cried  hotly.  "I  was  tricked  last  night, 
and  it  was  Buffalo  Horn  himself  who  attacked  me." 

"He  would  hardly  have  acted  as  he  has  done  if 
that  were  true,"  Captain  Knapp  said  coldly. 

"Tell  them  that  you  had  been  sent  by  the  soldiers 
to  spy  upon  Buffalo  Horn,"  the  Bannock  sneered  in 
Shoshoni.  "Or  tell  them  that  you  tried  to  steal 
Buffalo  Horn's  woman.  It  is  all  one  with  Buffalo 
Horn." 

I  was  beginning  to  comprehend  the  devilish  inge- 
nuity of  the  war  chief.  Doubtless  he  had  suspected 
that  I  had  been  summoned  to  the  fort  to  act  as  a 
spy  upon  him,  and  he  had  been  willing  to  forego  his 
desire  for  revenge  in  order  to  discredit  me.  Even 
if  the  army  officers  should  believe  my  story  they 
would  have  no  confidence  in  my  ability  because  I 
had  fallen  into  such  a  trap  so  soon  after  my  employ- 
ment. But  ten  chances  to  one  they  would  not  believe 
that  my  motives  for  seeking  a  rendezvous  with  Annie 
were  what  I  claimed.  Captain  Knapp  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  regarded  me  with 
scorn  and  contempt. 

"Regardless  of  how  I  came  to  be  taken  a  prisoner 
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like  this  I  have  learned  that  the  heart  of  Buffalo 
Horn  is  black  with  treachery,  and  I  shall  make  the 
soldiers  believe  it,"  I  gritted  to  the  Bannock,  but  he 
only  smiled  tolerantly. 

"Talk  English/'  Captain  Knapp  snapped. 

"I  said  I  would  convince  the  commander  that  Buf- 
falo Horn  is  planning  war.  I  have  listened  to  his 
young  men  talk,  and  their  minds  are  full  of  murder." 

"Were  you  trying  to  see  that  girl,  Dave?"  my 
father  asked  anxiously. 

"I  was,"  I  admitted  candidly.  "She  is  to  be  sold 
to  Buffalo  Horn,  and  I  wanted  to  help  her." 

"As  white  men  usually  help  Indian  girls,"  Knapp 
sneered. 

I  would  have  flung  myself  upon  the  man,  officer 
though  he  was,  had  not  the  iron  grasp  of  Johnny 
Grant  restrained  me. 

"Keep  your  head,  Dave,"  my  friend  warned.  "I 
know  you're  all  right,  and  I'll  make  the  commander 
understand  it." 

Buffalo  Horn  could  surely  understand  some  Eng- 
lish for  his  eyes  glittered  angrily.  "For  only  one 
reason  was  your  life  spared  by  my  young  men,"  he 
said  to  me,  knowing  well  that  his  words  could  not 
be  understood  by  the  other  white  men.  "The  white 
soldiers  are  fools.  Buffalo  Horn  wishes  them  to 
know  that  he  is  not  to  be  spied  upon  by  a  papoose. 
But  sometime  you  will  again  be  my  prisoner,  and 
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so  will  the  graybeard,  Doe-som-pom  bi,  *  and  then  no 
white  men  will  be  summoned  until  your  bones  have 
been  gnawed  by  the  dogs  and  coyotes.' ' 

"What  does  he  say?"  Captain  Knapp  demanded. 

"He  says  the  white  soldiers  are  fools,"  I  said 
bluntly. 

"What?"  the  officer  snapped,  his  stern  gaze  resting 
upon  the  war  chief.  But  Buffalo  Horn  was  gazing 
straight  ahead,  without  a  flicker  of  expression. 

"Come,"  Buffalo  Horn  suddenly  addressed  my 
late  captors.  The  young  bucks  leaped  to  their  ponies, 
and  with  the  war  chief  at  their  head  rode  away. 

"Come,  Dave,  we  had  better  be  getting  home," 
my  father  said  sadly.  I  knew  that  he  thought  I  had 
made  a  serious  mistake  trying  to  help  Annie,  but  I 
would  not  be  reprimanded. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  fort,"  I  demurred.  "I  want 
to  tell  the  commander  exactly  what  occurred,  and 
what  I  heard  these  young  bucks  say." 

"Better  not,"  Johnny  Grant  advised  me  kindly. 
"These  young  bucks  certainly  didn't  tell  the  truth 
when  they  talked  before  you  here.  You  haven't 
learned  anything  of  any  importance,  and  you  won't 
help  your  case  any  by  making  explanations.  You 
leave  it  to  me." 

Humiliated  though  I  was  I  knew  that  he  was 
right.    I  had  made  a  mess  of  things,  and  instead  of 
*The  Indian  name  for  Leander. 
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helping  Annie  I  had  succeeded  only  in  discrediting 
myself.  I  mounted  Irish  and  turned  toward  home 
with  my  father. 

But  I  knew,  however,  that  Buffalo  Horn  was  plot- 
ting mischief  to  others  than  myself.  Sooner  or 
later — and  not  later  than  the  coming  summer — he 
would  strike.  Then  would  come  my  chance.  The 
Remorse  mine,  everything,  was  forgotten  in  my 
grim  determination  to  checkmate  the  war  chief,  and 
prove  myself  not  so  foolish  as  he  had  made  me  ap- 
pear. And  I  knew  now  just  how  formidable  a  foe- 
man  the  Bannock  really  was. 


CHAPTER  IV 
A  PLOT  IS  REVEALED 

SPRING  was  approaching  rapidly.  There  had 
been  little  snow  in  the  valley  that  winter,  and 
what  little  there  was  lay  mostly  in  drifts  behind  the 
sand  dunes,  for  ours  was  a  windy  country.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  began  to  thaw  out  all  sorts  of  people 
began  to  travel  the  roads,  though  in  many  places  they 
were  all  but  impassable  on  account  of  the  mud. 

Bands  of  Indians,  too,  were  leaving  their  winter 
quarters  and  moving  about  restlessly.  The  soldiers 
were  busy,  for  they  were  trying  to  hold  the  Indians 
on  the  reservation — an  almost  impossible  task  as  the 
Indians  leaked  out  of  the  canons  where  they  had 
wintered  like  water  from  a  sieve. 

I  had  not  been  to  the  fort  since  my  disastrous  at- 
tempt to  assist  little  Annie.  I  had  been  obliged  to 
tell  the  entire  story  to  my  father;  he  had  believed 
me  fully,  and  agreed  that  my  mother  must  know 
nothing  of  my  feud  with  Buffalo  Horn.  But  he 
had  insisted  that  I  must  not  go  upon  the  reservation 
unless  it  became  absolutely  necessary. 

"If  Buffalo  Horn  does  go  on  the  warpath  you  may 
have  to  offer  your  services  as  a  scout,  but  they  can't 
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expect  you  to  risk  your  life  on  the  mere  chance  that 
you  might  overhear  something,"  he  insisted. 

Several  small  parties  of  Indians  had  visited  the 
ranch  already.  They  were  hunting  or  fishing,  but 
according  to  their  usual  custom  they  stopped  at  the 
house  to  beg  for  food,  and  they  were  never  sent  away 
empty-handed.  Most  of  them  were  old  Indians,  and 
all  of  them  were  Shoshonis.  Not  a  Bannock  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  there  was  something  ominous 
about  that.  The  Bannocks,  though  a  branch  of  the 
great  Shoshonian  family,  were,  as  a  rule,  a  larger 
people  and  carried  themselves  with  more  dignity. 
Seven  hundred  of  their  warriors  had  been  killed  at 
Battle  Creek  only  a  few  years  before  by  the  army  of 
General  Connor,  and  this  had  so  weakened  them 
that  they  were  obliged  to  look  to  their  more  numerous 
kinsmen  for  help.  Not  all  of  the  Shoshonis  by  any 
means  would  favor  a  war,  but  undoubtedly  there  were 
many  of  the  adventure-loving  young  men  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  join  the  Bannocks,  and  everything 
pointed  toward  a  warlike  development  of  some  kind. 

One  of  my  greatest  fears  was  that  our  ranch  might 
be  raided  some  night.  We  had  never  had  trouble 
with  the  Indians  there,  but  the  enmity  which  Buffalo 
Horn  now  had  for  me  might  easily  make  us  the  ob- 
jective of  the  first  outbreak.  Every  man  on  the 
ranch  went  armed  at  all  times.  From  time  to  time 
we  received  news  that  Buffalo  Horn  and  Bearskin 
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were  being  kept  under  surveillance  at  all  times,  but 
I  was  sure  that  either  of  those  wily  warriors  could 
elude  the  soldiers  any  time  they  became  ready. 

Then  one  dismal  spring  day  we  had  a  visitor  who 
came  to  see  me.  It  was  the  Indian  youth  we  called 
"the  Fisher."  He  had  come  to  the  house  and  asked 
to  see  me  alone.  I  led  him  into  my  own  room,  and 
closed  the  door;  though  I  confess  that  my  feelings 
were  none  too  cordial  toward  him,  as  I  remembered 
the  treachery  of  his  close  friend,  the  Badger. 

"The  Fisher  is  grieved  that  his  friend  does  not 
feel  right  toward  his  Shoshoni  brother/'  he  com- 
plained at  once. 

I  looked  him  over  critically.  He  was  about  my 
own  age,  but  somewhat  smaller.  He  would  hardly 
pass  muster  as  a  fullfledged  warrior  yet ;  yet  at  that 
age  the  Indian  youths  were  likely  to  be  extra  ambi- 
tious. No  doubt  the  Badger  had  hoped  to  establish 
his  status  as  a  warrior  by  his  coup  in  tricking  me. 
I  could  not  help  wondering  if  the  Fisher  had  some- 
thing similar  in  mind. 

At  the  same  time  I  realized  that  the  Fisher  was 
a  strange  youth,  and  had  always  been.  For  an 
Indian  he  had  always  been  extremely  mild  mannered. 
The  Badger  had  always  been  boastful,  but  this  lad 
was  habitually  quiet.  Perhaps  his  penchant  for  fish- 
ing had  made  him  so. 

"It  is  not  that  my  heart  turns  hard  against  the 
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Fisher/'  I  replied,  "but  I  have  learned  wisdom.  The 
Badger  has  spoken  to  me  with  a  forked  tongue. 
How  am  I  to  know  that  the  Fisher  does  not  think 
more  of  the  Badger  than  he  does  of  his  white 
friend  ?" 

"The  Badger  has  listened  to  the  flattery  of  the 
Bannocks  who  have  told  him;  that  his  medicine  is 
strong,  and  that  he  will  become  a  great  warrior. 
Did  not  the  Fisher  receive  an  offer  of  two  ponies  if 
he  would  help  to  betray  his  white  comrade?  But  he 
answered  that  friendship  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
bartered,"  the  Fisher  replied. 

Somehow  I  was  inclined  to  believe  him.  "Until 
the  Fisher  shows  that  he  is  like  the  Badger  I  will 
believe  that  he  speaks  with  a  straight  tongue,  and 
that  he  is  my  friend,"  I  said.  "Why  does  he  come 
to  me  now  ?" 

"It  is  to  warn  my  white  brother  that  his  life  is 
in  danger,"  the  Indian  boy  said  earnestly.  "A  trap 
has  been  laid  to  shed  his  blood." 

"And  how,"  I  asked,  "does  my  brother  know 
this?" 

"It  has  been  talked  in  the  wikiup  of  the  Bannock 
war  chief,  Buffalo  Horn,',  was  the  answer.  "Two 
sleeps  from  now  will  come  a  white  man,  a  renegade, 
who  will  ask  to  buy  horses.  He  will  say  that  he 
moves  many  covered  wagons,  and  wishes  the  horses 
to  be  delivered  to  him  on  the  Portneuf.     He  will 
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pay  what  is  asked,  and  it  is  thought  that  you,  my 
friend,  will  be  among  those  who  go  to  deliver  the 
horses.  There  will  be  no  wagon  train,  but  there  will 
be  many  warriors  who  will  rise  suddenly  from  the 
rocks." 

"How  does  the  Fisher  know  this?"  I  demanded. 

"The  talk  was  in  the  wikiup  of  the  war  chief,  as 
I  have  said.  It  was  not  in  the  council  house,  for  the 
old  men  want  peace.  Buffalo  Horn's  squaw  was 
driven  out  while  the  young  men  talked,  but  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  blankets  and  listened  from 
the  outside." 

"Annie?"  I  quavered. 

The  young  Shoshoni  nodded.  "She  was  wedded 
to  the  war  chief  with  much  feasting  and  dancing,  but 
her  heart  is  heavy.  When  the  Bannock  goes  to  stir 
up  the  Owyhees,  who  live  among  the  lavas  below  the 
great  bend  of  the  Snake,  then  will  she  leave  his 
wikiup — and  the  Fisher  goes  with  her." 

"What?"  I  exclaimed. 

The  Fisher  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  then  I  under- 
stood. Annie  and  the  Fisher  had  loved  each  other, 
but  the  stripling  had  stood  no  chance  against  the 
powerful  war  chief.  In  my  foolish  plan  to  help  the 
Indian  girl  I  had  never  once  thought  of  that,  but 
once  I  did  comprehend  the  true  state  of  affairs  I 
instantly  committed  myself  to  their  cause.     Boylike 
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I  almost  forgot  the  thing  of  which  the  Fisher  had 
come  to  warn  me. 

"Buffalo  Horn  leaves  at  once  to  stir  up  the  tribes 
of  the  lower  Snake.  In  the  broken  lavas  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  find  him.  War  talks 
will  go  to  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  War  parties 
will  strike,  and  then  go  to  the  Owyhee  country. 
Then,  when  Buffalo  Horn  and  Bearskin  have  enough 
warriors  all  white  people  will  be  killed/'  the  Fisher 
said. 

"It's  a  mad,  mad  scheme !"  I  said,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  realized  that  the  Bannock  war  chief  was  ca- 
pable of  plotting  a  maneuver  of  the  kind.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  defeated  as  Joseph  had  been,  but  how 
many  people  might  become  his  victims  before  he 
was  conquered ! 

Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was  now 
possessed  of  the  very  information  the  officers  at  the 
fort  had  asked  me  to  obtain.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  get  on  a  horse  and  carry  them  the  information 
at  once.  But  I  could  not  rush  away  until  I  had 
properly  thanked  and  rewarded  the  Fisher,  and  by 
that  time  I  realized  that  I  probably  would  not  be 
believed  if  I  did  so.  After  the  ease  with  which 
I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  fooled  on  a  previous 
occasion  they  would  be  skeptical  about  anything  as 
important  as  this.  I  knew  that  they  were  expecting 
Buffalo  Horn  to  make  some  move  toward  Camas 
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Prairie,  and  it  would  require  some  real  evidence  to 
make  them  think  that  he  intended  to  do  otherwise. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  the  actual 
evidence  in  my  possession  if  the  Fisher  was  telling 
the  truth.  To  develop  it  we  would  have  to  go 
through  with  the  supposed  horse  sale  if  the  white 
renegade  appeared.     There  was  little  time  to  lose. 

"Where  will  my  brother  go  now?"  I  asked  the 
Fisher. 

"Back  to  his  people.  He  will  watch,  and  when 
Buffalo  Horn  has  gone  then  will  he  take  Annie  and 
go  away.  But  he  would  live  with  the  white  people 
and  learn  their  ways,"  he  answered  wistfully. 

I  arose  and  grasped  his  hand.  "The  Fisher  is  my 
brother.  When  he  needs  a  friend  to  help  him  he  has 
only  to  call,  and  anything  that  I  can  do  will  be  done 
gladly." 

"My  brother's  words  are  to  the  Fisher  as  rain 
after  drought,  but  first  he  must  use  great  care.  He 
has  a  great  enemy  who  is  very  powerful.  Nor 
does  the  Fisher  know  who  among  even  the  Shoshonis 
can  be  called  friend." 

We  clasped  hands,  and  the  young  Shoshoni  took 
his  departure.  A  few  minutes  later  I  was  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  my  father,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishing  that  Leander  was  also  present. 

"It  may  be  only  another  Indian  trick,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  can't  ignore  it,"  my  father  said.     "I  will 
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go  to  the  fort  and  have  a  talk  With  the  officers. 
Then,  if  this  white  renegade  does  come,  we  will  be 
ready  for  him." 

I  wanted  to  go  to  the  fort  myself,  but  I  did  not 
argue  against  my  father.  I  could  only  wait  in  a 
fever  of  expectancy  until  he  returned  the  following 
day. 

My  father  had  scarcely  returned  before  a  white 
man  put  in  an  appearance,  trying  to  buy  horses 
exactly  as  the  Fisher  had  predicted.  He  was  a 
very  muscular  looking  fellow,  dressed  after  the  man- 
ner of  most  of  the  immigrants,  with  heavy  cowhide 
boots,  overalls,  black  shirt  open  at  the  neck  disclosing 
a  chest  and  throat  covered  with  a  thicket  of  wiry 
black  hair,  a  sheepskin  coat,  and  a  flat,  wide-brimmed 
hat.  The  man's  hairiness  was  his  most  pronounced 
feature ;  every  part  of  his  skin  that  was  exposed  was 
covered  with  the  coarse  black  hair.  His  face,  ex- 
cept the  upper  lip,  which  was  graced  by  a  fierce- 
looking  mustache,  had  been  shaved  perhaps  three 
days  before,  and  the  black  bristles  served  to  give 
the  man  a  hoggish,  as  well  as  a  fierce  expression. 

We  did  not  know  it  then,  but  we  were  gazing  at 
Jim  Lockard,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  fiendish 
outlaws  who  ever  infested  the  West. 

My  father  listened  to  his  story,  and  appeared  to 
have  no  doubts  as  to  its  truthfulness.  We  ran  in 
some  of  our  horses,  the  man  picked  out  the  ones  he 
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liked — and  he  was  a  good  judge — and  then  the  price 
was  agreed  upon  without  a  great  deal  of  haggling. 
Lockard  paid  a  small  amount  of  the  purchase  price, 
and  assured  us  that  the  balance  would  be  paid  by 
his  associates  when  the  horses  were  delivered.  As 
it  was  some  thirty  miles  to  where  the  horses  were  to 
be  delivered  in  Portneuf  canon  Lockard  was  invited 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  ranch,  so  that  we  could 
start  early  the  next  morning. 

To  our  surprise  the  man  declined.  "Yo'  bring 
the  horses  tomorrer,  an'  I'll  hustle  right  back  t'night," 
he  said.  "My  wife  ain't  a  bit  well,  an'  I  know  yo're 
an  honest  man  an'  kin  be  trusted." 

"Very  good,"  my  father  said  dryly,  and  noncom- 
mittally. 

Immediately  after  the  fellow  had  gone,  one  of 
our  men,  whom  Lockard  had  not  seen,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  fort  with  a  letter. 

Some  of  the  men  suggested  that  we  had  better 
not  try  to  deliver  the  horses  at  all,  but  my  father 
was  insistent  upon  that  point. 

"I've  taken  some  of  his  money,  and  I'll  try  to 
make  the  delivery,"  he  declared.  "He  might  be 
honest." 

There  were  four  of  us  who  set  out  to  deliver  the 
horses,  my  father  and  I,  and  two  cowboys.  We 
were  all  well  armed  and  mounted,  for  we  fully 
sensed  that  it  was  a  dangerous  business.     If  the 
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officers  at  the  fort  should  fail  us  then  we  would 
be  in  a  bad  position  indeed  if  the  Fisher  had  told  us 
the  truth,  and  we  were  now  certain  that  he  had. 

We  moved  the  horses  along  at  a  trot  most  of  the 
time,  timing  our  arrival  at  the  designated  place  about 
noon.  On  either  side  of  Portneuf  canon  the  moun- 
tains receded  f rowningly.  As  yet  most  of  them  were 
covered  with  snow,  though  the  tops  of  many  of  the 
ridges  were  bare.  In  the  canon  itself,  which  was 
here  several  miles  wide,  great  reams  and  reefs  of 
lava  ran  parallel  with  the  river.  A  few  miles  farther 
up,  and  in  just  such  surroundings  was  the  famed 
Robbers'  Roost,  which  had  long  been  a  safe  and 
favorite  hang-out  for  the  road  agents. 

When  we  were  almost  to  the  appointed  place  a 
company  of  soldiers  suddenly  swung  out  from  behind 
a  low  bridge  and  joined  us.  Major  Gerron  was  in 
command,  but  Captain  Johnny  Grant  was  also  along. 
The  latter  joined  us  with  the  horses,  but  the  soldiers 
divided  into  two  squads,  one  taking  down  the  east 
side  of  the  canon,  and  the  other  the  west. 

They  had  scarcely  swung  into  action  when  we 
saw  at  least  fifty  Indian  warriors  making  a  mad  dash 
for  a  pass  through  the  western  hills. 

'That  proves  that  your  information  was  correct 
this  time,  Davy,"  Johnny  Grant  smiled.  "An'  if 
that  ain't  Buffalo  Horn  on  that  calico  pony  on  lead 
I'm  blinder  than  a  rattlesnake  in  August." 
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In  a  moment  our  loose  horses  were  forgotten  as 
we  abandoned  them  and  sped  after  the  soldiers  who 
were  now  trying  to  beat  the  Indians  to  the  pass.  I 
was  riding  Irish,  the  fastest  horse  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  left  my  friends 
behind  and  was  riding  with  the  soldiers.  This  party 
was  under  command  of  my  friend  Captain  Knapp. 

For  a  while  I  held  my  horse  even  with  the  pace 
of  the  soldiers,  until  I  could  see  that  the  Indians 
would  win  the  race. 

"Why  don't  you  fire  a  volley  ?"  I  demanded,  as 
the  Indians  were  within  rifle  range,  and  nothing  else 
could  stop  them. 

"Against  orders,"  Captain  Knapp  said  curtly. 
"Our  only  business  is  to  round  them  up  and  take 
them  back  to  the  fort  unless  they  fire  first.  So 
keep  that  gun  in  the  scabbard." 

I  sensed  at  that  moment  that  if  Buffalo  Horn 
managed  to  get  away  great  trouble  would  ensue. 
If  detained  now  he  might  be  handled  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  only  way  to  catch  him,  was  to  make 
the  Indians  fire  at  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  soldiers 
would  use  their  guns  and  make  the  Indians  take 
refuge  in  some  ravine  until  they  would  be  obliged, to 
surrender.  Of  course  there  was  a  chance  that  the 
Indians  might  choose  to  make  a  running  fight  and 
ultimately  escape,  but  the  cavalry  would  be  able 
to  inflict  considerable  damage  among  them. 
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I  suddenly  let  Irish  into  his  full  stride,  and  before 
the  soldiers  noticed  his  great  speed  I  was  ahead  of 
them.  I  heard  Knapp  and  others  profanely  ordering 
me  to  pull  up,  but  I  was  purposely  deaf.  Irish,  I 
knew,  was  capable  of  beating  the  Indian  ponies  to 
the  pass.  I  had  no  intention  of  firing  first,  but  I 
did  believe  that  the  Indians  would  fire  upon  me,  and 
thus  give  the  soldiers  a  chance  to  use  their  guns. 

It  was  perhaps  a  reckless  thing  to  do,  but  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  might  be  supposed.  I  meant 
to  keep  a  good  distance  between  myself  and  the 
Indians,  and  I  knew  that  mounted  Indians  are  re- 
markably poor  marksmen.  There  was  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  I  would  be  hit. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  was  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  Indians,  and  as  they  only  continued 
to  frantically  urge  their  horses  to  greater  speed  I 
ventured  in  closer,  until  I  could  identify  some  of 
them.  Buffalo  Horn  was  easy  to  make  out,  and  a 
tall  Indian  close  beside  him  I  believed  to  be  his 
chief  assistant,  Bearskin.  One  fellow  upon  a  big 
bay  horse  I  recognized  as  the  white  renegade  who 
had  tried  to  betray  us.  And  in  the  rear,  on  the 
poorest  pony  of  the  bunch,  was  my  former  friend, 
the  Badger. 

Gradually  I  forged  ahead,  wondering  why  they 
refused  to  fire  upon  me.  In  my  endeavor  to  tantalize 
them  into  action  I  waved  my  rifle  in  their  faces,  and 
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shouted  taunting  words   in    Shoshoni,   which  they 
probably  did  not  hear. 

Foolishly,  I  had  failed  to  keep  note  of  my  own 
surroundings,  and  at  the  fast  pace  we  were  going 
we  were  farther  along  than  I  had  intended  to  go. 
If  the  Indians  refused  to  shoot  I  had,  of  course, 
intended  to  drop  back  and  join  the  soldiers.  But 
suddenly,  to  my  horror,  I  discovered  that  that  was 
now  impossible.  I  had  got  too  far  ahead,  and  the 
Indians  were  now  between  me  and  the  soldiers. 
Retreat  was  impossible.  The  only  thing  for  me  to 
do  was  to  go  on  through  the  pass  ahead  of  the 
hostiles. 


CHAPTER  V 
A  DANGEROUS  ASSIGNMENT 

TWO  of  my  pursuers  quickly  forged  ahead  of 
the  rest.  The  one  on  the  calico  pony  was 
Buffalo  Horn,  and  the  other  was  the  white  renegade. 
Indeed,  they  were  the  only  two  who  were  well 
enough  mounted  to  make  a  real  race  against  my  gray 
Irish  horse. 

It  was  an  uphill  climb,  but  our  three  horses  were 
distancing  the  others  so  much  that  I  knew  it  would 
soon  be  safe  for  my  foes  to  use  their  guns  without 
the  soldiers  hearing  them.  I  had  no  great  fear, 
however,  of  them  getting  close  enough  to  me  to  do 
great  damage,  though  the  winding  trail  up  the  pass 
would  at  times  put  them  dangerously  near  me,  and 
the  white  man  I  had  little  doubt  would  prove  to  be 
a  good  shot. 

My  chief  fear,  however,  was  that  I  would  en- 
counter a  snowdrift  across  the  pass  that  would  bar 
my  way.  In  that  event  I  would  be  trapped.  Most 
of  the  snow  in  the  pass  was  gone,  but  here  and  there 
were  hard  packed  drifts,  any  of  them  solid  enough 
to  hold  up  a  horse.  I  discovered  that  there  were 
horse  tracks  ahead  of  me  and  this  gave  me  hope. 
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It  was  hardly  likely,  I  thought,  that  the  Indians 
would  take  this  risk  of  getting  away  from  the 
soldiers  unless  they  knew  the  way  was  open.  But 
even  if  I  should  get  through  I  had  the  big  problem 
ahead  of  me  of  getting  back.  I  knew  well  enough 
that  there  was  no  other  way  back  across  the  moun- 
tain, so  my  only  alternative,  providing  I  escaped 
from  the  Indians,  was  to  go  on  around  the  end  of  the 
range,  where  it  gradually  sloped  down  to  the  desert, 
close  to  the  Snake  River — a  ride  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles. 

There  wras  also  a  chance  that  there  might  be  other 
Indians  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass.  Con- 
sidering everything,  my  plight  was  none  too  good. 
I  vowed  that  the  last  two  lessons  I  had  had  from 
Buffalo  Horn  would  certainly  serve  to  teach  me 
caution,  but  to  get  out  of  the  present  scrape  seemed 
to  call  for  the  exact  opposite.  The  farther  ahead 
of  my  friends  and  the  soldiers  I  got  the  more  gloomy 
seemed  the  outlook.  Irish  was  gamely  holding  his 
lead,  but  the  stiff,  uphill  run  was  winding  him  badly. 
Of  course  I  knew  that  my  pursuers'  horses  were  in 
like  shape,  but  my  horse's  slackening  pace  increased 
my  anxiety. 

We  came  to  a  steep  drift  that  was  packed  almost 
as  hard  as  ice,  and  which  was  almost  as  slick.  With 
difficulty  Irish  leaped  upon  it,  and  he  slipped  several 
times  rather  badly  before  we  got  over  it.    I  was  sure 
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it  would  delay  my  two  main  pursuers  for  a  few 
minutes  at  least,  and  suddenly  I  decided  upon  a 
desperate  venture  to  rejoin  my  friends. 

Instead  of  following  on  up  the  pass  I  turned 
Irish  along  the  narrow  comb  of  a  ridge  that  ran 
out  horizonally  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
strip  of  bare  ground  was  not  more  than  two  rods 
wide.  On  the  upper  side  was  a  canon  still  covered 
with  deep,  comparatively  loose  snow,  for  thick  under- 
brush and  timber  had  kept  it  from  packing.  To 
venture  into  that  was  to  become  hopelessly  entangled. 
On  the  lower  side  the  mountain  fell  away  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  for  half  a  mile  it  was  a  veritable 
field  of  icelike  snow.  The  ridge  itself  was  a  short 
one,  and  ended  abruptly.  And  before  I  had  pro- 
ceeded far  I  realized  that  if  I  turned  back  I  would 
meet  my  two  enemies.  What  they  would  do  to  me, 
with  the  soldiers  so  close  at  hand,  I  did  not  know; 
but  I  had  no  wish  to  investigate. 

Nearly  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  the  snow  field 
started  with  a  sharp  dip  of  almost  half  pitch  for  a  i 
hundred  feet,  and  then  stretched  away  to  the  bottom  i 
at  a  slightly  less  steep  slope.    There  was  not  a  tree,  , 
and    only    occasionally    a    huge    bowlder    upthrust  I 
through  the  snow.     But  the  surface  was  deceptively 
rough.     In   fact  what    from   a  distance  looked  as  ■ 
smooth  as  a  tightly  stretched  sheet  was  crisscrossed 
with  miniature  ridges  and  canons  that  followed  the 
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undulations  of  the  mountainside.  It  was  this  snow 
field  that  I  had  to  cross  to  rejoin  my  friends. 

All  winter  long  the  snow  had  piled  into  this  de- 
pression against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Being 
an  east  slope  the  spring  thaws  had  not  as  yet  affected 
it  greatly.  The  weight  was  terrific,  and  it  had  been 
settling  all  winter.  But  what  gave  the  top  of  the 
mass  an  icelike  consistency  was  the  recent  warm 
weather,  which  had  caused  the  top  to  melt  during 
the  afternoons  until  it  was  slushy.  Then  at  night 
it  would  freeze,  and  this  had  been  going  on  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Naturally  it  was  more  like  glare 
ice  than  snow. 

I  waited  nervously  to  see  if  the  two  men  at  my 
heels  would  follow  me  along  the  narrow  ridge.  The 
period  of  waiting  was  short,  for  they  were  surely 
coming  along,  and  wasting  no  time  doing  it. 

I  dismounted  and  tried  to  lead  Irish  out  on  the 
snow.  Ordinarily  the  horse  would  obey  me  eagerly, 
but  now  he  snorted  and  pulled  back.  This  was  some- 
thing I  had  not  expected.  I  managed  to  get  the 
horse's  front  feet  out  on  the  slippery  snow,  but  he 
Would  not  budge  an  inch  more.  Gradually  I 
maneuvered  around  above  him,  though  his  eye  was 
upon  me  warily.  As  soon  as  I  was  well  above  him 
Irish  started  to  clamber  back  to  complete  safety. 
It  was  what  I  was  watching  for,  and  when  he  had 
turned  sideways  to  the  drift  I  suddenly  threw  all  my 
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weight  against  his  shoulder.  Taken  by  surprise  the 
horse  was  jolted  a  step  or  two  down  the  hill,  until 
all  four  feet  were  upon  the  drift,  which  at  the  edge 
especially  was  like  ice.  His  feet  began  to  slip,  or  he 
would  have  clambered  back  to  safety  in  spite  of  me; 
but  I  was  pushing  with  all  mjy  might. 

Suddenly  the  horse's  hind  feet  shot  out  from 
under  him,  and  he  was  squatting  upon  his  haunches 
like  a  dog.  I  gave  a  final  push,  and  he  began  to 
slide  down  the  steep  declivity.  Gradually  he  veered 
around  until  his  head  w*as  pointed  down  hill.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  first  dip  he  seemed 
to  have  the  speed  of  an  express  train. 

How  the  gray  horse  managed  to  keep  his  feet  as 
long  as  he  did,  for  he  did  get  to  all  fours  again,  was 
a  marvel  to  me.  And  while  I  was  wondering  how 
he  did  it  my  own  feet  abruptly  shot  out  from  under 
me,  and  I  struck  the  ice  with  a  thud.  In  an  instant 
I  was  shooting  downward  as  fast  as  my  horse  had 
gone,  but  unlike  him  I  was  unable  to  maintain  my 
equilibrium.  Had  it  been  smooth  sailing  I  might 
have  got  control  of  myself,  but  whenever  it  seemed 
that  I  was  about  to  attain  an  upright  position  I 
would  strike  one  of  those  numerous  rough  places 
and  be  set  to  spinning  again. 

It  was  a  brief  slide,  measured  by  time  alone,  but 
a  wild  one.  I  was  spun  like  a  top,  bounced  and 
jolted.     My  head  was  whirling  dizzily,  and  all  I 
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could  see  was  that  sea  of  snow  that  was  rushing 
up  to  meet  me. 

Once  I  caught  a  flashing  glimpse  of  something 
large  and  gray  ahead  of  me,  and  until  I  realized  that 
it  was  Irish,  now  flat  on  his  side  and  whirling  as 
crazily  as  I,  I  feared  it  was  some  obstruction  upon 
which  I  would  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

Then  with  a  suddenness  that  knocked  all  the 
breath  out  of  me  I  struck  bare,  but  not  dry  ground. 
The  water  from  the  melting  snow  had  made  the 
ground  below  the  drift  a  mess  of  oozy  mud.  As  I 
shot  out  onto  it  a  thin  stream  of  black  mud  com- 
pletely drenched  me,  but  it  probably  saved  my  life. 
It  checked  my  progress  gradually,  and  afforded  some- 
thing of  a  cushion  for  the  last  part  of  my  wild  tobog- 
ganing. Had  the  ground  been  frozen  as  it  was  in 
the  morning  I  would  surely  have  sustained  some 
broken  bones,  if  nothing  more. 

As  it  was  I  got  to  my  feet,  and  began  to  dig  the 
mud  out  of  my  eyes.  I  was  a  sad  looking  sight,  and 
when  I  saw  Irish  standing  a  few;  rods  below  me 
with  a  reproachful  look  in  his  eyes  I  saw  that  he  had 
fared  little  better.  My  fine  saddle  was  a  wreck. 
It  was  badly  scuffed  from  the  slide  Irish  had  taken, 
and  was  now  fairly  reeking  with  mud.  But  as  I 
looked  back  at  the  near  glacier  We  had  just  crossed 
I  was  glad  that  we  had  come  out  of  it  alive. 

Our  dizzy  passage  had  been  made  in  full  sight  of 
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the  soldiers,  and  before  I  had  the  worst  of  the  mud 
wiped  from  my  person  and  the  saddle  my  father  and 
Johnny  Grant  rode  up. 

"Of  all  the  wild  escapades — "  my  father  began 
half  angrily. 

"This  looked  better  to  me  than  Buffalo  Horn 
did,"  I  apologized. 

Johnny  Grant  had  stared  at  me  a  moment,  and 
then  he  broke  into  loud,  uncontrollable  laughter 
which  my  father  presently  had  to  join. 

"Do  you  suppose  they  will  overtake  the  Indians  ?" 
I  asked  presently. 

"It's  not  likely/'  Captain  Grant  said  soberly.  "I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  it  either.  Those  Indians 
meant  trouble.  They  know  the  country  better  than 
the  soldiers,  and  they'll  probably  be  able  to  elude 
them.  In  a  week  they'll  be  drifting  into  the  agency 
asking  for  their  rations  as  innocent  as  lambs." 

We  rode  slowly  back,  joined  our  men  and  gathered 
up  the  horses.  But  before  we  had  gone  far  Major 
Gerron  overtook  us. 

"Not  much  use  to  try  to  overhaul  those  rascals, 
but  I  ordered  my  men  to  give  them  a  chase,"  he  said. 
"That  was  a  crazy  thing  you  did  when  you  ran 
away  from  us,"  he  remarked  to  me.  "At  the  same 
time  you  showed  rare  presence  of  mind  in  getting 
out  of  the  trap.     And  this  affair  demonstrates  that 
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your  information  was  correct.  I  want  you  to  ride 
back  to  the  fort  with  me." 

I  was  secretly  jubilant,  for  my  first  failure  had 
hurt  my  pride.  However,  I  only  looked  question- 
ingly  at  my  father. 

"We'll  ride  around  that  way,"  Father  said. 

"It  isn't  necessary,"  the  major  said.  "The  boy 
will  be  protected,  and  I  will  see  that  he  has  an  escort 
home." 

"And  he  is  welcome  to  stay  with  me,"  Captain 
Grant  added. 

My  father  was  persuaded,  and  shortly  before  dark 
we  reached  the  fort.  Once  more  I  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  the  commander  of  the  post,  and  after 
Captain  Grant  had  laughingly  told  of  my  exploit  of 
the  afternoon,  the  officers  listened  most  attentively 
as  I  told  them  what  the  Fisher  had  told  me. 

"I  believe  the  boy  is  right,"  Captain  Grant  de- 
clared when  I  had  finished.  "Buffalo  Horn  knows 
well  enough  that  he  would  be  licked  if  he  tried  to 
invade  Camas  Prairie  with  a  bunch  of  hostiles. 
But  he's  mean  and  sullen,  and  thoroughly  unpacified. 
The  Owyhee  lava  beds  are  almost  impenetrable. 
Old  Big  Foot  hung  out  there  for  years  with  a  band 
of  renegades,  and  the  soldiers  were  never  able  to 
drive  him  out.  If  Buffalo  Horn  gets  a  bunch  of 
fighting  Bannock  bucks  down  there  he  can  sure 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  young  bucks  from  the 
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surrounding  tribes  won't  be  long  joining  up  with 
him.  In  fact  I'd  make  a  little  wager  right  now  that 
we  don't  see  Buffalo  Horn  around  here  again." 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  the  commander.  "I  have 
just  learned  that  the  war  chief's  young  squaw  is 
missing.  Old  Sagwjjch,  her  father,  said  she  had 
gone  to  join  Buffalo  Horn." 

"I  wonder  if  the  Fisher  is  here?"  I  ventured. 

"We'll  soon  find  out,"  Captain  Grant  declared. 

Within  an  hour  the  Fisher  was  brought  in.  The 
young  buck's  looks  were  decidedly  downcast.  All 
he  was  able  to  say  was  that  Annie  had  been  taken 
away  by  two  of  Buffalo  Horn's  warriors. 

There  was  little  that  could  be  done  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  soldiers,  and  they  did  not  report  until 
the  next  forenoon.  The  Indians  had  made  their 
escape  in  the  darkness,  and  the  detachment  of  sol- 
diers were  not  equipped  to  make  a  long  search. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  left  waiting  around  the  post 
while  the  officers  and  Johnny  Grant  conferred  about 
what  action  was  to  be  taken  regarding  the  recal- 
citrants. Then,  when  I  was  summoned  again  to 
appear  I  knew  that  something  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance was  in  the  wind. 

"Dave,"  said  Captain  Grant,  "there's  a  hard 
dangerous  mission  got  to  be  performed.  Captain 
Knapp  has  been  appointed  to  perform  it,  but  he  will 
need  an  interpreter.     Because  of  your  knowledge  of 
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Shoshoni,  as  well  as  other  things,  you  have  been 
decided  upon/' 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dismay.  I  was  ready  for 
any  adventure,  but  Captain  Knapp  was  the  last  man 
I  would  have  chosen  for  a  companion.  As  he  sat 
there  glaring  at  me  coldly  I  had  a  premonition  of 
future  trouble  between  us. 

"We  are  acting  on  the  assumption  that  Buffalo 
Horn  is  going  to  rendezvous  in  the  Owyhee  coun- 
try," the  commander  took  up.  "We  know  that 
there  are  several  independent  bands  of  Indians  living 
there  now.  Some  people  call  'em  the  Owyhees. 
Undoubtedly  they  know  the  country  much  better 
than  Buffalo  Horn  and  his  Bannocks.  If  they  join 
him  we  will  have  a  hard  time  routing  them  out.  If 
they  don't  we'll  be  able  to  keep  a  line  on  Buffalo 
Horn  at  all  times  and  soon  round  him  up.  The 
mission  we  want  Captain  Knapp  to  perform  is  to 
go  down  there  and  make  those  Indians  understand 
just  what  will  happen  to  them  if  they  monkey  with 
Uncle  Sam.  But  as  Captain  Grant  says,  he  will  need 
an  interpreter,  and  you  have  been  chosen  for  that 
task.    Will  you  go  ?" 

Had  my  companion  been  any  one  beside  Captain 
Knapp  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  about 
offering  my  acceptance.  But  I  knew  that  the  officer 
had  little  faith  in  me.  I  was  used  to  being  treated 
as  an  equal  by  Leander,  and  I  knew  intuitively  that 
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Captain  Knapp  would  never  deign  to  ask  my  opinion 
about  anything. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  accept 
and  do  what  I  could  to  end  the  last  menace  of  an 
Indian  uprising. 

"Will  I  be  permitted  to  take  my  own  outfit — and 
go  as  a  volunteer  ?"  I  demanded. 

"You  may  take  your  own  horses  and  weapons  if 
you  wish,"  the  commander  said.  "At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  remember  that  Captain 
Knapp  will  be  in  charge  of  the  expedition." 

"And  volunteer  or  not,  I  shall  expect  to  be  obeyed," 
Captain  Knapp  spoke  up  grimly. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  I  agreed.  "I  shall  obey  your 
orders  wherever  possible." 

"Remember,  Knapp,  that  the  boy  has  a  wide 
knowledge  of  these  Indians.  Don't  be  too  hasty 
about  refusing  to  listen  to  his  suggestions,"  Captain 
Johnny  Grant  urged. 

"Of  course,"  Captan  Knapp  snorted,  but  I  knew 
that  the  promise  meant  little. 

"You  may  go  home  now  to  prepare  for  your 
journey,  but  be  back  here  to-morrow  night  ready  to 
start  the  following  morning,"  the  commander 
ordered.  "Remember  that  your  trip  will  be  ineffec- 
tive if  Buffalo  Horn  gets  there  before  you  do." 

The  proposed  journey  had  little  allure  for  me, 
though  I  was  anxious  to  help  dispose  of   Buffalo 
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Horn  once  for  all.  Could  I  only  have  had  Leander 
with  me  how  eagerly  I  would  have  looked  forward 
to  the  adventure! 

And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  going  into 
the  very  country  where  the  old  mountaineer  was 
supposed  to  be  trapping.  Perhaps  we  would  en- 
counter him!  At  any  rate  the  possibility  of  doing 
so  gave  me  something  to  look  forward  to. 


CHAPTER  VI 
CAPTAIN  KNAPP  LAYS  DOWN  THE  LAW 

THERE  is  no  need  to  relate  the  details  of  my 
leavetaking,  either  from  home  or  from  Fort 
Hall.  The  former  was  painful  enough,  as  such 
things  must  always  be;  but  I  was  only  too  anxious 
to  get  away  from  the  fort. 

I  had,  of  course,  picked  my  supple  gray,  Irish,  as 
my  mount,  and  to  carry  my  bed  and  my  part  of  the 
supplies  I  had  chosen  the  black  horse  I  had  bought 
from  the  immigrant  some  time  before.  Tramp  had 
fattened  up  until  he  now  weighed  a  good  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  and  we  quickly  discovered  that  he 
was  tireless  on  the  trail.  He  could  take  a  swift, 
running  walk  that  would  put  any  of  the  other  horses 
to  a  trot,  and  at  night  he  Would  seemingly  be  as 
fresh  as  when  we  started.  At  least  he  was  always 
ready  to  lead  the  other  horses  far  from  camp  if  he 
could,  and  thereby  cause  us  much  trouble. 

Captain  Knapp  had  two  fairly  good  horses,  but 
his  orderly,  a  private  by  the  name  of  Pete  Butler, 
was  rather  poorly  mounted.  Since  the  speed  of  our 
party  had  to  be  governed  by  the  pace  of  the  slowest 
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member  I  thought  it  rather  poor  policy,  but  wisely- 
refrained  from  comment. 

We  were  escorted  as  far  as  Bannock  creek  by  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  and  then  the  three  of  us 
were  left  to  make  our  way  into  the  broken  lava  coun- 
try alone. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  uneventful,  but  ominous. 
We  had  decided  to  take  a  straight  course  across  the 
Snake  River  desert.  In  the  summer  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  now  there  would  be  water  in 
the  swales  and  potholes,  and  in  natural  tanks  in 
the  rocks — not  the  best  in  the  world  to  drink,  but 
we  were  in  urgent  haste,  and  this  offered  a  much 
more  direct  route  than  if  we  attempted  to  follow 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  where  we  knew  there 
would  be  creeks  and  springs.  Far  off  to  our  left 
we  could  see  the  dim,  blue  outlines  of  the  Raft  River 
mountains.  At  times  they  seemed  to  crowd  close  in 
upon  us  and  at  other  times  we  could  see  only  the 
faintest  blur.  Or  at  times  a  long  finger  or  promon- 
tory reached  grimly  out  into  the  desert  as  though  in 
silent  protest  against  its  unvarying  drabness. 

Captain  Knapp  was  convinced  that  Buffalo  Horn 
and  his  people  were  following  the  crooked  line  of 
the  foothills — so  I  learned  from  Butler — the  cap- 
tain's opinion  being  that  the  Bannock  would  not 
stray  from  the  security  of  the  mountains  for  fear 
the  soldiers  might  discover  him. 
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In  a  short  time  we  had  proof  that  this  was  the 
case,  for  several  times  we  discovered  signal  fires  that 
I  knew  had  been  lighted  by  Indians.  But  the  very 
fact  that  there  were  smoke  signals  being  sent  out 
convinced  me  that  there  were  other  enemies  near  us 
who  were  not  following  the  mountains.  I  was  sure, 
in  other  words,  that  we  were  being  followed. 

I  mentioned  my  suspicions  to  Captain  Knapp,  but 
received  only  a  curt  rebuff. 

"It  was  the  express  business  of  the  detachment 
that  started  to  accompany  us  to  see  that  we  were  not 
followed.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Indians  to 
know  that  we  are  out  here,"  he  declared  positively. 

I  had  learned  before  this  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  the  captain,  and  I  held  my  peace.  But 
I  kept  my  eyes  open,  and  the  next  morning  I  ran 
across  what  was  to  me  positive  proof  that  Indians 
were  on  our  trial. 

In  the  mornings  it  was  customary  for  me  to 
gather  the  horses  while  Butler  prepared  breakfast, 
and  the  captain  wrote  in  his  notebook.  Our  little 
bunch  of  horses  were  not  yet  used  to  each  other  and 
so  I  seldom  found  them  together.  The  army  horses 
stuck  together  pretty  well,  and  they  were  hobbled 
with  what  I  thought  unnecessary  cruelty.  Irish  I 
left  entirely  free,  knowing  that  he  would  not  wander 
far  from  camp;  but  not  being  well  acquainted  with 
Tramp  I  hobbled  him — without  a  great  deal  of  suc- 
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cess.  Each  night  the  black  horse  seemed  to  wander 
farther  and  farther  away,  as  though  trying  to  test 
our  patience.  At  first  Irish  was  inclined  to  stay  with 
him,  but  presently  I  began  to  find  Irish  alone,  usually 
rather  close  to  the  soldiers'  horses. 
/This  particular  morning  I  failed  to  see  Tramp 
anywhere,  and  catching  Irish  I  mounted  bareback 
and  set  out  to  track  down  the  black  horse.  He  had 
wandered  at  least  four  miles  from  camp,  and  when 
I  sighted  him  he  was  loping,  or  hobbling  rapidly  to- 
ward five  or  six  horses  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on.  He  was  demonstrating  that  hobbles 
were  no  great  handicap  to  him  when  he  wanted  to 
go  some  place  in  a  hurry. 

I  put  Irish  to  a  run  and  circled  in  between  Tramp 
and  the  band  he  was  trying  to  join.  Something 
about  the  actions  of  this  band  led  me  to  think  that 
they  were  not  just  desert  mustangs  and  I  rode  close 
to  them,  Irish  easily  overhauling  them  when  they 
started  to  gallop  away.  I  came  only  close  enough 
to  ascertain  that  they  were  Indian  ponies,  and  then 
turned  back.  I  had  no  desire  whatever  to  find  their 
owners.  Not  only  were  they  Indian  ponies  but  they 
had  been  recently  ridden,  for  more  than  half  of 
them  had  sore  backs — few  Indians  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  care  for  their  ponies'  backs. 

I  hurriedly  caught  Tramp  and  removed  the 
hobbles  expecting  at  any  moment  to  see  a  party  of 
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hostiles  appear.  When  I  was  ready  to  travel  again 
I  wasted  no  time,  though  no  Indians  had  appeared. 
I  was  certain,  however,  that  a  war  party  was  follow- 
ing us.  The  chances  were  that  this  little  band  of 
ponies  had  strayed  off  a  few  miles  as  Tramp  had 
done,  and  their  owners  had  not  yet  discovered  them. 

I  told  my  story  to  Captain  Knapp  at  once,  but 
to  my  chagrin  he  refused  to  credit  it.  "They  may 
have  been  Indian  ponies,  but  they  were  probably 
some  that  strayed  on  to  the  desert  last  fall,"  he  de- 
clared crisply. 

"The  saddle  sores  were  raw  from  a  ride  not 
longer  ago  than  yesterday,"  I  insisted  stubbornly. 

"I  won't  have  you  speaking  to  me  in  that  tone  of 
voice,"  the  captain  said  curtly.  "What  you  need  is 
a  little  stern  discipline." 

"And  what  you  need  is  a  little  common  sense," 
I  shot  out  rashly. 

The  captain  advanced  a  step  threateningly,  but  he 
was  too  thorough  a  soldier  to  strike  an  inferior. 
"Butler,"  he  addressed  his  orderly,  "take  this  boy's 
weapons  from  him.  Lead  his  horse  to-day  and  see 
that  he  walks  every  step  of  the  way.  He  had  as  well 
learn  to-day  that  I  am  in  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion." 

Butler  started  toward  me  with  a  wide  grin  on  his 
vicious  face.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  resist,  but  I 
was  young  and  hot-headed,  and  the  indignity  of  it 
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made  me  lose  my  head.  My  hand  dropped  to  the 
gun  at  my  hip. 

"I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  lays  a  hand  on  me," 
I  said  angrily. 

Butler  stopped  abruptly  in  vast  astonishment. 
His  eyes  narrowed,  and  he  began  to  come  toward 
me  in  a  sort  of  crouching  position. 

"Captain  Knapp,"  I  protested,  "I  don't  want  to 
shoot  this  man,  but  I'm  not  in  the  army  and  I  won't 
be  treated  as  though  I  were  a  common  soldier  who 
has  broken  some  petty  rules." 

"Wait,"  Knapp  said  to  the  orderly.  "Young  fel- 
low," he  addressed  me  haughtily,  "your  conduct 
would  call  for  a  firing  squad  under  some  circum- 
stances, but  I  am  willing  to  let  it  go  this  time  on 
account  of  your  extreme  youth  and  ignorance.  At 
the  same  time  you  must  understand  that  you  are 
in  military  service  even  though  you  are  not  an 
enlisted  man.  Our  safety  depends  upon  my  orders 
being  obeyed.  You  have  volunteered  for  a  certain 
service,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  you  go  through 
with  it.  If  you  desert  now  you  will  pay  the  penalty 
of  a  deserter.  Hereafter  I  shall  insist  upon  strict 
obedience." 

I  found  myself  unable  to  reply.  Upon  principle 
he  was  right,  and  yet  it  had  been  understood  at  the 
beginning  that  I  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  using 
my  own  judgment  somewhat.     But  Captain  Knapp 
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was  so  constituted  that  he  felt  that  only  the  com- 
mander of  a  party  had  the  right  to  think  or  act 
independently. 

What  hurt  rue  most  was  his  idea  that  I  might 
desert.  I  had  many  faults,  but  I  was  no  quitter.  I 
had  come  along  voluntarily,  and  the  thought  that 
Knapp  believed  he  had  to  use  force  to  make  me  stay 
was  detestable  and  well  nigh  unbearable. 

Still  another  thing  to  consider  was  that  the  cap- 
tain's shortsightedness  was  liable  to  cost  us  our 
lives.  Every  move  that  we  made  was  knowln  to  the 
Indians.  I  knew  that  they  would  make  short  shrift 
of  me,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  kill  my 
two  companions  with  equal  pleasure  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  to  do  so.  I  felt  myself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  and  I  lapsed  into  what  I  am 
afraid  was  a  state  of  sullen  resentment. 

Naturally  I  found  myself  wishing  for  Leander. 
Had  he  been  along  instead  of  Captain  Knapp  how 
different  everything  would  have  been.  There  would 
have  been  understanding  instead  of  distrust;  we 
would  have  made  better  time,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
Leander  could  have  impressed  the  Owyhee  Indians 
better  than  Knapp  could  ever  hope  to  do.  But 
Leander  was  not  there,  and  I  was  reminded  very 
forcibly  that  Captain  Knapp  was. 

"Another  thing/'  said  the  captain;  "in  the  future 
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I  want  you  to  hobble  those  horses  of  yours  the  same 
way  that  we  do  ours.  I'll  not  have  us  losing  time 
while  you  are  looking  for  them." 

"Irish  has  never  worn  hobbles,"  I  protested.  "He 
won't  stray  far  from  camp." 

"You  heard  my  orders,"  the  captain  said  testily, 
and  turned  his  back. 

All  day  long  I  brooded  about  what  I  had  better 
do.  Certainly  I  was  tempted  to  pull  out  and  leave 
my  companions.  In  justice  to  myself  I  must  say 
that  I  never  once  contemplated  going  back.  My 
sole  thought  was  to  try  to  find  Leander  and  go  into 
the  lava  country,  but  fortunately  my  common  sense 
told  me  that  that  would  never  do.  My  chances  of 
finding  Leander  were  extremely  small,  and  we  would 
have  no  authority  to  go  among  the  Indians  if  I 
should  find  him.  I  realized  finally  that  I  must  go 
through  with  it,  and  put  up  with  the  captain's  ar- 
rogance the  best  I  could. 

It  is  the  little  irritations  which  frequently  arouse 
the  most  resentment,  and  strangely  enough  it  was 
the  thought  of  putting  hobbles  on  Irish  which  irked 
me  more  than  anything  else.  I  had  little  compunc- 
tion about  using  the  manacles  on  Tramp,  for  I  rather 
blamed  him  for  the  trouble;  but  to  put  them  on  my 
pet,  and  chafe  and  irritate  his  fetlocks  when  there 
was  no  need  for  it  did  make  me  angry.  I  had  a 
belief,   too,   that  hobbles  would  tend  to   stiffen  a 
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horse's  joints,  and  I  was  inordinately  proud  of  my 
gray  horse's  speed. 

When  night  came,  however,  I  fashioned  a  pair  of 
hobbles  from  a  piece  of  rope  which  I  untwined  and 
made  as  soft  as  possible,  and  put  them  on  Irish's 
front  legs.  I  left  them  as  loose  as  I  dared,  but  at 
that  they  shortened  the  horse's  natural  stride.  Irish 
gazed  at  me  reproachfully  out  of  his  tender  brown 
eyes,  and  after  one  or  two  false  starts  refused  to 
move.  In  the  morning  I  found  him  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  where  he  had  been  hobbled.  My 
thoughts  at  that  moment  were  almost  murderous. 

Tramp  I  found  more  than  a  mile  from  camp 
despite  the  fact  that  his  hobbles  had  been  consider- 
ably tightened.  The  next  evening  when  we  turned 
the  horses  loose  Captain  Knapp  ordered  Butler  to 
fix  the  hobbles  on  Tramp.  The  next  morning  the 
black  was  farther  from  camp  than  ever.  There- 
after I  remained  aloof  and  watched  the  two  army 
men  try  to  handicap  the  black  so  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  outfit.  They  tried  everything,  side  hob- 
bling, tying  his  tail  down  to  the  hobbles  on  his  front 
legs,  and  even  resorted  to  tying  a  rock  to  the  horse's 
forelock  so  that  it  would  bang  him  between  the  eyes 
if  he  jerked  his  head  suddenly.  Tramp,  however, 
was  a  veteran  in  hobbling  experience.  No  matter 
what  they  did  he  always  contrived  to  get  some  dis- 
tance from  camp,  and  so  tough  was  he  that  he  held  up 
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in  flesh  better  than  any  of  the  other  horses.  Captain 
Knapp,  I  knew,  had  come  to  fairly  hate  the  horse, 
and  my  heart  warmed  toward  the  incorrigible  Tramp 
accordingly.  In  many  ways  Tramp  was  like  Le- 
ander's  old  "medicine  horse"  Brogan,  except  that 
where  Brogan  was  a  most  persistent  camp  robber, 
Tramp  was  never  happy  unless  he  could  get  as  far 
away  from  camp  asi  possible. 

Our  journey  at  this  time  was  full  of  petty  troubles 
and  annoyances,  and  hard  feelings.  Captain  Knapp, 
having  vindicated  his  authority,  did  not  bother  me 
greatly;  but  he  vented  all  the  exasperation  he  felt 
upon  Pete  Butler.  The  orderly  was  too  well  drilled 
to  voice  a  protest,  but  I  felt  at  times  that  he  was 
ripe  for  desertion. 

And  all  the  time  we  continued  to  see  the  smoke 
signals  occasionally  on  the  distant  mountains.  It 
bothered  me  at  first  that  we  could  see  no  return 
signals  from  the  Indians,  who,  I  felt  certain,  were 
following  us,  and  then  I  remembered  that  Buffalo 
Horn  and  certain  others  of  his  braves  had  served  as 
scouts  with  our  army  in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  war. 
Doubtless  they  had  picked  up  many  customs  of  the 
army,  and  were  familiar  with  the  army  system  of 
heliographing  by  the  use  of  mirrors.  When  the 
sun  was  in  the  south  these  Indians  could  easily  com- 
municate with  their  fellows  upon  the  mountains 
without  ever  betraying  themselves  to  us. 
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We  were  nearly  to  the  Bruneau  River  before  we 
saw  a  white  man.  Then  we  encountered  two  desert 
rats  who  were  on  their  way  to  Boise  after  a  fruitless 
winter  search  for  gold.  They  were  questioned 
closely  by  the  captain,  while  Butler  and  I  were 
obliged  to  remain  beyond  earshot.  But  when  he  had 
finished  with  them  I  ventured  to  ask  them  a  few 
questions. 

My  first  one,  of  course,  was  to  ask  if  they  had 
seen  anything  of  Leander.  They  replied  that  they 
had  encountered  an  old  trapper  the  day  before  who 
might  possibly  be  the  man  I  sought.  I  described 
Leander's  appearance  to  them,  and  they  were  sure 
he  was  the  man.  But  when  they  described  his  two 
horses,  Singer  and  old  Brogan,  I  knew  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  that  my  old  friend  was  close 
at  hand. 

I  immediately  asked  permission  of  Captain  Knapp 
to  seek  out  my  old  friend.  I  was  careful  to  couch 
my  request  in  the  most  courteous  language  I  knew, 
but  it  was  curtly  refused. 

"We  have  no  time  for  visiting,"  he  said  sharply. 

"I  am  sure  we  would  lose  no  time,"  I  argued 
quietly.  "Leander  would  be  glad  to  go  with  us,  and 
as  a  guide  he  would  save  us  much  time.  I  know  he 
would  be  a  great  help." 

'Til  be  the  judge  of  that,"  he  declared  acridly. 

I  almost  flamed  into  revolt  at  that.  I  knew  that 
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not  only  was  the  success  of  our  mission  endangered 
by  his  blindness,  but  our  very  lives  were  at  stake. 
And  I  felt  certain  that  Leander,  were  he  with  us, 
could  outwit  the  Indians  no  matter  what  they  at- 
tempted. To  ride  past  him  when  he  was  so  close 
was  almost  like  committing  suicide. 

I  had  learned  how  futile  it  was  to  argue  when 
once  the  captain  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  was 
already  prejudiced  against  Leander  because  I  favored 
him. 

We  rode  on  in  silence,  and  each  mile  that  we 
progressed  I  felt  was  taking  us  just  that  much 
closer  to  disaster.  I  tried  to  remind  myself  that  I 
had  not  expected  to  have  Leander  along  when  I 
started.  But  neither  had  we  expected  to  be  followed 
by  hostile  Indians,  and  I  felt  that  Leander  alone 
could  get  us  out  of  the  trouble  that  I  plainly  saw 
brewing. 

If  I  attempted  to  leave  after  I  had  been  ordered 
not  to  I  knew  the  captain  would  not  hesitate  to 
shoot  me.  He  was  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and 
to  his  mind  the  success  of  our  enterprise  depended 
entirely  upon  him. 

Tempted  though  I  was  to  mutiny  or  desert  I  re- 
called Leander's  patience  wrhen  we  had  been  mis- 
understood by  the  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nez  Perce  war.  He  had  obeyed  orders  without 
question,  though  he  knew  them  ill-advised,  and  had 
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accepted  even  abuse  without  resentment.  And 
things  had  worked  themselves  out  satisfactorily. 
But  how  they  could  do  so  now  I  could  not  see.  We 
had  left  civilization  behind  us,  and  every  mile  was 
carrying  us  farther  into  an  unknown  and  desolate 
country  peopled  only  by  red  men  who,  with  or  with- 
out cause,  had  little  use  for  white  men. 

Not  half  a  dozen  white  men  at  that  time  had 
knowledge  of  the  secret  places  of  the  country  into 
which  we  were  now  heading,  and  Leander  was  one 
of  those  men.  Yet  we  were  delibrately  passing 
him  by. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  captain  deliberately  made 
a  longer  march  than  usual  that  day,  for  we  traveled 
fast  and  late.  We  camped  that  night  at  a  natural 
water  tank  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lavas.  A  re- 
markably good  place  for  us  to  be  ambushed  if  the 
Indians  cared  to  dispose  of  us  now,  I  reflected  rather 
bitterly. 

That  night  as  I  turned  Irish  loose  to  graze  I 
fastened  each  end  of  the  rope  hobbles  just  above  the 
fetlocks,  and  then,  making  sure  that  I  was  unob- 
served, and  that  the  horse  was  far  enough  from  camp 
that  the  captain  would  not  see  him,  I  took  my  knife 
and  slashed  the  twisted  rope  in  two.  If  anything 
did  happen  and  we  had  to  run  for  it  I  had  no  wish 
to  have  to  stop  and  untie  hobbles,  and  if  nothing 
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occurred  the  captain  would  think  Irish  had  broken  the 
hobbles  during  the  night. 

I  rolled  into  my  blanket  as  soon  as  we  had  eaten, 
but  I  did  not  sleep.  For  perhaps  two  hours  I  lay 
awake,  and  then  I  was  startled  by  hearing  something 
rattling  our  camp  utensils  a  short  distance  away. 
I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow,  and  presently  I 
made  out  the  outlines  of  a  small  horse. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  startled  oath  from  the  cap- 
tain's tent,  and  he  emerged  with  an  angry  shout  at 
the  marauder.  He  threw  a  small  rock  which  landed 
upon  the  horse's  ribs  with  a  thud.  The  animal  kicked 
up  its  heels  playfully  and  fled  before  the  captain's 
assault.  But  in  its  flight  it  almost  trampled  upon 
my  bed,  but  I  could  have  yelled  with  joy  that  it  had 
come  so  close;  for  by  doing  so  it  enabled  me  to 
recognize  Leander's  mischievous  old  buckskin  pack 
horse,  Brogan. 

As  usual  Brogan  had  been  unable  to  resist  raiding 
a  camp  in  hopes  of  finding  some  biscuits,  or  possibly 
a  potato,  of  w)hich  he  was  inordinately  fond. 

Brogan' s  presence  meant  that  Leander  could  not 
be  far  away,  and  I  suddenly  saw  a  possible  way  to 
find  my  own  friend.  As  the  horse  rushed  by  me  T, 
too,  leaped  to  my  feet,  as  though  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep,  and  shouting  angrily  at  the  pony  fol- 
lowed him  away  from  camp,  pretending  to  pelt  him 
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with  rocks.    Seeing  that  I  was  dealing  with  the  camp 
robber  the  captain  returned  to  his  bed. 

I  had  taken  my  bridle  with  me,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  I  had  found  Irish  and  slipped  the  bridle 
onto  his  head.  Then  leaping  to  his  bare  back  I 
swiftly  overtook  Brogan,  and  came  dowri  upon  his 
rump  with  the  ends  of  my  bridle  reins.  And  at 
every  jump  I  continued  to  leather  him,  knowing  that 
in  his  distress  he  would  go  straightway  to  Leander's 
camp. 


CHAPTER  VII 
LEANDER  IS  FOUND— AND  LOST 

IT  was  much  farther  to  Leander' s  camp  than  I 
anticipated,  and  at  times  I  even  had  doubts  that 
Brogan  would  lead  me  there  at  all.  A  cold  fear 
arose  that  something  might  have  happened  to 
Leander,  and  Brogan  merely  was  wandering  about 
the  country.  Finally,  however,  the  horse  gave  a 
plaintive  whinny — though  I  was  not  actually  hurt- 
ing him — and  it  was  answered  by  another  horse  far- 
ther down  the  gorge  into  which  Brogan  had  headed. 
Presently  we  came  upon  Leander's  fine  roan  saddle 
horse,  Singer,  and  old  Brogan  stopped. 

Having  been  with  these  two  horses  for  months 
the  previous  year  Irish  remembered  them  and  the 
three  horses  rubbed  noses  in  a  most  friendly  spirit 
while  I  tried  to  guess  where  the  camp  lay.  I  was 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  anywhere  in  the  open  for 
Leander  was  cautious  about  such  matters.  There 
was  little  use  to  hope  that  Brogan  would  lead  me 
any  farther. 

Finally,  I  rode  slowly  on  down  the  gorge  and  be- 
gan to  shout  my  old  friend's  name  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.     His  two  horses,   I  noted,  had  turned  and 
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were  following  me.  My  voice  echoed  and  reechoed 
in  the  deep,  narrow  gorge,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Leander  must  hear  me  if  he  were  anywhere  about. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  heard  Leander's  voice  raised  in 
the  old,  familiar  yell.  I  let  out  a  whoop  of  relief 
that  made  the  canon  walls  fairly  ring.  A  moment 
later  Leander,  bareheaded,  and  more  excited  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him,  came  leaping  toward  me  from 
some  concealed  recess  in  the  rocks  where  he  had 
made  his  bed. 

"Dave!"  he  cried,  as  he  wjrung  my  hand.  "I 
can't  believe  it's  you!  Showin'  up  here  hundreds  o* 
miles  from  home,  an*  in  the  middle  o'  the  night. 
An'  me  thinkin'  I  had  myself  hid  till  even  a  red- 
skin couldn't  smell  me  out." 

"You  forgot  that  I  know  Brogan  and  his  habits," 
I  laughed.  "He  tried  to  rob  our  camp,  and  I  made 
him  guide  me  here." 

"I  alius  knowed  he  was  big  medicine,  but  he 
never  done  me  a  better  favor  than  bringin'  yuh  here, 
Dave,"  Leander  said  soberly.  "But  what's  up? 
What  brung  ye?" 

"Buffalo  Horn,"  I  said  with  a  smile.  Somehow 
the  mere  fact  of  finding  Leander  made  the  war  chief 
seem  less  dangerous. 

"BufTaler  Horn?"  Leander  inquired  gravely. 
"Yuh  mean  that  sucker  is  up  to  his  old  tricks  again  ?" 
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"That's  just  it,"  I  said.  "And  I'm  convinced  that 
he's  not  far  from  here  right  now." 

"Come  up  to  my  camp,  Dave,  an'  we'll  talk  it 
over,"  Leander  invited,  and  presently,  seated  about 
a  small  fire,  we  were  discussing  the  events  that  had 
brought  me  to  the  Bruneau. 

"Yuh  done  right  tuh  come,  Dave,  an'  yuh  done 
right  tuh  put  up  with  yore  officer's  orders,  unreason- 
able though  yuh  may  have  thought  they  Was.  In 
the  mornin'  I'll  go  have  a  talk  with  him." 

"I'm  afraid,"  I  said,  "that  he  won't  listen  to  you. 
He's  prejudiced  against  any  scout  that  doesn't  be- 
long to  the  army." 

"Well,  if  he  won't  let  me  join  yore  party  he  can't 
keep  me  from  trailin'  along  behind,"  Leander 
grinned. 

Before  it  was  yet  daylight  Leander  boiled  coffee 
and  fried  bacon,  and  I,  at  least,  ate  greedily.  I 
learned  that  my  old  friend  had  not  been  overly  suc- 
cessful in  his  trapping,  but  as  it  was  action  rather 
than  profit  that  he  cared  for  he  was  not  feeling 
badly.  Most  of  his  pelts  had  been  stolen  by  the 
Indians  we  were  intending  to  go  among,  the  so- 
called  "Owyhees."  Indeed,  Leander  had  intended 
to  start  for  Fort  Hall  immediately,  and  had  been 
delayed  only  because  Brogan  had  taken  a  notion  to 
go  on  a  prospecting  trip  of  his  own. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  at  all  we 
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mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  rather  hurriedly  to- 
ward my  own  camp.  If  I  was  late  getting  the 
horses  in  Captain  Knapp  would  be  furious.  Old 
Brogan  tagged  along  behind  for  some  distance, 
and  then  he  gave  it  up.  Had  Leander' s  camp  been 
moved  the  little  buckskin  could  not  have  been  left 
behind,  but  as  it  was  he  felt  secure,  and  perhaps  had 
no  desire  to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  previous 
evening. 

We  were  within  a  mile  of  our  camp  when  Leander 
ordered  a  sudden  halt.  "Is  them  yore  horses, 
Dave?"  he  demanded. 

I  'followed  the  direction  of  his  pointing  finger 
and  caught  my  breath  as  I  saw  a  little  cluster  of 
horses  behind  a  high  line  of  lava  rock.  There  were 
at  least  fifteen  of  them,  and  their  attitude  showed 
plainly  that  they  were  either  tied  or  held.  In  fact 
as  I  gazed  a  man  came  in  sight  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  camp,  and  made  some  sort  of  sign. 
A  moment  later  we  saw  the  band  of  horses  in  motion, 
with  somebody  leading  them. 

"Injuns!"  Leander  announced.  "Come  on, 
we've  got  tuh  git  ourselves  outa  sight  or  we'll  git 
our  own  ha'r  lifted." 

I  had  a  most  peculiar  feeling  as  I  followed 
Leander  into  a  coulee  out  of  sight.  The  Indians 
had  struck  at  last,  and  by  an  accident  I  had  been 
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away!  Were  my  two  companions  dead,  I  won- 
dered ? 

My  resentment  against  the  captain  faded  as  I 
reflected  that  he  might  even  now  be  lying  dead  in 
his  blankets.  It  required  no  great  discernment  to 
know  what  had  happened.  The  Indians  had  left 
their  horses  where  we  had  seen  them,  and  crawled 
all  about  our  little  camp  under  cover  of  darkness. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  had  attacked  and  sur- 
prised the  two  white  men.  Having  the  horses 
brought  in  was  an  assurance  of  their  success. 

"They  prob'ly  have  only  taken  'em  prisoners,'* 
Leander  replied  to  a  remark  of  mine.  "It's  dan- 
gerous business  killin'  a  United  States'  officer  an' 
they  know  it.     Buffaler  Horn  ain't  no  fool." 

"But  he  may  not  be  there.  I'm  inclined  to  think 
that  he  is  with  the  party  following  the  mountains," 
I  said. 

"That's  a  possibility,"  Leander  admitted.  "Thar's 
another  chance  that  this  is  a  party  o'  savages  from 
down  here  in  the  rocks — mebbe  the  same  rascals 
that  stole  my  pelts.    We'll  soon  know,  I  reckon." 

"How?"  I  inquired. 

"If  they're  Owyhees  they  won't  be  long  makin' 
fer  their  holes  in  the  lavas.  If  they're  this  party 
that  you  think  has  follered  yuh  across  the  desert 
they  won't  be  long  sendin'  a  signal  across  tuh  Buf- 
faler Horn.     But  if  it's  Buffaler  Horn  himself  he 
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won't  be  long  sendin'  out  a  party  tuh  try  tuh  locate 
you." 

I  saw  the  logic  of  my  friend's  analysis.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Indians  who  had  been  following  us 
knew  of  my  presence,  and  they  would  certainly  want 
to  know  what  had  becomie  of  me.  The  idea  of  being 
hunted  was  not  pleasant,  but  with  Leander  along 
I  really  had  little  fear. 

Leander  had  crawled  up  to  the  top  of  the  coulee 
and  was  keeping  watch  upon  the  Indians.  Though 
over  sixty  years  of  age  his  eyesight  was  as  keen  as 
a  hawk's.  No  reading  by  poor  lights  had  ever  in- 
jured him,  for  he  could  neither  read,  nor  write.  But 
his  reading  of  outdoor  signs  was  uncanny. 

"They've  sent  out  a  party  tuh  nab  yore  horses, 
an'  three  other  scoutin'  parties  of  two  bucks  each 
is  projectin'  around  in  an  attempt  tuh  find  out  what 
become  o'  yuh,"  he  called  presently.  "In  my  jedg- 
ment  Buffaler  Horn  is  thar  in  person." 

"What,  then,  will  become  of  the  captain  and 
Butler — if  they  haven't  already  killed  them?"  1 
asked  anxiously. 

"If  Buffaler  Horn  is  really  headin'  fer  the  Owyhee 
country  he'll  take  'eml  along.  If  he  needs  a  little 
blood  tuh  rouse  up  the  Injuns  down  thar  he'll  use 
them  fer  that  purpose." 

Only  too  well  I  knew  the  ruthless  methods  of  the 
Bannock  war  chief  when  ruthlessness  would  serve 
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his  purpose.  Undoubtedly  he  was  risking  every- 
thing on  this  last,  desperate  venture,  and  there  was 
small  chance  that  he  would  show*  mercy  to  any 
captives  he  might  take. 

"Is  there  a  chance  that  we  can  rescue  the  captain 
and  Pete  Butler?"  I  asked  rather  hopelessly. 

"Thar's  one  slim  chance — if  we  act  at  once," 
Leander  said  soberly. 

"Then — let's  take  it,"  I  said  impulsively.  It  was 
not  bravery  that  prompted  me,  but  I  had  been  lucky 
so  many  times  that  I  could  scarcely  consider  the 
possibility  of  disaster. 

"Thar's  about  fifteen  of  'em — jedgin'  by  the 
ponies,"  Leander  declared.  "Nine  of  'em  have  been 
sent  away,  but  none  of  'em  will  go  fur.  That  leaves 
six  at  yore  camp  guardin'  the  prisoners.  Thar's 
a  coulee  runs  up  within  a  few  hundred  yards  0* 
where  yuh  was  camped.  If  we  can  git  tuh  the  end 
o'  that  without  bein'  seen  we  may  have  a  chance." 

"You  think  the  two  of  us  can  whip  six  of  them?,, 
I  asked. 

Leander  smiled.  "Not  hardly.  'Specially  when 
they'll  be  shore  tuh  see  us  first.  But  thet  Irish  hoss 
o'  yours  ain't  lost  all  his  speed,  has  he?" 

"Indeed  he  hasn't,"  I  replied  wonderingly. 

"Well,  my  plan  is  for  you  tuh  ride  out  in  sight 
jest  like  yuh  didn't  know  nothin'  was  wrong.  When 
they  see  yuh  that  close  thar's  no  doubt  of  'em  takin' 
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after  yuh.  If  you  kin  manage  tuh  dodge  'em  all 
for  a  while  I'll  bust  in  an'  turn  the  prisoners  loose — 
if  they're  still  alive." 

"I'm  willing,"  I  said,  "but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  taking  all  the  danger." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Leander  denied.  "Injuns  never 
leave  their  prisoners  untied.  I  figger  every  last  one 
o'  them  will  take  after  yuh,  and  if  yuh  ain't  mighty 
careful  yuh'll  run  smack  into  one  o'  them  scoutin' 
parties." 

"The  Indian  don't  live  who  can  get  me  when  I'm 
on  Irish  and  have  clear  sailing,"  I  bragged. 

Leander  ignored  the  remark.  "We've  got  tuh 
move  fast  before  them  scoutin'  parties  return,  but 
we  got  tuh  deal  with  them  two  who  are  comin'  up 
this  way  first,"  he  declared. 

"Can  you  see  them?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"Not  yit ;  but  I  know  they're  trailin'  up  this  coulee, 
an'  we've  got  tuh  git  'em  without  makin'  no  fuss," 
he  said  briefly.  Thereupon  the  old  mountaineer 
began  his  preparations  for  catching  the  two  ambi- 
tious braves  as  calmly  as  he  would  go  about  cooking 
breakfast. 

We  left  our  horses  and  proceeded  around  a  bend 
in  the  coulee.  Upon  a  rock,  where  the  keen-eyed 
savages  could  not  fail  to  see  it  Leander  deposited 
his  pipe.  It  would  arrest  their  attention  and  arouse 
their  curiosity.    We  knew  Indian  nature  well  enough 
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to  know  that  they  would  surely  pause  to  take  counsel 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  pipe.  To  be  sure  that  it 
gripped  their  attention  sufficiently  Leander  puffed 
at  it  until  the  bowl  was  warm.  Our  problem  then 
was  to  conceal  ourselves. 

Leander  ordered  me  to  crawl  out  of  the  coulee, 
being  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  others,  but 
at  the  same  time  keeping  close  enough  to  the  pipe 
to  know  what  was  going  on.  Leander  himself 
climbed  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  coulee  on  the  other 
side  and  perched  himself  behind  a  huge  sagebrush 
growing  out  of  a  meager  bit  of  soil.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Indians  could  not  fail  to  see  him  at 
once.  But  after  he  had  arranged  himself  I  had  to 
look  several  times  to  know  that  he  was  really  there. 
His  yellow  buckskin  clothing,  his  gray  fur  cap,  and 
his  iron-gray  whiskers  merged  perfectly  with  the 
gray  of  the  bush,  and  the  clay-colored  soil  that  it 
grew  from.  In  time  the  Indians  would  make  him 
out,  but  we  hoped  to  act  before  they  made  a  dis- 
covery of  anything  beside  the  warm  pipe. 

We  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  before  the  two 
warriors  we  were  waiting  for  came  along.  One  of 
them  was  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  the  other,  and 
they  were  obviously  staying  in  the  coulee  because 
they  wanted  to  keep  out  of  sight  until  they  got  to  a 
place  where  they  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 
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I  began  to  fear  that  they  would  go  by  the  pipe 
without  seeing  it,  for  the  lead  Indian  was  looking 
up  rather  than  down.  I  observed  at  once  that  they 
were  Bannocks,  and  all  doubt  that  they  were  part 
of  the  band  that  had  been  following  us  left  my  mind. 

Then,  when  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
pipe,  the  leading  Bannock  saw  it.  He  vented  a 
guttural  word  of  surprise,  and  cast  a  swift,  sus- 
picious glance  up  the  canon.  I  knew  that  I  was 
practically  invisible,  though  I  was  in  a  position  of 
utter  helplessness  so  far  as  quick  action  was  con- 
cerned, but  my  heart  lost  a  beat  for  fear  he  would 
detect  Leander. 

When  I  ventured  another  glance  I  saw  the  Ban- 
nock holding  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  heard  him 
exclaim  at  its  warmth.  The  other  buck  was  hurry- 
ing to  his  side  eagerly. 

"White  man's  pipe,"  the  holder  of  the  pipe  ex- 
claimed in  his  native  tongue.  "Look,  it  is  yet 
warm  I" 

'Then  where  is  the  man  who  smokes  it?"  de^ 
manded  the  other.  "Is  it  the  boy,  Two  Tongues, 
that  we  are  after?" 

"Two  Tongues  is  a  papoose — he  does  not  smoke," 
the  other  returned.  I  knew  they  were  speaking  of 
me,  though  it  was  the  first  time  I  knew  that  I  had 
been  given  that  rather  unflattering  name.  Yet  I 
knew  that  it  was  because  of  my  ability  to  speak 
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their  language  as  well  as  my  own  which  had  earned 
me  the  title. 

"Then  we  must  watch,"  cautioned  the  second 
Indian. 

"The  white  men  are  careless.  They  leave  their 
pipes  lying  upon  the  ground  and  forget.  Or  per- 
haps this  white  man  saw  our  party  and  in  his  great 
fear  failed  to  remember  his  pipe,"  argued  the  holder 
of  the  pipe. 

My  cue  had  arrived. 

"It  is  a  medicine  pipe,"  I  said  in  Shoshoni,  trying 
to  make  my  voice  boom  out  deeply,  but  with,  I  fear, 
indifferent  success.  "He  who  touches  it  to  his  lips — ■ 
dies !" 

The  Indian  had  been  about  to  put  the  stem  to  his 
lips,  but  now  he  paused  in  dismay,  and  the  eyes 
of  both  were  riveted  toward  the  spot  where  I  lay. 

The  other  Indian  suddenly  started  to  raise  his 
gun,  but  at  that  moment  there  was  a  slight  swish 
above  him,  and  the  next  moment  the  noose  of  a 
rope  dropped  over  both  Indians*  heads,  and  Leander, 
bracing  himself  upon  his  precarious  footing,  jerked 
the  rope  taut  and  pulled  the  two  Indians  together 
so  tightly  that  their  arms  were  helpless. 

In  an  instant  I  leaped  down,  brandishing  my  six- 
shooter.  "Silence !"  I  hissed  in  Shoshoni.  "Make 
a  sound  and  die,  or  be  quiet  and  live." 

One  of  the  Indians  had  opened  his  mouth  to  sound 
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the  alarm,  but  the  promise  of  life  is  as  dear  to  a 
red  man  as  a  white.  He  closed  his  lips  sullenly,  but 
his  black  eyes  were  on  the  alert  for  the  first  chance 
to  turn  the  tables  on  us. 

In  a  moment  Leander  clambered  down,  but  the 
rope  around  the  Indians  did  not  slacken.  While  I 
held  my  gun  ready  to  use  Leander  wrapped  the  rope 
around  them  and  made  it  fast.  When  he  had  them 
secure  he  gave  a  sudden  jerk  and  their  feet  flew  out 
from  under  them.  They  struck  the  ground  with  a 
grunt,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath  one 
of  them  started  a  belated  yell.  Instantly  Leander 
clapped  a  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  held  it  till  the 
savage  ceased  to  struggle. 

"Tell  them  that  they  will  not  be  harmed  if  they 
behave  themselves/ '  Leander  said,  and  I  complied. 

The  most  necessary  precaution  was  to  gag  the 
Indians  effectually,  and  this  we  did  with  pieces  cut 
from  their  own  scanty  raiment.  In  a  few  hours 
we  knew  they  would  be  able  to  wriggle  free,  or  cut 
the  rope  on  some  sharp  rock.  It  was  as  good  a  fate 
as  they  deserved,  and  we  wasted  no  sympathy  upon 
them.  But  the  really  dangerous  business,  for  us  had 
yet  to  begin.  At  the  last  moment  Leander  reclaimed 
his  pipe,  we  secured  our  horses  and  went  down  the 
coulee,  the  way  the  Indians  had  recently  come  up. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  our  horses  out 
of  sight  at  all  times.     Had  the  Indians  been  above 
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us  it  would  have  been  impossible.  That,  indeed, 
was  why  the  Bannock  scouts  we  had  just  overcome 
had  been  on  foot. 

We  stopped  finally,  and  Leander  took  a  long, 
cautious  look  around.  "Not  a  Injun  in  sight,"  he 
said  with  satisfaction.  "Now,  Dave,  I've  told  yuh 
what  tuh  do.  Yore  biggest  danger  will  be  right  at 
the  start,  unless  yuh  happen  tuh  run  across  one  o' 
them  scoutin'  parties.  But  when  once  yuh  git 
started  don't  let  nothin'  turn  yuh  back.  Git  back 
close  tuh  my  camp  if  yuh  kin,  but  if  they're  still 
after  yuh  keep  on  goin'.  Be  careful  where  yuh  hit 
the  Bruneau,  because  thar's  a  lot  o'  places  it  kain't 
be  crossed." 

"And  you?"  I  asked  eagerly.  "You'll  follow  up, 
of  course  ?" 

"Sure,"  agreed  Leander.  "But  if  somethin'  hap- 
pens tuh  delay  me  I  don't  want  you  turnin'  back. 
That's  positive." 

He  gave  the  signal  and  I  rode  out  slowly  in  plain 
sight.  Nothing  happened,  except  that  Irish  snorted 
and  moved  most  reluctantly.  Almost  any  horse  dis- 
likes the  Indian  smell,  and  I  would  have  been  very 
dense  indeed  to  have  continued  with  the  horse  acting 
as  he  did,  but  I  pretended  not  to  notice.  Instead, 
when  I  had  crossed  perhaps  half  the  distance,  I 
began  to  whistle.  That,  I  knew,  would  arouse  the 
Indians. 
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I  rode  on  until  I  could  not  have  been  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  from  our  camp.  Leander  had 
forbidden  me  to  go  closer.  I  suddenly  stopped  my 
horse  as  though  for  the  first  time  suspecting  some- 
thing out  of  the  way.  Then,  neck-reining  Irish 
gently,  I  began  to  move  warily  away. 

Almost  instantly  there  came  the  report  of  a  rifle, 
and  Irish  gave  a  sudden,  tremendous  leap  that  al- 
most unseated  me.  I  learned  later  that  the  shot 
had  just  creased  his  flank,  and  it  must  have  hurt  like 
a  bee  sting. 

The  shot  was  followed  instantly  by  a  wild,  savage 
yell,  and  other  shots  came  almost  immediately.  I 
was  paying  no  great  attention  to  either  shots  or 
yells.  I  had  little  fear  of  their  being  able  to  hit 
me  with  a  bullet  while  my  horse  was  running  as  he 
was,  and  all  my  attention  was  given  to  leading  them 
away  from  the  camp  site  to  enable  Leander  to  dash 
in  and  liberate  the  other  white  men. 

Looking  back  I  saw  five  mounted  Indians  string- 
ing out  behind  me,  or  rather  spreading  out  so  that 
if  I  had  to  change  my  course  they  would  be  in 
position  to  flank  me.  They  were  shooting  and 
yelling  so  that  I  could  not  tell  what  was  happen- 
ing at  the  camp.  And  from  now  on  I  had  my  own 
work  cut  out  for  me  if  I  was  to  escape. 

Had  I  been  running  blindly,  as  the  Indians  sup- 
posed I  was,  I  would  probably  have  been  flanked. 
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But  I  knew  where  I  was  going,  and  Irish  had  never 
proven  himself  more  of  a  horse  than  he  did  that 
day.  It  was  an  exciting  half  hour,  but  at  the 
end  of  it  I  had  a  safe  lead  over  my  pursuers.  They 
were  still  coming  on,  for  they  perhaps  had  hopes 
that  I  would  be  headed  by  the  two  braves  we 
had  recently  trussed  up. 

Finally,  I  took  time  to  look  back.  Three  men 
were  riding  madly  away  in  the  direction  which 
Leander  had  indicated  he  would  take  if  success- 
ful in  liberating  the  two  soldiers.  I  could  easily 
identify  Leander's  Singer  horse,  for  he  was  ahead, 
and  rapidly  distancing  the  others.  And  the  next 
horse  was  my  own  black,  Tramp,  whom  the  Indians 
must  have  picked  up  by  accident.  But  the  third 
man  was  mounted  on  a  small  Indian  pony,  and  was 
rapidly  falling'  behind.  Not  only  that  but  two 
other  men  were  close  behind. 

As  I  looked  I  saw  this  third  horse  stagger  and 
fall.  In  a  moment  the  two  men  behind  had 
stopped  beside  him,  and  I  knew  that  one  of  the  white 
men  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

I  had  only  time  for  an  exclamation  of  pity,  and 
then  I  had  to  hold  my  own  lead.  I  came  upon 
Brogan,  and  by  that  time  feeling  fairly  safe  I  got 
behind  him  and  urged  him  ahead  of  me  at  a  protest- 
ing run,  for  I  had  little  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  return  to  Leander's  camp. 
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Following  Leander's  directions  as  closely  as  I 
could  I  was  able  to  throw  the  Indians  completely  off 
my  track — or  so  I  thought.  And  some  three  hours 
later  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  knob-like  pinnacle 
where  Leander  had  told  me  to  try  to  meet  him. 

I  found  a  man  upon  a  puffing  horse  already 
awaiting  me,  and  it  was  Captain  Knapp  on  Tramp. 
"Where  are  the  others?  Where  is  Leander?"  I 
asked  eagerly. 

"If  you  refer  to  the  old  trapper  who  set  me  free 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  captured,"  the  cap- 
tain answered. 

I  suddenly  felt  entirely  crushed.  I  had  found  my 
old  friend,  but  only  to  send  him  to  his  death. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
A  CLASH  OF  WILLS 

I  COULD  see  that  Captain  Knapp  was  somewhat 
shaken  by  his  recent  experience,  and  for  almost 
the  first  time  he  deigned  to  answer  my  questions  as 
though  I  was  capable  of  understanding  the  wisdom 
that  fell  from  his  lips. 

"How,"  I  asked,  "did  Leander  happen  to  be 
captured?  When  I  saw  him  last  his  roan  horse 
was  ahead  of  you." 

"It  was  Butler  riding  the  roan  horse,"  the  cap- 
tain said.  "He  was  liberated  first  by  your  friend, 
and  he  immediately  made  a  rush  for  the  roan  horse 
and  got  away.  I  told  the  mountaineer  to  shoot 
him,  but  he  refused." 

"And  Leander,  after  turning  you  loose,  had  to 
take  the  poorest  horse  to  make  his  escape,"  I  com- 
mented  bitterly. 

"He  chose  that  pony  before  I  mounted  this 
black,"  the  captain  said  angrily,  and  I  felt  the  old 
antagonism  between  us  coming  back  again. 

"Just  what  happened?"  I  asked. 

It  was  a  moment  before  the  captain  decided  to 
answer.     "We  were  completely  surprised  this  morn- 
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ing,"  he  confessed.  "Before  we  could  use  our 
weapons  we  were  overpowered  and  trussed  up  like 
chickens.  The  raid  was  directed  by  Buffalo  Horn 
himself,  and  a  white  man. 

"When  your  friend  arrived  the  white  man  was 
the  only  person  present.  He  was  taunting  me  as 
to  what  would  happen  when  we  reached  the  Owyhees, 
and  so  did  not  see  the  old  man  until  he  was  almost 
upon  him.  The  outlaw  fired,  but  I  think  he  missed. 
And  then  the  old  man  knocked  him  unconscious 
with  the  butt  of  his  rifle." 

"How,  I  wonder,  are  we  going  to  rescue  Leander 
now?"  I  queried. 

The  captain's  face  set  in  a  hard  expression. 
"There  is  nothing  we  can  do,"  he  stated.  "It  would 
be  a  foolhardy  thing  to  attempt,  and  anyway  it  is 
our  duty  to  go  on  and  talk  to  these  Owyhee  Indians 
before  Buffalo  Horn  reaches  them." 

"Never!"  I  declared  emphatically.  "Leander 
risked  his  life  to  save  you  and  Butler.  I,  at  least, 
am  not  going  to  abandon  him." 

"You  will  do  as  I  say,"  the  captain  said  quietly. 
"Perhaps  you  think  I  am  cowardly  in  running  away, 
but  I  can't  help  that.  From  what  I  heard  from  that 
renegade,  and  from  what  happened  this  morning 
I  feel  that  there  is  small  chance  of  any  of  us  com- 
ing out  of  this  alive,  but  my  duty  is  to  carry  a 
warning  to  the  Owyhee  Indians  in  the  shortest  pos- 
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sible  time,  and  that  I  intend  to  do.  As  the  com- 
mander of  this  expedition  I  insist  that  you  go  with 
me,  because  I  need  your  help." 

The  captain  was  not  a  coward.  Resentful  as  I 
was  I  realized  that.  He  was  a  grim  slave  to  duty. 
He  had  been  commissioned  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
and  nothing  short  of  physical  disability  could  turn 
him  aside. 

I  had  to  make  an  immediate  decision  myself,  to 
abandon  Leander  to  his  fate  and  go  on  with  the 
man  I  disliked.  And,  painful  though  it  was,  I  had 
to  choose  the  latter  course.  I  had  volunteered  to  go 
with  the  captain,  and  stay  with  him  I  must. 

Leander  himself  would  have  been  the  first  one 
to  urge  me  to  go  on,  I  knew.  Neither  was  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  I  could  really  help  Leander 
if  I  remained,  but  it  seemed  a  heartless  thing  to  do 
to  abandon  him  in  his  hour  of  trouble. 

We  were  far  from  being  out  of  danger  ourselves, 
and  we  were  utterly  out  of  supplies.  The  captain 
was  impatient  to  start,  so  I  got  behind  Brogan  and 
drove  the  little  buckskin  along  the  way  we  wanted 
to  go.  We  had  no  extra  rope,  and  I  knew  well 
enough  that  Brogan  would  not  lead  anyway.  When 
Leander  had  his  pack  upon  him  Brogan  would 
follow  willingly,  and  in  fact  he  could  not  be  per- 
manently lost  by  Leander.     But  he  owed  no  alle- 
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giance  to  us,  and  was  continually  doing  his  best  to 
get  back. 

"Look  here,,,  the  captain  said  finally,  "what's  the 
idea  of  trying  to  drive  that  worthless  cayuse  along 
anyway?" 

"This  horse  is  Leander' s  'medicine  horse/  "  I 
answered.  "Right  or  wrong  Leander  believes  that 
old  Brogan  brings  good  luck.  We  have  deserted 
Leander,  but  I  am  not  going  to  leave  his  pet 
horse  behind.,, 

"At  the  gait  he's  traveling  a  snail  could  leave  us 
behind,"  the  captain  retorted,  but  he  proceeded  to 
help  me  drive  the  buckskin  along.  The  captain  was 
perhaps  grateful  enough  to  Leander  that  he  was 
willing  to  make  this  concession.  He  was  also  more 
considerate  to  me,  for  when  I  told  him  how  I  had 
happened  to  find  Leander  he  did  not  offer  to  rebuke 
me  for  having  left  camp  without  permission. 

The  captain,  in  fact,  had  discovered  that  his  mis- 
sion was  more  dangerous  than  he  had  thought.  He 
knew  now  that  Buffalo  Horn  was  really  on  the  war- 
path, and  the  white  outlaw,  Jim  Lockard,  had  told 
him  boastfully  that  a  band  of  white  outlaws  meant  to 
locate  in  the  lava  beds  with  the  Indians  and  carry  on 
their  depredations.  These  men  would  be  worse  than 
the  Indians  if  we  fell  into  their  hands. 

But  all  was  not  harmony  between  the  captain 
and  myself.      Tramp   still   insisted   upon   roaming 
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away  from  camp,  and  the  captain  insisted  upon  stak- 
ing him  with  the  one  short  rope  in  our  possession. 
My  protests  went  unregarded.  I  felt  that  the  horse 
was  being  needlessly  starved  and  abused.  It  seemed 
that  we  were  doomed  to  quarrel  about  the  horses. 

Our  chief  immediate  problem  was  one  of  food. 
We  had  nothing  to  start  with,  but  by  great  good  for- 
tune we  jumped  up  a  bunch  of  antelope,  and  the 
captain  brought  down  a  fat  buck  with  a  splendid 
shot.  As  long  as  it  lasted  we  were  able  to  get  along, 
and  because  of  it  the  captain  insisted  that  we  head 
as  directly  as  possible  for  the  Owyhee  country,  in- 
stead of  turning  north  to  get  help  from  some  of  the 
scattering  ranches  even  then  located  along  the  creek 
bottoms  in  a  great  range  country. 

Presently,  however,  our  meat  was  gone.  We 
were  in  the  real  lava  bed  country.  It  was  broken 
up  into  a  wild  labyrinth  of  crisscross  chasms  and 
canons,  some  of  which  contained  running  water, 
and  some  not.  We  never  knew  when  we  would 
come  to  some  impassable  gorge,  or  when  the  course 
we  were  following  would  end  abruptly  against  a 
lava  wall  over  which  our  horses  could  not  climb. 

Finally  we  made  a  supperless  night  camp  under 
a  frowning  lava  cliff,  and  though  neither  of  us  cared 
to  mention  it  aloud  we  both  realized  that  our  situa- 
tion was  desperate.  Our  food  was  gone,  and  we 
had  seen  no  sign  whatever  of  game  of  any  kind. 
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Even  the  horse  feed  was  exceedingly  sparse,  a  mere 
tuft  of  grass  growing  here  and  there  among  the 
crannies  in  the  rocks. 

Worse  than  all  we  were  lost. 

As  usual  the  captain  started  to  stake  Tramp  with 
his  short  rope.  Already  there  was  the  haunted  look 
of  hunger  in  the  black's  eyes,  and  suddenly  I  found 
myself  flaring  up  insanely. 

"Turn  that  horse  loose,  damn  you,  or  I'll  kill 
you!"  I  suddenly  shrieked,  and  covered  the  captain 
with  my  revolver. 

I  had  been  brooding  too  much,  and  certainly 
had  lost  my  head.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  captain 
Was  tying  the  horse  up  from  force  of  habit  alone,  and 
that  had  I  called  his  attention  to  Tramp's  condition 
in  a  gentlemanly  way  that  he  would  at  least  have 
partly  yielded  to  my  request.  As  it  was,  the  thing 
called  for  a  definite  show-down  between  us. 

"You'll  be  court-martialed  for  this,"  the  captain 
said  steadily. 

"I  don't  care,"  I  retorted,  "the  horse  is  mine  and 
I  won't  have  him  starved.  I'm  not  obliged  to  take 
orders  from  you  anyway." 

"We'll  settle  this  question  of  taking  orders  right 
now — once  for  all,"  Captain  Knapp  said  evenly. 
"I  order  you  to  put  up  that  gun  and  stake  this 
horse." 

"Like  fun,"  I  sneered. 
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The  captain  started  slowly  toward  me.  His  gun 
was  in  his  belt  and  I  could  have  shot  him  easily,  but 
I  seemed  only  able  to  gaze  at  him  in  a  sort  of 
fascination. 

"You  will  obey  my  orders  or  murder  me  in 
cold  blood,"  the  captain  stated.  "Take  your 
choice." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  thoroughly  realized 
that  one  could  be  beaten  by  something  other  than 
force.  My  mad  mood  passed,  and  I  knew  that  I 
simply  could  not  pull  the  trigger.  And  if  I  did 
not  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  obey  his 
orders. 

I  suddenly  put  up  my  gun,  and  walking  over  to 
Tramp  I  staked  him  out  by  the  best  grass  I  could 
find,  though  I  knew  it  was  not  nearly  enough  to 
satisfy  the  horse.  The  captain  made  no  mention 
of  the  recent  quarrel  when  I  returned  but  soon 
after  he  broached  another  subject  which  threw  me 
into  even  more  of  a  turmoil. 

"It  is  lucky  we  brought  that  old  buckskin  pony 
along,"  he  remarked.  "If  we  don't  find  something 
to  eat  to-morrow  we'll  have  to  eat  him.  Horse 
meat  is  not  so  good,  but  it  will  sustain  life." 

"As  for  me  I'll  starve  first,"  I  declared  dully.  I 
knew  Leander's  broad  charity  and  understanding, 
but  one  thing  he  would  never  condone  would  be 
an  injury  to  Brogan.    For  many  years  the  old  pack 
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horse  had  been  the  old  mountaineer's  constant  com- 
panion. Like  all  old  timers  Leander  had  a  certain 
amount  of  superstition,  and  so  many  times  had  old 
Brogan  saved  his  life,  and  otherwise  brought  him 
luck,  that  Leander  had  come  to  believe  that  Brogan 
was  "strong  medicine."  If  Leander  still  was  alive 
I  knew  that  he  would  be  hopeful  of  escape  so  long 
as  he  believed  Brogan  to  be  alive.  But  if  ever  he 
should  find  that  Brogan  was  dead  his  hopes  would 
fade  and  die. 

It  was  a  foolish  notion,  perhaps,  but  it  was  almost 
the  one  weakness  my  old  friend  possessed,  and 
under  the  times  and  conditions  it  was  indeed  justi- 
fied. And  old  Brogan  was  indeed  a  wonder  horse. 
Physically  he  Was  a  marvel.  Good  as  Irish  was  he 
had  no  more  endurance  than  the  old  buckskin.  And 
Brogan  could  swim  like  a  muskrat.  By  once  swim- 
ming the  Clearwater  after  a  flood,  when  it  seemed 
impossible,  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  people 
by  preventing  a  union  of  the  Bannocks  and  Sho- 
shonis  with  the  Nez  Perce.  But  it  was  the  quality 
of  what  we  call  bull-headed  luck,  together  with  an 
uncanny  shrewdness,  w,hich  had  given  the  old  horse 
his  reputation.  Brogan,  Leander  used  to  say,  would 
eat  anything  a  white  man  would  except  beefsteak. 
This  propensity  caused  him  to  be  an  inveterate 
camp  robber.  This  had  caused  Leander  mild  annoy- 
ance, but  it  had  led  him  out  of  many  more  scrapes. 
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And  as  a  redeeming  quality  for  all  his  faults  was  the 
old  horse's  loyalty  to  Leander,  and  his  faculty  of 
turning  up  at  the  right  time  when  disaster  im- 
pended. I  could  have  considered  killing  Leander 
himself  with  almpst  as  much  equanimity  as  I  could 
Brogan. 

"You're  young,"  the  captain  laughed  mirthlessly. 
"A  hungry  belly  will  change  your  views." 

"If  a  horse  must  be  killed  it  will  be  one  of  the 
others,"  I  replied  doggedly.  "I  would  sooner  kill 
Irish  than  old  Brogan." 

"We'll  not  kill  a  horse  that  is  capable  of  carrying 
a  man,"  the  captain  said  with  a  tone  of  finality,  and 
that  ended  the  discussion  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  first  faint  sign  of  dawn  I  arose  and  tried 
to  stretch  my  numbed,  aching  limbs.  There  was  no 
fuel  where  we  had  camped,  and  we  had  no  blankets. 
Consequently  we  had  been  obliged  to  huddle  down 
against  the  warm  side  of  a  rock,  and  by  morning 
we  were  almost   frozen. 

I  walked  a  few  rods  away,  to  where  I  could 
see  Tramp.  I  knew  the  horse  had  long  since  eaten 
what  little  grass  was  within  his  reach,  and  with  the 
object  in  view  of  moving  him  to  another  place  I 
started  toward  him.  Suddenly  I  caught  sight  of 
something  moving  among  the  rocks  not  far  from  the 
black  horse.  Instantly  I  became  immobile,  waiting 
for  the  object  to  appear  again. 
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My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  some  wild  ani- 
mal trying  to  stalk  the  horse.  It  was  approaching 
him  against  the  wind,  and  as  yet  Tramp  was  un- 
aware of  its  presence.  Several  times  I  glimpsed  it 
moving  among  the  rocks,  and  throwing  myself  upon 
my  hands  and  knees  I  began  stalking  the  stalker. 
The  animal  appeared  to  be  several  feet  long  and  not 
very  high,  and  my  idea  was  that  it  was  a  cougar. 
Since  both  the  captain  and  I  had  lost  our  rifles  in  our 
last  camp  I  had  to  get  reasonably  close  before  risk- 
ing a  shot.  I  wfts  determined  to  make  a  kill  if 
possible,  for  any  kind  of  meat  would  be  preferable 
to  eating  poor  old  Brogan. 

Then  the  crawling  object  became  stationary  for 
a  moment,  and  most  of  it  was  in  sight  of  me.  In  full 
daylight  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  try  a  shot 
though  the  distance  was  great.  I  feared  that  I  would 
miss  in  the  half  light,  but  still  more  I  feared  that 
I  would  not  get  another  chance  at  the  creature  before 
it  sprang  upon  Tramp. 

Holding  my  revolver  with  both  hands  while 
sprawled  upon  my  stomach  I  took  a  careful,  though 
hasty  aim   and   pulled  the  trigger. 

Instantly  there  was  a  loud,  half -star  tied,  half- 
pained  yell  from  my  victim.  My  own  surprise  was 
almost  as  great,  for  instead  of  it  being  a  cougar  as 
I  had  supposed,  it  was  an  Indian !    The  fellow  got 
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to  his  feet  with  a  wild  plunge,  and  before  I  could 
pull  trigger  again  had  disappeared. 

I  knew  better  than  to  try  to  pursue  the  miscreant. 
Instead,  I  leaped  hastily  for  shelter  myself,  not 
knowing  but  what  there  might  be  other  foes  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Apparently,  however,  the  fel- 
low's companions,  if  any,  had  been  waiting  elsewhere 
until  his  contemplated  theft  Was  consummated. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  captain  came  rushing 
down,  inquiring  what  was  the  matter.  I  explained 
briefly,  and  though  we  took  a  short  look  around  the 
Indians  had  disappeared.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  we 
investigated  the  place  where  the  fellow  had  been 
lying  when  I  fired,  and  we  discovered  a  few  drops 
of  blood.  With  considerable  effort  we  followed  the 
blood  stains  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Here  we  discovered  where  several  ponies  had  been 
stationed,  but  there  was  nothing  left  now  but  their 
tracks.  It  proved  two  things,  however.  There  had 
been  several  Indians,  and  the  one  I  had  shot  had  not 
been  so  badly  injured  that  he  could  not  ride. 

How  they  had  come  to  neglect  attacking  us  was 
a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  we  were  soon  able 
to  guess.  We  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
eminence — a  not  very  high  rocky  knoll — to  get  a 
look  around,  when  suddenly  a  youthful  Indian  ap- 
peared in  sight  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aw&y.  To  my 
intense  disgust  he  was  astride  Irish.     He  paraded 
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himself  impudently,  and  made  insulting  signs. 
When,  unable  to  stand  it,  I  started  toward  him  on 
foot  he  made  a  final  insolent  gesture  and  dashed 
away. 

The  rascal  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen, 
and  though  he  was  dressed  much  like  a  Shoshoni 
I  was  sure  that  he  was  not  from  the  Fort  Hall 
reservation.  Our  conclusion  was  that  our  horses 
had  been  stolen  by  a  band  of  youngsters  from  the 
Owyhee.  They  were  not  yet  hostiles,  but  they  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  stealing  a  white  man's 
horses.  Doubtless  they  would  have  murdered  us, 
too,  had  they  felt  they  could  do  so  with  safety,  but 
we  had  chosen  our  night  camp  so  that  we  could 
not  well  be  surprised. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  ascertain  that  Brogan 
also  was  missing.  Now,  indeed,  our  situation  was 
desperate.  We  were  lost  in  the  lavas,  without  food 
or  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  with  only  one  half- 
starved  horse  between  us. 


CHAPTER  IX 
LOST  IN  THE  LAVAS 

MISERABLY  Captain  Knapp  and  I  returned 
to  what,  With  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, could  be  called  our  camp.  It  consisted  of 
nothing  but  two  holes  in  the  sand  where  we  had 
shivered  through  the  night,  for  our  belongings  were 
all  gone. 

My  eye  turned  at  once  to  the  one  thing  that 
remained  to  us  of  any  value,  except  our  revolvers — 
my  black  horse,  Tramp.  Upon  him  alone  depended 
our  only  chance  to  escape  with  our  lives.  Would  the 
captain  persist  in  starving  him  now  that  his  strength 
alone  stood  between  us  and  starvation  ?  We  were  in 
no  position  to  quarrel  over  the  horse  or  anything 
else,  and  yet  I  resolved  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
mistreatment  of  Tramp  that  we  would  surely  clash 
again.  I  own  to  a  weakness  for  horses,  and  I  had 
grown  fond  of  the  black. 

I  found  the  captain  regarding  me  with  a  queer 
expression  on  his  face.  As  he  caught  my  eye  he 
smiled. 

"Tough  situation,  Dave/'  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  looks  bad  for  us/'  I  agreed. 
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"I  think  you  had  better  take  the  horse  yonder 
and  try  to  reach  Boise/'  he  said.  "If  you  make  it 
have  them  send  out  some  soldiers  at  once." 

"But  you,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  still  on  my  original  job,"  he  answered.  "I'm 
going  to  try  to  find  these  Owyhee  Indians.  But  it 
seems  such  a  forlorn  hope  that  I  can  see  no  use  of 
wasting  your  life  along  with  my  own.  If  I  find 
them  I'll  try  to  get  along  without  an  interpreter." 

Instantly  my  whole  attitude  toward  the  captain 
changed.  It  was  a  magnanimous  gesture  on  his  part, 
and  it  showed  once  again  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  coward.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not  entertain 
the  idea  of  abandoning  him  there  in  the  desert.  The 
one  horse  we  had  left  might  be  our  salvation,  but 
if  the  captain  was  left  there  on  foot  he  had  not 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  to  survive. 

"I  volunteered  to  act  as  your  interpreter  to  these 
Indians,"  I  said  quietly.  "I  don't  propose  to  turn 
back  until  you  do." 

Captain  Knapp  looked  at  me  for  some  minutes — - 
almost  as  though  he  had  never  seen  me  before.  For 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  he  comprehended  that  I 
might  have  a  mind  of  my  own  worth  considering. 
His  idea  had  always  been,  it  seemed,  that  under- 
lings were  merely  inanimate  pieces  of  flesh  to  be 
moved  about  by  officers  like  checkers  on  a  checker- 
board. 
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"That's  manly  of  you — and  I  appreciate  it,"  he 
said  finally.  "If  you  feel  that  way  about  it  we 
had  as  well  start." 

"I  suggest  that  Tramp  will  be  able  to  carry  us  a 
considerable  distance  farther  if  he  gets  something 
more  to  eat,"  I  remarked.  "I  am  familiar  with  the 
tracks  of  both  Irish  and  Brogan.  If  you  will  watch 
Tramp  while  he  grazes  a  little  I  will  see  if  I  can't 
pick  up  our  other  horses'  tracks." 

"Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,"  the  captain  agreed. 

I  proceeded  to  make  a  wide  circle,  or  rather  half 
circle,  for  I  felt  sure  the  Indians  had  not  come  the 
way  we  had.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  there  was 
danger  of  Buffalo  Horn  coming  upon  us. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  chance  to  pick  up  the  tracks.  There 
were  miles  and  miles  of  lava-strewn  land  where  a 
horse's  hoofs  would  not  leave  an  imprint.  Undoubt- 
edly the  thieves  would  get  on  one  of  these  lava  leads 
and  stay  there  until  there  was  no  danger  of  our 
finding  them. 

But  though  I  quickly  became  satisfied  of  the 
futility  of  further  search  I  did  not  immediately  re- 
turn to  the  captain;  feeling  that  a  couple  of  more 
hours  for  Tramp  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  in 
the  long  run.  I  did  walk  around  a  bit  rather  rapidly 
just  before  returning  in  order  to  create  the  illusion 
that  I  had  been  searching  all  the  time.     It  was  not 
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hard  to  get  up  a  sweat,  for  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
I  was  weak  anyway. 

I  found  the  captain  highly  impatient,  but  when  I 
saw  Tramp  I  felt  that  the  little  deceit  had  been  justi- 
fied. We  both  mounted  the  black,  the  captain,  of 
course,  riding  in  front  and  choosing  the  course,  and 
set  out  toward  the  Owyhee. 

We  had  crossed  the  Bruneau  before,  and  our  de- 
sire was  to  get  out  of  the  lava  lands  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  could  see  a  mountain  range  to  the 
northwest,  and  we  had  hopes  of  at  least  finding  game 
there  that  would  serve  to  keep  us  alive.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  desolation  continued  indefinitely. 
The  distances  were  much  greater  than  they  looked, 
and  we  were  continually  confronting  impassable 
stretches  of  lava.  In  going  around  them  we  fre- 
quently found  ourselves  farther  back  than  we  had 
been  a  few  hours  before. 

We  soon  found  it  too  uncomfortable  for  us  both 
to  ride  the  horse  at  the  same  time,  and  too  hard 
on  Tramp.  Thereafter  we  took  turns  riding  and 
walking.  Along  toward  evening  the  captain  suc- 
ceeded in  shooting  a  rather  mangy  looking  rabbit. 
But  we  had  no  water,  and  had  seen  none  since 
morning.  In  fact  this  section  of  the  desert  appar- 
ently had  had  little  storm,  and  there  were  not  even 
stagnant  pools  in  the  depressions  of  the  rocks. 
Somehow,  we  had  little  desire  to  eat  our  rabbit 
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without  having  something  to  drink,  but  we  carried 
it  along,  and  when  we  stopped  for  the  night  we 
painfully  gathered  enough  brush  to  make  a  fire  and 
cook  the  meat  To  our  surprise  it  tasted  better 
than  we  had  anticipated,  for  we  had  the  keen  sauce 
of  hunger,  and  after  the  meal  we  both  felt  much 
better  and  stronger. 

Instead  of  staking  Tramp  that  night  I  used  the 
rope  to  hobble  his  front  feet  and  let  him  go.  In  the 
morning  we  both  set  out  to  find  the  horse,  because 
we  had  nothing  to  come  back  after  when  we  found 
him.  It  was  not  hard  to  get  on  his  tracks,  for  Tramp 
was  getting  tender- footed  and  kept  away  from  the 
rocks  whenever  possible.  And  the  hobbles  also 
caused  him  to  come  down  rather  hard  with  his  front 
feet,  thus  causing  a  harder  imprint  than  an  unfet- 
tered horse  would  have  left. 

We  quickly  discovered  that  the  horse  had  no  more 
than  stopped  to  graze  a  mouthful  or  two  of  grass 
along  the  way  until  he  was  several  miles  from  camp. 
And,  though  his  course  had  at  first  seemed  ram- 
bling, I  began  to  realize  that  he  was  really  choosing 
his  way  in  one  general  direction.  Then,  in  a  little 
swale  where  there  was  considerable  grass,  we  found 
where  the  horse  had  stopped  to  graze  for  an  hour 
or  so.  But  on  the  other  side  we  found  his  trail 
again  leading  out  in  that  same  general  direction. 

The  captain  had  offered  no  objection  to  my  hob- 
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bling  the  horse  the  night  before,  but  now  I  could 
see  that  he  was  silently  fuming.  We  pressed  on 
for  perhaps  five  miles  more,  and  the  sun  began  to 
beat  down  unbearably.  Our  thirst  was  now  a  really 
serious  matter. 

"I'd  like  to  get  close  enough  to  that  black  horse 
to  shoot  him/'  the  captain  gritted  suddenly. 

"I'm  sure  we'll  be  glad  he  got  away — if  we  are 
able  to  follow  his  tracks,"  I  observed. 

"What?"  the  captain  barked  huskily. 

I  had  little  doubt  then,  and  none  whatever  now, 
that  the  captain  was  a  good  soldier.  He  was  an 
Easterner,  however,  and,  I  learned  later,  had  not 
been  in  the  West  more  than  six  months.  His 
knowledge  of  the  frontier  was  rather  vague.  By 
rights  some  more  experienced  officer  should  have 
been  assigned  to  this  mission,  but  the  order  had 
been  given  and  that  settled  it. 

Leander  had  cautioned  me  frequently  to  trust  my 
horses — especially  if  they  happened  to  be  intelligent 
ones.  "People  will  foller  dogs  on  a  trail  without 
hesitation,  but  they  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  ideer 
o'  foller  in'  a  horse,"  he  had  remarked.  "As  a  matter 
o'  fact  a  good  horse  is  a  sight  more  dependable  than 
ary  dog.  When  yuh  lose  yore  way  yuh  kin  alius  de- 
pend on  yore  horse  tuh  git  yuh  out.  When  a  dog 
loses  the  scent  or  whatever  he  may  be  follerin'  he's 
through.    But  a  good  horse  has  got  a  broader  view. 
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Jist  trust  him  an'  he'll  figger  a  way  out  where  a 
human'll  be  plumb  stumped." 

Now  I  was  sure  that  Tramp  was  trying  to  find 
water.  I  was  sure  the  horse  had  never  been  in  the 
country  before,  but  I  was  equally  sure  that  his 
instinct  was  a  surer  guide  than  our  reason.  And  I 
had  come  to  feel  that  like  old  Brogan  he  was 
something  of  a  "medicine"  horse.  I  tried  to  explain 
my  views  to  Captain  Knapp,  but  made  little  im- 
pression. 

"Nonsense!"  he  snorted.  "Besides,  this  horse 
is  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  never  will  get 
out  of  the  lavas  this  way." 

We  held  on,  however,  for  overtaking  the  horse 
now  seemed  our  only  chance  to  escape.  Hour  after 
hour  we  plodded  along  weakly  and  wearily.  Our 
lips  were  cracked  and  sore,  and  my  tongue  felt 
strangely  thick  and  sticky.  The  captain,  who  wore 
boots,  complained  of  his  feet  being  sore.  My  mocca- 
sins were  better  suited  to  a  hike  of  that  kind,  but 
by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  was  reeling  from 
weakness,  and  I  caught  the  captain's  anxious  eye 
upon  me  appraisingly  more  than  once. 

As  for  Captain  Knapp  he  was  no  longer  the  dig- 
nified figure  he  had  once  been.  His  uniform  was 
crumpled  and  torn,  his  boots  cracked  and  scuffed, 
and  his  lean,  bronzed  cheeks  were  now  covered  with 
a  growth  of  stubble  several  days  old  that  did  not 
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improve  his  appearance.  My  own  looks,  I  knew, 
were  worse. 

It  may  have  been  that  we  traveled  more  slowly 
than  we  thought,  but  we  did  not  seem  to  gain  on 
Tramp.  That  day  we  did  not  so  much  as  see  a 
rabbit.  When  we  stopped  that  night  our  situation 
was  truly  desperate.  Only  one  factor  was  in  our 
favor.  We  had  unexpectedly  emerged  from  the 
lavas  on  to  a  sort  of  plain,  and  looking  back  we 
both  realized  that  Tramp  had  perhaps  chosen  the 
shortest  way  out.  I  felt  somewhat  vindicated, 
though  when  I  lay  down  that  night  I  doubted  if 
I  would  have  strength  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

I  slept  little  that  night,  for  my  thirst  was  far 
too  disagreeable.  Yet  the  cool  night  air  gave  us 
some  relief,  and  I  occasionally  dozed;  though  only 
to  wake  up  in  a  sort  of  frenzied  panic. 

In  the  morning  I  found  myself  not  only  weak,  but 
so  stiff  and  sore  that  I  could  scarcely  drag  one  foot 
after  the  other.  I  had  caught  cold  during  the 
night,  and  now  a  raging  fever  added  to  my  torment. 
For  the  first  time  I  gave  up  all  hope,  feeling  myself 
unable  to  go  farther.  After  a  mile  of  painful 
progress  a  wave  of  nausea  overcame  me,  and  I 
dropped  to  the  ground. 

The  captain  bent  over  me,  and  his  stern  face  was 
almost  kindly.     "A  little  farther,  Dave,"  he  urged. 
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"There's  a  bit  of  shade  just  ahead  a  ways.  When 
we  get  over  there  you  can  rest,  and  I'll  go  on  and 
overtake  the  horse  and  come  back  for  you."  He 
spoke  confidently,  but  I  felt  sure  that  he  had  little 
hopes  of  overtaking  Tramp. 

With  his  assistance  I  managed  to  go  on  to 
where  a  clump  of  giant  buck  brush  provided  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shade. 

"Now  don't  try  to  go  on,"  the  captain  commanded. 

"If  you  do  I  may  lose  sight  of  you  entirely.     I'm 

!  going  to   leave   my    handkerchief    on   top   of    the 

highest  bush  so  that  I'll  be  sure  to  find  you  when 

I  return." 

"If  you  don't  get  back,  Captain,"  I  murmured, 
I  want  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  I  misunderstood  you." 

The  captain  impulsively  offered  his  hand.  He  had 
changed  greatly  during  those  past  few  trying  days. 

"It  was  a  mutual  mistake,  Dave,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
that  was  almost  kindly.  "Now  buck  up  and  hold 
your  nerve.  I'll  be  back  whether  I  find  that  cursed 
horse  or  not." 

He  went  on  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  the  captain  had  proven  himself  to 
be  a  better  man  than  I.  I  should  have  expected  it, 
for  I  was  young  and  my  muscles  were  not  yet  hard- 
ened, but  I  had  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat  proud 
of  my  own  ability. 

I  had  a  thousand  things  to  think  of  as  I  lay 
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there  resting,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  think 
clearly  of  any  of  them.  No  sooner  would  one 
thought  enter  my  mind  than  it  was  driven  out  by 
something  else.  I  thought  of  my  people  at  home; 
of  their  misery  when  I  failed  to  return — for  I  had 
no  thought  now  but  that  I  was  doomed  to  die.  I 
thought  of  Leander,  wondering  if  he  would  be  more 
fortunate  than  I,  or  if  he  was  doomed  to  be  tor- 
tured by  bitter,  resentful  savages.  I  thought  of 
Buffalo  Horn  and  his  insane  lust  for  vengeance. 
How  he  would  gloat  if  he  knew  my  present  circum- 
stances !  But  at  least  he  would  not  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  me  to  death  himself  as  I  knew 
he  very  much  hoped  to  do.  I  thought  of  little  Annie, 
and  the  tragedy  of  her  life.  My  own  failure  to  help 
her  gave  me  more  than  a  moment's  poignant  regret. 

In  short,  my  thoughts  were  all  feverish  and 
chaotic,  and  all  tinged  with  a  gloomy  despondency. 
I  am  sure  I  suffered  from  hallucinations.  One  thing 
I  presently  grew  certain  of  was  that  Captain  Knapp 
would  never  return. 

In  a  sort  of  panic  I  got  to  my  feet  and  staggered 
on,  completely  forgetting  the  handkerchief  the  cap- 
tain had  left.  The  country  now  was  quite  rolling, 
with  foothills  not  a  great  distance  away  on  two  sides. 
The  soil  was  loose  and  ashy,  and  Tramp's  tracks, 
which  we  had  been  following  for  so  long,  were  still 
plainly  visible.     Some  sort  of  instinct  kept  me  on 
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those  tracks,  though  my  mind  was  strangely  jumbled. 

I  scarcely  know  how  far  I  had  traveled  when  I 
was  recalled  to  my  surroundings  by  a  shout.  It 
seemed  to  recall  me  instantly  to  my  senses.  I  looked 
around  eagerly,  expecting  that  the  captain  had  re- 
turned. But  instead  of  the  captain  I  saw  three  men 
riding  rapidly  toward  me. 

Two  of  the  men  were  strangers  to  me,  but  the 
third  was  no  other  than  Pete  Butler,  Captain  Knapp's 
orderly.  The  man  was  still  riding  Singer,  Leander's 
fine  saddle  horse,  and  my  reaction  was  not  a  sense 
of  gratitude  that  I  was  being  rescued,  but  a  feeling 
of  resentment  toward  Butler  as  I  remembered  that 
he  had  practically  stolen  the  horse  from  Leander  and 
left  my  old  friend  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  It 
had  been  a  cowardly  action  at  best.  And  I  had  never 
cared  much  for  Butler. 

As  they  rode  up  I  saw  there  was  a  leer  on  Butler's 
coarse,  rather  stupid  face.  The  men  with  him  were 
as  villainous  looking  a  pair  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

"Hello,  Kid,  where's  the  'cap'  ?"  Butler  greeted. 

Half  demented  though  I  probably  was  I  somehow 
realized  that  these  men  did  not  wish  us — particularly 
the  captain — well.  Possibly  it  was  because  of  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  Butler  asked  for  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said  painfully.  "He  went  on 
and  left  me." 

"The  damn  coward,"  Butler  sneered. 
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I  flared  up  at  that,  though  it  was  an  extremely 
foolish  thing  to  do.  "He  at  least  intended  to  come 
back  and  save  me  if  he  could.  Did  you  go  back  to 
rescue  Leander  from  the  Indians  after  you  had 
stolen  his  horse ?"  I  demanded  wrathfully. 

The  fellow  flushed  angrily,  and  might  have  struck 
me  had  not  one  of  the  other  men  intervened. 

"What's  that  rag  on  that  bush  back  thar  fur?"  this 
man  demanded. 

"I  don't  know/'  I  said  sulkily. 

"Looks  tuh  me,  Butler,  like  yore  ex-captain  mighta 
left  it  thar  as  a  marker  tuh  come  back  by  an'  find 
the  kid,"  this  man  addressed  Butler. 

"Mebbe  so,  Dodd,"  Butler  agreed  uneasily. 
"Mebbe  we'd  better  go." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Butler,"  Dodd  snapped.  "If  this 
here  captain  lives  he'll  turn  you  in  as  a  deserter  an' 
some  day  it'll  cause  yuh  a  lot  o'  trouble.  Better  git 
him  while  the  gittin'  is  good.  These  damned  officers 
are  better  off  dead  than  alive  anyway.  Ain't  that 
right,  Lev^en?" 

"Shore  is,"  concurred  the  other,  and  I  now  knew 
them  to  be  outlaws. 

I  saw  that  Butler  did  not  relish  the  cold-blooded 
proposition,  though  it  was  only  because  he  feared 
Captain  Knapp,  I  was  sure. 

"What  about  the  kid  here  ?"  he  parried. 

"I  got  a  hunch  Jim  Lockard  wants  tuh  see  him," 
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Dodd  answered.  'Tor  some  reason  Buffalo  Horn 
kinda  hankers  tuh  git  his  mitts  on  this  younker,  an' 
it  might  he'p  our  stand-in  tuh  turn  him  over  tuh 
him." 

Butler  glared  at  me  malevolently.  He  had  never 
liked  me  from  the  first,  and  my  reminder  of  the 
cowardly  manner  in  which  he  had  deserted  Leander 
made  him  hate  me  far  worse.  I  knew  that  I  could 
expect  no  mercy  from  him. 

"What  had  we  better  do?"  Levsen  asked. 

"I'll  take  the  kid  on  tuh  camp,  an'  you  fellers  hide 
yore  horses  an'  wait  behind  that  little  raise  there  till 
this  here  captain  shows  up.  Then  perforate  him  an* 
come  on,"  directed  Dodd,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader. 

I  was  hoisted  on  behind  Dodd,  who  took  my  gun 
with  the  sinister  comment  that  he  did  not  want  me 
shooting  him  in  the  back.  Presently  we  were  near- 
ing  the  outlaw  camp  at  a  small  spring  in  the  hills. 
I  felt  that  I  was  riding  to  my  death,  but  I  was  too 
weak  to  resist. 

And  I  had  small  hope  that  Captain  Knapp  would 
fare  any  better. 


CHAPTER  X 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  WHITE  RENEGADES 

I  HAD  been  a  prisoner  in  Indian  camps  before, 
but  this  was  my  first  experience  as  a  prisoner 
among  people  of  my  own  race.  I  was  quickly  to 
learn  that  my  white  captors  were  more  brutal  and 
unscrupulous  than  the  red  men. 

The  Indians  were  fighting  for  a  cause.  Even  Buf- 
falo Horn,  fierce  and  vindictive  warrior  that  he  was, 
believed  that  he  was  only  avenging  injuries  to  his 
people.  Certainly  the  Indians  had  many  just  griev- 
ances. The  Nez  Perce  had  been  ruthlessly  despoiled 
of  the  homes  of  their  fathers;  the  Bannocks  and 
Shoshonis  had  been  tricked  and  cheated  by  design- 
ing white  men.  In  the  mad  rush  for  gold  and  land 
the  rights  of  the  original  owners  had  seldom  been 
considered.  I,  having  lived  most  of  my  life  among 
the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonis,  knew  that  most  of  them 
were  instinctively  a  kindly  and  just  people;  but  ca- 
pable of  resenting  an  injustice  to  the  death.  Circum- 
stances had  caused  me  to  become  the  foe  of  Buffalo 
Horn,  and  no  good  wishes  that  I  held  toward  his 
people  would  serve  me  if  I  fell  into  his  hands.  At 
the  same  time  I  realized  that  mistreatment  was  back 
of  the  Indians'  savagery. 
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The  same  thing  could  not,  however,  be  said  of 
these  white  outlaws.  Their  only  object  was  loot  and 
robbery,  and  to  attain  their  ends  they  were  willing 
to  encourage  the  Indians  in  their  depredations  to 
give  themselves  a  temporary  shield. 

Two  more  white  men  were  at  the  outlaws'  camp 
to  which  the  man  Dodd  conducted  me,  and  one  of 
them  I  recognized  instantly  as  the  fellow  who  had 
come  to  our  ranch  to  inveigle  me  into  the  hands  of 
Buffalo  Horn.  Now  I  heard  him  addressed  as  Jim 
Lockard,  a  name  symbolic  of  greed  and  cruelty.  As 
Dodd  reached  back  and  fairly  brushed  me  off  the 
back  of  the  horse  this  hairy  monster,  Lockard,  sprang 
up  and  came  toward  me. 

"By  Gad,  Dodd,  where'd  yuh  git  the  younker?"  he 
demanded. 

"Found  him  all  in  over  here  a  few  miles.  Reckon 
he  ain't  had  no  grub  nor  water  fer  a  long  time.  Jest 
thought  I'd  bring  him  along." 

"Good.  Buffalo  Horn'll  be  plumb  tickled  tuh  have 
him  fer  a  playmate,"  Lockard  chuckled.  "See  any- 
thing o'  that  army  officer?" 

"No;  but  Levsen  an'  that  new  man  are  lurkin'  fer 
him,"  Dodd  informed  his  chief. 

"Bring  some  water,  Lunt,"  Lockard  called  to  the 
third  man,  who  brought  a  dipper  of  water  which 
they  let  me  drink. 

I  had  taken  too  much  and  for  a  while  I  was  deathly 
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sick.  Gradually  I  felt  better,  and  when  they  cooked 
supper  I  was  able  to  do  it  ample  justice.  Until  my 
hunger  was  satisfied  I  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
but  once  that  was  appeased  I  had  time  to  consider 
my  own  plight,  and  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  my  friends.  Somehow  I  could  now  class  Cap- 
tain Knapp  as  such,  as  well  as  Leander. 

When  it  grew  dark  the  outlaws  started  a  fire.  Ap- 
parently they  felt  themselves  perfectly  safe  for  they 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fire,  nor  to  subdue  their 
voices.  The  comfort  of  the  fire  seemed  to  loosen 
their  tongues,  for  as  they  lounged  about  the  cheerful 
blaze  they  talked  freely  of  their  plans. 

I  had  not  been  tied  up,  but  the  man  Dodd  was 
never  far  away  from  me.  I  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  if  I  did  try  to  escape  that  these  men 
were  expert  shots  and  would  bring  me  down  before 
I  could  get  any  distance  away.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  except  keep  my  ears  open.  I  felt  at  the  time  that 
there  was  small  chance  of  my  ever  being  able  to  turn 
my  information  to  account,  but  I  meant  to  overlook 
no  opportunities. 

"What  I  can't  see/'  Dodd  remarked,  "is  why 
Buffalo  Horn  hates  this  young  feller  so  bad.  Why, 
he's  only  a  mere  kid." 

"That  kid  is  trickier  than  yuh  imagine,"  Jim 
Lockard  said  with  a  hairy  grin.  "It  was  him  who 
brung  them  soldiers  on  us  awhile  back,  an'  the  way 
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he  dodged  out  from  under  Buffalo  Horn  an'  me  by 
slidin'  over  a  snowdrift  was  a  sight  tuh  see." 

"Mebbe  so,"  Dodd  acknowledged  with  a  curious 
glance  at  me.  "But  Buffalo  Horn  is  too  big  a  man 
tuh  waste  his  time  on  a  kid  like  this." 

"Buffalo  Horn  told  me  that  it  was  this  kid  an' 
an  old  trapper  they  call  Leander  who  kept  the  Ban- 
nocks an'  Shoshonis  from  joinin'  up  with  the  Nez 
Perce  last  year.  This  kid  kin  talk  Shoshoni  like  a 
native,  an'  it  seems  he  made  Chief  Joseph  believe 
that  the  Bannocks  an'  Shoshonis  had  turned  against 
him,  right  when  Buffalo  Horn  was  on  his  way  tuh 
make  an  alliance.  Ain't  that  right,  Kid?"  Lockard 
turned  to  me. 

"It's  your  discussion,  not  mine,"  I  said  crisply. 
"But  there  was  another  white  renegade  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  hear  about.    He  was  killed." 

"Dry  up,  curse  you,"  the  outlaw  leader  growled 
furiously.  "Yo're  in  no  position  tuh  be  callin' 
names." 

"I  didn't  call  you  a  renegade,  but  you  seem  will- 
ing to  accept  the  term,"  I  taunted. 

"Spunky  kid,  ain't  he  ?"  Lunt  laughed. 

"Buffalo  Horn'll  burn  some  o'  the  spunk  outa 
him,"  Lockard  rasped. 

The  other  two  men  laughed  callously. 

"Still,  I  can't  see  why  the  war  chief's  got  it  in 
fer  him  so  pertick'lar"  Dodd  declared. 
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"I  got  it  from  that  Injun  kid  they  call  the  Badger, 
who  acted  as  interpreter  for  us,  that  this  younker 
has  humiliated  Buffalo  Horn  a  heap.  Fer  one  thing 
Buffalo  Horn  aspired  tuh  git  the  kid's  saddle  horse 
an'  failed.  But  the  thing  that  sticks  in  the  war 
chief's  craw,  an'  which  won't  come  out  till  he  sees 
this  kid  burnt  tuh  a  cinder  is  the  fact  that  he  once 
took  them  big  buffalo  horns  away  from  him,  that  he 
wears  on  the  warpath.  They're  his  fightin'  medi- 
cine, yuh  know,  an'  takin'  'em  was  an  insult  that 
nothin'  short  o'  death  kin  wipe  out,"  Lockard  ex- 
plained. 

"Is  that  right,  Kid?"  Lunt  queried. 

I  did  not  answer,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  this 
did  account  in  part  for  Buffalo  Horn's  ferocious 
malice  toward  me.  It  had  been  necessary  for  Leander 
and  me  to  confiscate  the  war  chief's  headgear  to  keep 
him  from  joining  the  Nez  Perce  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 
We  had  left  them  where  Buffalo  Horn  could  find 
them  later,  but  it  was  true  that  the  hurt  to  his  pride 
could  be  wiped  out  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

"That  bein'  the  case,"  Dodd  said,  "Buffalo  Horn 
hadn't  orta  hesitate  at  all  about  helpin'  us  with  that 
raid  on  the  Silver  City  bank." 

At  my  start  the  eyes  of  the  three  outlaws  were 
focused  upon  me. 

"Be  careful  how  yo're  blurtin'  out  our  plans  some- 
times, Dodd,"  the  leader  said  coldly. 
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"Hell,  this  kid  won't  never  git  a  chance  tuh  blab," 
Dodd  declared. 

"Yo're  right  he  won't!"  Lockard  agreed.  'Til 
blow  his  brains  out  myself  before  I  let  him  git 
away." 

"But  we  can't  afford  tuh  do  that  if  by  keepin' 
him  alive  we  kin  git  Buffalo  Horn  an'  his  young 
bucks  tuh  draw  all  the  men  away  from  Silver  City 
while  we  raid  that  bank,"  Dodd  reiterated.  "That 
raid  should  net  us  a  quarter  of  a  million,  an'  we 
can't  overlook  a  bet." 

Apparently  the  prospect  of  the  wealth  they  hoped 
to  get  overpowered  the  outlaws,  or  perhaps  they 
thought  that  having  said  so  much  before  me  they  had 
just  as  well  say  more.  At  any  rate  they  began  to 
discuss  their  plans  freely. 

Silver  City,  it  seemed,  was  then  at  the  height  of 
a  great  mining  boom.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  silver  was  being  taken  out  of  the  ground.  Trans- 
portation was  difficult,  and  much  of  the  precious 
metal  was  on  hand.  To  further  development  it  was 
used  as  collateral,  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  cur- 
rency were  lying  in  the  one  bank  of  the  boom  town. 
What  a  haul  for  the  outlaws  it  would  be ! 

For  a  long  time  Jim  Lockard  had  had  his  spies 
in  the  town,  and  one  of  them,  I  learned,  occupied  a 
position  of  trust  in  the  bank.  The  plan  as  they  out- 
lined it  was  for  Buffalo  Horn  and  his  young  braves 
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to  pretend  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  town.  Some 
outlying  ranches  were  to  be  raided,  and  the  ranchers 
butchered.  Naturally,  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
town  would  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  And  while 
they  were  following  the  elusive  Buffalo  Horn  the 
outlaws  would  dash  into  the  town,  hold  up  the  bank, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  employee,  who  was  to 
pretend  to  be  intimidated,  secure  all  the  funds  in 
the  bank  and  make  away  to  the  safety  of  the  lava 
fastnesses,  where  they  would  be  safe  until  able  to 
make  their  final  getaway. 

With  all  this  knowledge  in  my  head  I  could  only 
chafe  in  futile  resentment.  Now  that  I  knew  all 
this  it  was  certain  the  outlaws  would  never  give  me 
a  possible  chance  to  escape.  Not  only  would  I  en- 
danger their  project  if  I  got  away  to  raise  the  alarm, 
but  I  was  now  a  vital  pawn  in  their  desperate  game. 
Buffalo  Horn  was  only  too  anxious  to  make  raids, 
but  undoubtedly  he  preferred  to  make  them  in  his 
own  way.  The  outlaws  had  promised  to  use  part  of 
the  money  they  hoped  to  get  to  buy  rifles  and  am- 
munition for  the  warriors,  and  it  was  this  which  had 
first  induced  Buffalo  Horn  to  enter  into  the  compact. 
But  having  a  justified  doubt  as  to  their  sincerity 
in  carrying  out  that  part  of  the  bargain  it  seemed  that 
he  was  inclined  to  balk  at  the  whole  proceeding.  My 
timely  arrival  gave  the  outlaws  the  final  persuading 
argument  they  had  been  looking  for. 
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Suddenly  we  heard  a  noise,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
outlaws  turned  toward  the  sound,  and  narrowed  with 
quick,  hard  suspicion.  Living  hunted  lives  as  they 
did  every  unexplained  movement  was  a  menace.  Of 
course  we  all  believed  it  was  the  two  other  outlaws 
returning,  but  the  men  crouched  in  an  attitude  of 
suspicion  until  they  knew.  Their  return  meant  much 
to  me,  for  then  I  would  know  whether  the  captain 
had  been  murdered  or  not.  But,  much  as  I  wanted 
to  know,  I  could  not  wait  to  find  out,  for  suddenly 
I  thought  I  had  a  bare  chance  to  escape. 

The  food  and  drink  had  restored  much  of  my 
strength  to  me;  indeed,  I  could  almost  feel  new  life 
coursing  through  my  veins,  and  wild  hope  perhaps 
made  me  feel  stronger  than  I  was.  I  was  sitting 
between  Dodd  and  Lunt,  with  Lockard  almost 
directly  opposite  me  across  the  fire.  Dodd  could 
have  reached  out  and  put  his  hand  upon  me  at  any 
moment,  but  for  that  one  instant  I  was  neglected  as 
the  three  men  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness. 

Outside  the  narrow  circle  of  firelight  it  appeared 
to  be  pitch  dark.  If  I  could  only  spring  that  far 
I  felt  that  I  would  have  a  chance.  I  knew  that  the 
odds  were  heavy  that  I  would  get  a  bullet,  but  I  was 
willing  to  take  the  chance.  Nor  was  I  in  the  least 
heroic.  I  knew  from  previous  experience  how  little 
mercy  I  could  expect  from  Buffalo  Horn  once  I  was 
delivered  to  him,  and  if  I  must  die  I  felt  that  death 
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from  a  bullet  would  be  far  preferable  to  what  I 
might  expect  otherwise. 

Tensing  myself  rigidly  I  leaned  ahead  far  enough 
to  put  the  tips  of  my  fingers  upon  the  ground.  I  saw 
Lunt  look  around  at  me  and  knew  that  I  must  act 
now  or  never.  Straining  every  muscle  to  the  utmost 
I  suddenly  hurtled  forward,  straight  over  the  fire. 

I  felt  Dodd's  hand  brush  my  leg  as  he  grabbed  for 
me ;  heard  Lockard's  surprised  curse  as  he,  too,  tried 
to  lay  a  hand  upon  me,  but  was  only  conscious  of  a 
wild  surge  of  joy  that  I  Was  momentarily  free. 
With  two  or  three  more  desperate  bounds  I  was 
outside  the  gleam  of  the  firelight,  though  it  was 
not  so  dark  out  there  as  I  had  supposed. 

I  had  deliberately  chosen  my  course,  believing  that 
Lockard  was  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three.  If  I 
could  get  where  he  would  have  to  turn  around  in 
order  to  use  his  gun  I  felt  that  a  precious  second 
would  have  been  gained.  I  had  been  successful  in 
that,  and  Dodd,  too,  had  been  thrown  off  his  bal- 
ance by  failing  to  grab  me.  The  slim,  cadaverous 
Lunt  I  believed  to  be  the  slowest  witted  of  the  three, 
and  I  would  have  to  take  my  chance  of  vanishing 
in  the  darkness  before  he  brought  his  gun  into 
action. 

A  revolver  shot  cut  a  red  dash  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  wind  of  the  bullet  fanned  my  cheek. 
I  bounded  forward  again  with  redoubled  effort,  and 
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though  I  was  really  more  profoundly  scared  than  I 
had  ever  been  in  my  life,  I  retained  presence  of  mind 
enough  not  to  run  in  a  straight  course. 

Three  guns  now  were  barking  behind  me.  One 
shot  scorched  my  back  as  I  made  a  twisting  leap,  but 
I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  Save  for  a  peculiar 
burning  sensation  it  bothered  me  none  at  all. 

"Stop  yore  damned  shootin'  an'  chase  him!"  I 
heard  Jim  Lockard  roar.  "Yuh  can  outrun  him  an* 
we  want  him  alive."  There  were  only  two  or  three 
more  shots  after  that,  but  I  knew  I  was  in  for  a  grim 
chase. 

I  could  hear  the  arrivals  who  had  caused  the  inter- 
ruption that  had  given  me  my  chance  yelling  their 
inquiries,  and  heard  Lockard  order  them  to  stay  on 
their  horses  and  run  me  down. 

Now  I  wished  that  I  had  taken  better  note  of  my 
surroundings  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  though  really 
I  had  been  in  no  condition  to  note  things  extensively. 
Probably  it  would  not  have  aided  me  anyway,  for 
in  the  darkness  I  could  see  but  a  few  rods  ahead  at 
most. 

There  was  quite  a  lot  of  brush,  buck  and  sage, 
and  I  could  hear  the  outlaw's  as  they  ran  clumsily 
through  it.  They  all  wore  cumbersome  boots  which 
slowed  them  up,  and  also  let  me  know  their  approxi- 
mate position;  while  my  moccasins  were  soundless. 
I  soon  grew  confident  that  I  could  outrun  and  out- 
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last  the  men  on  foot,  but  the  two  horsemen  were  a 
different  proposition.  Already  they  had  passed  the 
men  on  foot,  and  glancing  back  over  my  shoulder 
I  saw  the  blurred  outlines  of  the  horses  and  their 
riders  looming  up  distressingly  close.  I  had  to  do 
something  at  once  or  be  ridden  down. 

To  my  right  I  could  see  a  low  ridge  that  looked 
like  the  humped  backbone  of  a  razor-back  hog.  I 
altered  my  course  and  made  for  it;  discovering  at 
once  that  it  was  covered  with  knife-edged  shale  rock 
that  hurt  my  feet  through  my  thin  moccasins.  I  had 
to  bear  the  pain  as  best  I  could,  for  I  dared  not  slow 
up.  At  the  top  of  the  ridge  I  ventured  a  look  back, 
and  saw  that  two  of  the  men  on  foot  had  changed 
their  course  and  were  cutting  across  on  me,  but  the 
men  on  the  horses  had  come  to  a  swearing  stop  be- 
cause their  horses  balked  at  taking  the  sharp  rocks  at 
a  run. 

The  other  side  of  the  ridge  proved  to  be  still 
steeper  than  the  one  I  had  just  ascended,  and  seemed 
to  end  in  a  wild  jumble  of  rocks.  At  the  risk  of 
spraining  an  ankle  I  rushed  down  at  top  speed, 
trying  to  save  my  tortured  feet  by  getting  them  off 
the  rocks  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  a  gasp  of  relief  I  threw  myself  down  among 
the  mass  of  great  lava  slabs  where  a  whole  body  of 
it  seemed  to  have  one  day  been  crushed  and  crumbled 
to  pieces.    I  was  sure  that  not  one  of  my  foes  had  yet 
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come  in  sight  when  I  disappeared,  but  I  crawled 
rapidly  on  my  hands  and  knees  from  bowlder  to 
bowlder,  grateful  that  I  could  thus  save  my  sore  feet. 
My  moccasins  had  been  literally  torn  to  pieces  in  that 
short,  mad  dash. 

My  pursuers  came  to  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  the 
lava  bed. 

"Where'd  he  go  to?"  one  man  asked. 

"Bet  he's  hidin'  in  them  lavas,"  another  answered. 

"If  he's  in  there  we  can't  find  him  till  morning 
but  we  wanta  make  sure  he  ain't  sneaked  away," 
said  a  voice  that  I  knew  was  Dodd's. 

"You  fellers  on  horses — one  o'  yuh  take  each  side 
o'  this  hell's  half  acre  an'  ride  around  it,"  Jim  Lock- 
ard  commanded.  "The  rest  of  us'll  look  through 
here  for  him.  He  ain't  got  a  gun,  so  yuh  needn't 
be  a-scared." 

I  could  hear  the  men  climbing  over  the  rocks, 
and  I  dared  not  try  to  move  lest  I  be  observed.  I 
saw  a  crack  between  two  slabs  of  lava  a  few  feet 
ahead  and  after  a  moment's  consideration  I  crawled 
into  it.  For  a  minute  I  hardly  dared  breathe,  but 
my  movements  had  not  been  seen. 

I  was  wedged  into  the  crack  like  a  sardine  in  a  can. 
I  could  not  have  moved  quickly  to  save  my  life, 
but  I  was  as  nearly  invisible  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  be. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  man's  heavy  cowhide  boots 
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clambering  over  the  rocks  within  a  few  yards  of 
me ;  heard  him  grunt  angrily  as  he  slipped  on  a  rock. 
He  came  on,  and  then  stopped  so  close  that  I  could 
hear  his  labored,  angry  breathing. 

I  was  lying  on  my  side,  with  my  face  glued  against 
the  black  surface  of  the  rock.  I  could  not  see  my 
foe,  and  for  all  I  knew  he  was  standing  there  gloat- 
ing over  me  before  announcing  his  discovery  to  the 
others. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  CAPTAIN  RETURNS 

THE  minute  in  which  the  unknown  outlaw 
stood  there  so  close  to  me  seemed  an  age  in 
length.  Then  he  began  to  move,  and  he  actually 
leaped  from  one  rock  to  another  directly  over  my 
body.  He  scrambled  a  few  yards  farther;  then 
stopped  again  and  yelled  loudly,  "See  anything  of 
him,  fellers?" 

Not  until  then  did  I  know  that  the  outlaw  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  such  close  proximity  was  no 
other  than  Jim  Lockard.  I  felt  a  bit  of  pride  that 
I  had  been  able  to  outwit  the  leader  himself.  Lock- 
ard, I  knew,  was  no  fool,  and  he  probably  had  a 
goodly  store  of   outdoor   craft. 

The  man  passed  on  until  I  could  only  faintly 
hear  his  boots  occasionally  clanging  against  the 
rocks.  It  gave  me  a  temporary  respite,  but  I  was 
by  no  means  out  of  danger.  If  the  horsemen  made 
sure  that  I  had  not  escaped  the  outlaws  had  only  to 
watch  around  the  rocks  until  morning,  when  they 
would  surely  be  able  to  discover  me.  And  even 
though  I   should  avoid  detection  now  and  in  the 
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morning,  and  get  clear  away  from  the  outlaws'  camp, 
I  would  be  but  little  better  off  than  I  had  been  when 
they  found  me. 

As  long  as  the  men  were  in  the  vicinity  I  felt  that 
I  was  safer  right  where  I  was  than  anywhere  else. 
It  Was  uncomfortable,  but  far  preferable  to  the 
treatment  I  would  receive  if  I  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Jim  Lockard's  gang. 

A  considerable  time  passed,  and  then  the  men 
seemed  to  congregate  not  a  great  distance  away.  I 
could  hear  most  of  what  they  said,  and  I  learned 
that  their  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  I 
was  still  close  at  hand  in  the  rocks,  or  had  slipped 
away  into  the  desert. 

"No  great  matter,"  Jim  Lockard  boomed  in  his 
loud,  bass  voice.  "Dodd,  you  an*  Levsen  will  have 
tuh  ride  over  tuh  Buffalo  Horn's  camp  an'  tell  him 
tuh  have  his  bucks  watch  the  water  holes  for  a  few 
days  till  the  kid  turns  up." 

"To-night?"  Dodd  demanded  irritably. 

"Yeah,  to-night.  If  yuh  hadn't  been  asleep  yuh 
wouldn't  a  let  him  git  away." 

"But  if  Buffalo  Horn  picks  him  up  it  won't  do 
us  no  good,"  Dodd  objected. 

"If  he's  close  at  hand  we'll  nab  him,  anyway,  an' 
if  he  has  got  away  we'll  need  the  Injuns.  We'll 
try  tuh  drive  our  bargain  anyway,"  the  leader  said. 
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"Let's  wait  till  mornin'  anyway,"  spoke  up  the 
man  called  Levsen. 

"Did  you  an'  Butler  git  that  army  captain  yuh 
went  after?"  Lockard  demanded. 

"Naw;  he  never  showed  up,"  the  man  said  dis- 
gustedly. "He  wouldn't  V  come  back  after  the  kid 
anyhow." 

"Well,  we'll  wait  until  mornin'  before  we  notify 
the  Injuns,"  Lockard  conceded.  "Just  the  same  we'll 
have  tuh  run  a  guard  around  this  mess  o'  rocks. 
The  moon  is  comin'  up  so  two  of  yuh  at  a  time'll 
be  able  to  tuh  see  if  anything  moves.  Dodd  an' 
Lunt  kin  take  the  first  shift,  an'  Levsen  an'  Butler 
the  other." 

I  had  been  dimly  aware  of  a  faint  halo  of  light 
beginning  to  appear  over  the  mountains  to  the 
southeast,  and  my  hopes  died  as  I  saw  that  it  was 
truly  a  full  moon  that  would  soon  turn  the  night 
almost  into  day. 

Three  of  the  men  returned  to  camp  while  the  other 
two  slowly  patrolled  the  patch  of  rocks  which  I  could 
see  now  was  not  more  than  an  acre  in  area.  Some- 
how or  other  I  had  to  get  out  of  there  before  morn- 
ing, but  how  I  could  do  it  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  lynx-like  eyes  of  the  outlaws  I  could 
hardly  imagine. 

I  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
guard  was  changed,  as  all  parties  were  likely  to  be 
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more  sleepy  by  that  time.  I  made  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  I  could,  but  the  rocks  were  not  soft.  I 
had  a  sticky  disagreeable  feeling  down  my  back 
where  the  blood  from  my  slight  wound  had  soaked. 
Feeling  around  gingerly  I  made  sure  that  it  was  only 
a  scratch  along  the  skin.  I  was  thankful  that  I  had 
been  so  lucky ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  was  irritated 
at  the  discomfort  it  caused  me.  Worse  than  that, 
however,  was  the  condition  of  my  feet.  They  were 
cut  and  bruised,  and  my  moccasins  were  a  wreck. 

Never  have  I  known  the  first  half  of  a  night  to 
be  so  slow  in  passing.  I  began  to  fear  that  the  other 
men  had  forgotten  to  come,  and  that  morning  would 
come  before  I  realized  it.  The  slow  progress  of  the 
moon  through  the  sky  warned  me,  however,  that  it 
was  many  an  hour  before  dawn. 

Finally  the  other  two  men  did  arrive,  and  I  crawled 
stiffly  and  as  silently  as  I  could  toward  the  farther 
edge  of  the  rocks.  The  four  men  gathered  together 
for  a  moment  to  light  their  smokes  and  perhaps  ex- 
change observations.    I  felt  that  it  was  my  time. 

I  had  decided  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  rolling 
plateau  and  try  to  pick  up  the  captain's  tracks  at 
daylight.  The  country  surrounding  the  rocks  was 
so  void  of  vegetation  that  I  dared  not  try  to  walk 
erect  until  I  was  at  least  several  hundred  yards  away. 
I  crawled  along  carefully  for  three  or  four  rods. 
My  hopes  were  beginning  to  burn  high,  when,  sud- 
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denly,  I  heard  the  well-remembered  voice  of  Butler 
exclaim : 

"Hey,  is  that  a  badger  movin'  over  yonder?" 

"Badger!  Where?"  Dodd  exclaimed.  "We'll  in- 
vestigate anything  that  looks  like  a  badger  around 
here." 

I  had  hugged  the  ground  desperately  at  the  first 
word,  but  as  they  all  started  toward  me  I  knew  that 
my  only  remaining  chance  was  another  desperate 
race.  The  odds  against  me  were  much  larger  now 
than  they  had  been  the  night  before,  and  I  prayed 
that  if  I  could  not  escape  that  one  of  them  would 
shoot  me  in  preference  to  taking  me  prisoner  again 
to  ultimately  turn  me  over  to  Buffalo  Horn. 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  ran  desperately,  but  the  mo- 
ment I  got  up  the  men  yelled  triumphantly.  Some- 
body fired  a  shot  that  whistled  by  me  very  close,  but 
he  was  quickly  rebuked.  I  tried  my  best,  but  some- 
how, though  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not 
muster  the  speed  with  my  mangled  feet  that  I  had 
had  a  few  hours  before. 

As  it  was  the  race  must  have  covered  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  before  I  tripped  over  something  and  fell  head- 
long. Before  I  could  scramble  to  my  feet  two  of  my 
brutal  foes  were  upon  me. 

"I'll  learn  ye  tuh  make  me  set  up  all  night  an' 
lose  my  sleep,"  Dodd  said  furiously,  and  gave  me  a 
cuff  on  the  head  that  made  my  ears  ring. 
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The  outlaw's  showed  all  their  brutal  ferocity  as 
they  struck  and  kicked  me  on  the  way  back  to  the 
camp.  By  the  time  we  reached  there  I  was  only 
numbly  aware  of  what  they  were  doing  to  me.  My 
wrists  were  lashed  together,  and  I  was  thrown  down 
on  the  ground  and  my  feet  tied  around  a  bowlder 
with  devilish  ingenuity.  I  was  completely  helpless, 
and  the  strain  of  the  leg-splitting  position  I  was 
in  grew  almost  unbearable  by  morning. 

Now  it  seemed  that  my  course  was  indeed  finished. 
Lockard  gave  orders  that  they  were  to  visit  Buffalo 
Horn's  camp  in  the  morning.  Then  most  of  the 
outlaws  rolled  up  in  their  blankets  and  began  to 
snore. 

The  sun  was  peeping  over  the  eastern  hills  before 
the  outlaws  began  to  stir.  They  had  lost  consider- 
able sleep  because  of  me,  and  this  perhaps  caused 
them  to  be  later  than  usual.  It  was  not  pleasing 
to  me  for  the  sooner  they  got  on  the  move  the 
sooner  I  would  be  released  from  my  painful  position. 

"Stir  up  some  chuck,  Lunt,  an'  somebody  look 
for  the  horses,"  the  leader  ordered. 

Pete  Butler  came  over  and  without  provocation 
kicked  a  lot  of  loose  dust  and  dirt  over  my  defense- 
less face.  In  fact  he  appeared  to  be  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  men  in  brutality. 

"I'll  remember  that,  Butler,  and  if  I  ever  do  get 
a  chance  to  square  things  with  you  I'll  certainly  make 
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you  crawl,' '  I  gritted  as  defiantly  as  I  could  after  I 
had  blown  as  much  of  the  filth  out  of  my  face  as 
I  could. 

"If  you  ever  git  away  from  us  again,  Dave 
Johnson,  I'll  be  willin'  tuh  lay  down  an'  let  yuh 
walk  on  me,"  the  fellow  guffawed. 

"Come  on  now,  git  tuh  helpin'  Lunt  with  the 
breakfast,"  Jim  Lockard  ordered  the  deserter  curtly. 
Butler,  accustomed  to  obeying  orders,  slunk  away 
hastily.  Dodd  and  Levsen  had  gone  after  the  horses, 
and  I  was  alone  with  the  outlaw  chief. 

As  Lockard  stood  there  looking  down  upon  me, 
his  hairy  hands  upon  his  wide  hips,  the  loathsome 
looking  black  hair  around  his  throat  resembling  the 
bristles  of  a  hog,  I  felt  that  my  condition  could  not 
be  worse  as  a  prisoner  of  Buffalo  Horn's. 

"Got  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  turn  yuh  over 
tuh  Buffalo  Horn?"  he  demanded  presently. 

"Only  that  no  white  man  would  do  a  thing  like 
that  to  another,  but  I  certainly  couldn't  call  you 
a  white  man,"  I  retorted. 

"Oh,  goin'  tuh  be  nasty,  huh?"  the  man  sneered. 
"If  yuh  knew  what  Buffalo  Horn  intends  tuh  do 
tuh  yuh  yuh'd  be  on  yore  knees  a  beggin'  me  right 
now." 

"I  can't  get  on  my  knees,"  I  reminded  him. 

"Yuh  bet  yore  life  yuh  can't.  Now  listen  tuh  me. 
Money  is  the  only  thing  I'm  interested  in.     Yo're 
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worth  a  lot  tuh  me  if  I  turn  yuh  over  tuh  the  Ban- 
nocks. At  the  same  time  I  realize  that  yore  old  man 
is  worth  considerable  money.  An*  I  know  that  you 
an'  that  old  trapper  that  Buffalo  Horn  is  goin'  tuh 
burn  along  with  yuh  have  got  a  valuable  gold  mine." 

I  must  have  betrayed  my  surprise  for  he  chuckled 
malignantly.  It  was  not  hard  to  guess  how  he  had 
learned  of  the  Remorse  mine,  however.  We  had 
had  to  fight  for  it  against  Buffalo  Horn's  braves 
and  another  white  renegade.  We  had  had  the  mine 
recorded,  but  doubtless  the  Bannocks  had  told  Lock- 
ard  about  the  mine,  and  he,  no  doubt,  had  looked  it 
up,  or  caused  it  to  be  looked  up  on  the  records. 

"I  happen  tuh  be  sure  that  this  here  ole  trapper 
has  made  yuh  his  heir,"  Lockard  went  on.  "I'll  tell 
yuh  what  I'll  do :  Sign  over  that  mine  tuh  me,  an* 
write  a  letter  tuh  yore  old  man  tellin'  him  tuh  rustle 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  fer  ransom  money  an' 
I'll  set  yuh  free." 

"When?"  I  demanded.  Not  for  a  moment  did  I 
consider  making  such  an  infamous  deal.  I  hope  that 
I  would  have  had  strength  of  character  enough  to 
resist  the  temptation  had  I  thought  it  was  made  in 
good  faith.  At  the  time  that  phase  of  it  did  not 
occur  to  me,  for  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  the  man 
was  lying.  Once  he  got  the  documents  he  desired 
he  would  turn  me  over  to  Buffalo  Horn,  or  do  away 
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with  me  himself.  I  merely  wanted  to  find  out  as 
much  as  possible;  not  that  I  hoped  it  could  ever 
prove  of  much  use  to  me,  yet  I  had  learned  that  it 
was  always  well  to  get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  papers  are  signed  tuh  my 
satisfaction,  an'  yore  dad  kicks  in  with  the  money 
I'll  let  yuh  go." 

"And  where  will  I  be  meantime?"  I  countered. 
I  was  frankly  surprised  at  my  own  ability  to  parley 
with  the  outlaw.  A  few  minutes  before  I  had  been 
half  dead,  utterly  disheartened,  and  with  my  chief 
feeling  a  vague  hope  that  it  would  soon  all  be  over 
with. 

Renewed  courage  had  come  to  me  the  moment 
the  outlaw  leader  admitted  that  Leander  was  still 
living.  Even  though  the  old  mountaineer  was  a 
prisoner  I  had  such  faith  in  his  resourcefulness  that 
I  believed  he  would  somehow  manage  to  escape. 
Undoubtedly  I  would  soon  join  him,  and  if  we 
could  not  get  away  we  would  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  dying  together. 

Lockard,  too,  had  noticed  my  changed  attitude, 
but  he  attributed  it  to  the  temptation  he  had  laid 
before  me. 

"I'll  hide  yuh  right  down  here  in  the  lavas  where 
Buffalo  Horn  will  never  be  able  tuh  find  yuh,"  he 
wheedled.     "Come  on  now,   I  want  yuh  tuh  sign 
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some  papers  before  Dodd  an'  Levsen  gits  back. 
They  may  make  a  holler." 

"You  expect  me  to  sign  anything,  or  even  promise 
anything,  while  I'm  in  a  helpless  position  like  this  ?" 
I  demanded. 

Lockard  drew  his  knife  and  cut  the  ropes  that  had 
kept  my  feet  twisted  around  the  bowlder.  So 
cramped  were  they,  however,  that  I  could  not  drag 
myself  away.  Lockard,  watching  my  impotent  ef- 
forts, finally  put  his  hands  under  my  arm  pits  and 
dragged  me  back.  I  then  got  to  my  knees,  and 
though  my  legs  gave  me  excruciating  pain  I  could 
feel  the  life  coming  back  to  them. 

"I'll  just  fix  out  them  papers  for  yuh  tuh  sign 
before  I  loose  yore  hands,"  Lockard  grinned. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself — for  I'll  never  sign  any 
papers  for  you,"  I  shot  out. 

The  outlaw  whirled,  with  the  knife  still  in  his 
hand.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that  he  meant  to 
stab  me  to  death  with  it  in  his  sudden  fury.  His 
arm  was  upraised,  and  his  hairy  visage  was  con- 
torted with  anger.  But  with  the  knife  ready  for  a 
thrust,  whether  he  meant  to  make  it  or  not,  the  out- 
law stopped.  A  surprised  expression  came  over  his 
face,  and  he  looked  past  me  toward  something  that 
I  could  not  see. 

"Don't  move!"  came  a  cool,  rasping  voice  from 
directly  behind  me.     My  heart  gave  a  prodigious 
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thump.  That  voice  belonged  to  Captain  Knapp. 
No  matter  if  he  knew  he  would  be  killed  the  next 
minute  that  cold,  inflexible  voice  would  never  change. 

Twenty  feet  away  Lunt  and  Butler  were  busy 
about  the  fire.  They  had  been  absorbed  in  their 
cooking,  or  in  watching  the  scene  between  myself 
and  their  chief,  and  Lockard,  anticipating  no  danger, 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  watch  his  surround- 
ings. Only  such  carelessness  on  their  part  could 
have  enabled  the  captain  to  get  as  close  as  he  was. 
Leander,  or  an  Indian,  could  have  done  it,  but  the 
captain  was  not  adroit  in  their  methods.  The  main 
thing  was  he  had  managed  it,  and  he  had  the  drop 
on  the  three  outlaws. 

''Get  your  hands  up  there,  you  two,"  he  rasped 
at  the  cooks.  "I  can  drill  either  one  of  you  before 
you  can  move,  and  nothing  would  please  me  better." 

Their  hands  went  into  the  air.  The  frightened  ex- 
pression on  Butler's  face  was  ludicrous. 

I  was  indeed  glad  that  it  was  these  two  men  in 
camp  instead  of  the  others  for  I  felt  sure  that  Dodd 
and  Levsen  would  have  tried  to  shoot  it  out  with 
the  captain,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  them  would 
have  got  him. 

"Cut  that  boy's  wrists  free,  you  with  the  knife," 
the  captain  snapped.  "And  if  you  so  much  as  draw 
a  drop  of  blood  I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog." 

With  his  black  hairs  fairly  quivering  with  his 
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bottled  up  rage  Jim  Lockard  slashed  the  thongs  that 
tied  my  hands  and  stepped  back. 

"Go  over  and  take  all  their  guns  away,  Dave,"  the 
captain  ordered  me. 

I  rubbed  my  hands  together  vigorously  for  a  sec- 
ond, got  to  my  feet,  and  though  wabbling  rather 
badly  succeeded  in  getting  their  guns  away,  begin- 
ning with  Lockard. 

"There's  two>  more  of  them  who  may  be  back 
soon,  captain,"  I  said. 

"Then  we'll  give  them  something  to  do  when  they 
return,"  Captain  Knapp  snapped.  "You,  Butler,  tie 
these  two  together — and  make  it  brisk !" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Butler  answered,  and  leaped  to  obey. 

"While  he's  doing  that,  Dave,  you  collect  what 
food  the  three  of  us  can  carry  along,"  the  captain 
said  to  me. 

"Three  of  us?"  I  queried. 

"Certainly.  Did  you  think  I'd  allow  this  man 
Butler  to  desert  from  the  army  like  this?  I'm  going 
to  take  him  back  and  make  him  face  a  court-martial." 

Butler's  face  was  ghastly,  but  he  performed  his 
task  with  dispatch  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
captain.  I  was  gathering  such  food  as  I  could  find, 
and  doing  it  hurriedly  for  I  feared  the  arrival  of 
the  other  two  outlaws  at  any  moment.  The  cap- 
tain, apparently,  was  no  more  excited  than  if  he 
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had  been  watching  two  privates  doing  police  duty 
in  the  safety  of  the  fort. 

"We  won't  wait  for  the  others/'  the  captain  said 
when  our  tasks  were  finished.  "It  might  cause  un- 
necessary delay.  The  Tramp  horse  is  over  the  ridge 
here  a  short  distance.  You  can  ride  him,  and  Butler 
and  I  can  walk." 

He  motioned  for  Butler  to  pick  up  the  largest 
bundle  I  had  made,  took  the  next  largest  one  him- 
self, and  then  we  started  with  the  captain  driving 
Butler  ahead  of  him  like  a  beast  of  burden. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  villainous  deserter  humiliated, 
but  I  greatly  feared  that  we  were  making  a  mistake 
by  taking  him  along.  Whichever  way  we  turned  it 
was  a  certainty  that  before  many  hours  we  would 
have  the  outlaws  and  the  Indians  upon  our  trail. 


CHAPTER  XII 
PETE  BUTLER  TURNS  A  TRICK 

WE  came  quickly  to  the  Tramp  horse  where 
the  captain  had  left  him.  I  was  all  eagerness 
to  know  how  the  captain  had  contrived  to  arrive  as 
he  had  in  the  nick  of  time,  but  there  was  no  time 
for  explanations. 

Captain  Knapp  seemed  to  comprehend  the  bad 
condition  I  was  in,  and  though  he  vouchsafed  no 
word  of  sympathy  he  insisted  that  I  mount  Tramp. 
I  relieved  him  of  his  bundle,  but  he  refused  to  let 
me  carry  Butler's  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  The  perspi- 
ration was  soon  pouring  down  the  fellow's  body  in 
streams  as  he  tramped  along  ahead  of  us,  but  after 
his  cowardly  desertion  of  Leander,  and  his  mis- 
treatment of  me  I  felt  that  it  was  no  more  than  he 
deserved. 

The  captain  now  seemed  to  know  exactly  where 
he  was  going.  I  confess  that  I  often  cast  uneasy 
glances  back  along  the  trail,  and  when  we  had 
traveled  about  three  miles  I  saw  the  four  outlaws 
suddenly  appear.  They  were  riding  fast,  and  our 
tracks  were  plain.  I  hastily  announced  my  discovery 
to  the  captain.     His  face  darkened,  but  he  made  no 
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comment.  At  the  same  time  I  caught  sight  of  a 
smug  look  of  satisfaction  on  Pete  Butler's  coun- 
tenance. 

We  had  gone  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  the  whole  country  fell  away  before  us  in  the 
most  desolated  country  I  had  ever  seen.  A  great  de- 
pression before  us  was  a  veritable  sea  of  lava  rock. 
Once  there  must  have  been  a  gigantic  volcano 
near  by,  and  in  its  dying  struggles  the  mass  of  mol- 
ten lava  it  had  poured  forth  had  become  twisted  and 
tortured  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque  shapes.  Here 
and  there  were  miniature  mountain  ranges  broken 
by  sharp  peaks  and  precipices,  while  rivers  of  sta- 
tionary black  substance  twisted  about  like  the  con- 
tortions of  a  dying  snake.  At  other  places  were 
smooth,  flat  surfaces  broken  only  by  yawning  pits 
and  chasms — exactly  like  a  glacier  except  that  the 
substance  was  of  rock  instead  of  ice,  and  the  color 
grayish  black  instead  of  white. 

We  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  this  black 
labyrinth  extended,  for  in  one  direction  it  stretched 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  several  miles 
directly  across.  Captain  Knapp  was  making  directly 
for  it.  I  could  appreciate  the  fact  that  once  within 
that  wild  area  one  might  be  able  to  hide  indefinitely ; 
yet  involuntarily  I  hung  back — for  once  within  it 
I  could  hardly  see  how  one  could  ever  find  a  way 
out. 
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My  hesitation  was  only  momentary,  for  I  realized 
that  our  only  chance  to  escape  from  the  outlaws  was 
to  take  refuge  there. 

As  we  entered  a  yawning  chasm  that  led  into  the 
bowels  of  the  black  inferno  Pete  Butler  dropped  his 
pack  and  refused  to  go  farther.  Captain  Knapp 
pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  against  the  man's 
side. 

"I  shall  silently  count  three,"  he  said  evenly.  "If 
by  that  time  you  haven't  picked  up  that  pack  you'll 
be  a  dead  man." 

With  a  whimper  Butler  picked  up  the  pack  and 
marched  on. 

And  this  man,  this  captain,  was  the  man  I  had 
been  tempted  to  kill !  The  man  I  had  felt  was  totally 
unfit  for  a  mission  of  the  kind  he  had  been  sent 
upon !  I  realized  that  the  captain  had  made  mistakes, 
and  would  make  more;  because  he  was  too  arrogant 
by  nature  to  heed  advice.  But  there  was  no  gain- 
saying his  courage,  and  under  his  hard  exterior  I 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  bit  of  human  kind- 
ness. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  until  we  turned  into 
a  cross  gorge.  In  the  next  half  mile  we  altered  our 
course  a  dozen  times.  It  was  easy  enough  to  avoid 
the  scant  patches  of  soil  that  somehow  managed  to 
obtain  sufficient  nourishment  to  grow  grass  in  this 
unfavorable  environment,  and  on  the  flinty  surface 
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of  the  rocks  we  left  no  tracks.  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  an  Indian  could  have  tracked  us  there. 

We  stopped  presently,  and  Captain  Knapp  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  trying  to  see  what  our 
enemies  did. 

"You  stay  here  and  watch  Butler,  Dave,"  he 
ordered.  "If  he  tries  .to  move  or  yell  shoot  him 
down  with  impunity.  You  have  two  guns  and  he  has 
none." 

"I'll  see  that  he  behaves,"  I  asserted  confidently. 

The  captain  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  before 
Butler  began  to  glower  ominously. 

"Look  here,  yuh  young  skunk,  you  lemme  go  or 
I'll  jump  on  yuh  an'  jam  yuh  right  through  them 
rocks,"  he  threatened. 

"Please  try  it,"  I  begged.  "I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  us  having  you  along  anyway." 

The  fellow  saw  that  I  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
and  altered  his  manner  at  once. 

"If  yuh  don't  like  my  society  then  lemme  go,"  he 
wheedled. 

"The  captain  seems  to  care  for  it  even  if  I  don't, 
so  you'll  have  to  stay,"  I  said  callously. 

"Damn  the  captain,"  he  raged.  "Look  here: 
Didn't  he  do  us  both  dirt  all  along?  Why,  I 
wouldn't  'a'  took  what  you  did  from  him  on  a  bet. 
You  ain't   got  no  cause  tuh  love  him.     Tell  yuh 
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what  let's  do :  Let's  take  this  horse  an*  the  grub  an* 
beat  it  for  Boise." 

"You  think  I'd  go  with  a  man  who  just  called  me 
a  skunk,"  I  retorted. 

"It's  the  only  chance  tuh  save  yore  life.  That 
one  horse  could  carry  two  of  us,  but  he's  no  good 
with  three.  I  was  just  pertendin'  tuh  be  mean  tuh 
yuh  there  before  them  other  fellers — I  meant  all  the 
time  tuh  git  yuh  away  from  'em.  Come  on,  le's  take 
the  horse  an'  make  our  gitaway,"  the  fellow  pleaded 
hypocritically. 

"Not  much,"  I  refused.  "If  one  of  us  has  to  be 
left  behind  it  won't  be  the  captain." 

Realizing  that  I  was  not  to  be  tricked  by  his  crude 
pleas  the  fellow  ceased  altogether  to  dissemble,  and 
cursed  me  with  every  foul  term  in  his  vocabulary. 

"It's  all  right,"  I  interrupted  once,  "so  long  as 
you  don't  raise  your  voice.    If  you  do  I'll  shoot." 

The  man  subsided  into  a  gloomy  silence,  but 
there  was  more  guile  in  his  crooked  brain  than  I  gave 
him  credit  for.  He  suddenly  straightened  up,  with  a 
malicious  look  in  his  shifty  eyes. 

"There !  There !"  he  said,  pointing.  "There  goes 
yore  chance  tuh  escape !" 

My  first,  instinctive  thought  was  that  some  one 
was  trying  to  steal  Tramp,  for  Butler  was  pointing 
in  the  direction  where  I  had  left  the  horse  standing. 
I  turned  quickly,  with  my  hands  on  my  guns ;  never 
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once  dreaming  that  I  was  being  made  the  victim  of 
an  old,  old  trick. 

Too  late  I  heard  something  behind  me.  Before  I 
could  whirl  around  Butler  landed  upon  my  back, 
and  I  was  knocked  face  downward  to  the  ground, 
the  force  of  the  fall  half  stunning  me.  Even  so  I 
retained  sense  enough  to  try  to  hang  on  to  my  guns 
— for  I  had  the  weapons  we  had  taken  from  two  of 
the  outlaws. 

Butler  was  clawing  at  my  hands,  trying  to  twist 
the  guns  out  of  my  grasp;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  my 
wind  back  enough  I  let  out  a  loud  yell  for  help. 

With  a  final  effort  Butler  possessed  himself  of 
the  weapons.  Unquestionably  he  would  have  killed 
me  then  and  there  had  not  the  captain  appeared  in 
sight.  Instead  of  waiting  to  fire  at  me  the  fellow 
plunged  for  the  shelter  of  the  nearest  rocks.  A 
moment  later,  when  he  had  sheltered  himself  from 
the  captain,  he  paused  to  send  a  bullet  in  my  direc- 
tion; but  I  had  taken  advantage  of  the  respite  to  roll 
to  safety  and  the  bullet  missed  me  a  scant  foot. 

Then,  for  a  minute  or  so,  I  did  not  know  what  was 
happening  for  I  could  see  neither  Butler  nor  the 
captain.  Butler  was  the  first  one  I  sighted  for  he, 
knowing  that  I  was  unarmed,  suddenly  appeared 
again  and  with  a  short  run  reached  Tramp  and 
sprang  upon  the  black  horse's  back.  He  was  out  of 
sight,  with  a  loud,  insulting  yell  before  the  captain, 
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who  had  been  obliged  to  cross  a  deep  crevice  in  order 
to  get  back,  again  came  in  sight.  We  could  hear  the 
ringing  of  Tramp's  feet  on  the  pavement-like  lava 
rock.  There  was  no  use  to  try  to  follow,  and  the 
sound  swiftly  diminished  in  volume. 

Captain  Knapp  was  furious  as  he  turned  to  me. 
His  hot,  angry  words  raised  a  blister  with  every 
sentence.     He  was  again  the  martinet. 

"Why  do  you  think  I  gave  you  orders  to  watch 
that  man?"  he  thundered. 

"He  tricked  me,"  I  defended. 

"Tricked  you?  What  business  have  you  to  be 
tricked?  What  are  brains  for — or  haven't  you 
any?" 

I  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  endure  the 
tirade  in  silence,  and  indeed  I  was  deeply  ashamed 
for  my  carelessness.  But,  though  I  appreciated  the 
fact  that  his  abuse  was  justified,  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  his  manner  with  Leander's  gentle  man- 
ner of  correcting  my  numerous  mistakes. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  get  away  from  here,"  the 
captain  said,  when  the  full  fury  of  his  temper  had 
worn  off*.  "Those  outlaws  are  only  a  short  distance 
away,  and  those  shots  fired  by  Butler  will  bring 
them  here  in  a  hurry.  Gather  up  what  food  you 
can  in  a  hurry  and  come  along." 

In  our  haste  we  had  to  abandon  most  of  the 
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supplies  we  had  confiscated  from  the  outlaws'  camp. 
I  was  still  in  bad  shape  for  hurried  traveling  but 
Captain  Knapp  urged  me  along  without  mercy  until 
he  felt  that  we  were  temporarily  safe.  We  finally 
slowed  down  our  gait,  however,  and  got  into  a 
deep,  narrow  chasm  that  seemed  to  run  in  a  fairly 
straight  direction. 

Early  in  the  year  though  it  was,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  as  it  beat  down  upon  us  and  was  reflected  back 
and  forth  from  the  surrounding  lava  walls  was  al- 
most unbearable.  Once  more  I  was  the  victim  of 
a  consuming  thirst,  and  I  felt  that  we  were  getting 
into  a  region  where  there  was  no  possible  use  to  hope 
for  water. 

The  captain  could  have  enlightened  me  upon  this 
point  and  relieved  a  great  mental  strain ;  and  doubt- 
less he  would  have  done  so  had  he  been  less  angry. 
For  there  was  a  fair-sized  river  flowing  almost 
through  the  center  of  this  wasteland,  and  the  captain 
had  been  to  it  the  night  before. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  I  knew  that, 
and  knew  just  how  he  had  happened  to  arrive  at 
the  camp  of  the  outlaws  that  morning  in  such  timely 
fashion.  It  seems  that  he  had  followed  Tramp's 
tracks  to  the  very  edge  of  the  lavas,  and  feeling 
sure  that  the  horse  would  not  have  entered  such  an 
unprepossessing  country  unless  it  had  scented  water 
he  continued  on.     His  military  maps  also  told  him 
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that  there  must  be  a  river  somewhere  near  in  just 
such  surroundings. 

Having  found  the  river  he  had  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  eminence  to  look  around,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  Tramp  emerging  from  the  lavas 
onto  the  grass-covered  plateau.  Retracing  his  steps 
he  had  overtaken  the  black  horse  just  at  dark. 

He  had  tried  to  locate  me  that  night,  but  had 
failed.  He  had  spent  the  night  searching  for  me, 
and  at  daylight  had  come  upon  tracks.  It  happened 
that  it  was  near  the  place  where  Butler  and  Levsen 
had  lain  in  ambush  for  him  near  where  his  handker- 
chief still  hung  upon  a  bush.  That  had  warned  him 
of  enemies,  and  following  their  tracks  he  had  come 
upon  the  outlaws'  camp  in  time  to  save  my  life  from 
Jim  Lockard's  murderous  impulse. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  stream  more  welcome  than 
this,  and  immediately  I  was  upon  my  stomach,  lap- 
ping up  the  cool  water  without  regard  to  the  little 
wavelets  that  rippled  over  my  face. 

The  captain  stated  that  we  would  eat,  though  a 
fire  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  even  had 
there  been  fuel.  But  before  eating  I  removed  my 
moccasins  and  soaked  my  bruised  feet  in  the  cool, 
soothing  water. 

Fortunately  I  had  gathered  up  some  of  the  nearly 
cooked  meat  that  morning,  as  well  as  some  frying 
pan  bread,  and  so  we  were  able  to  make  out  very 
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well  indeed  for  that  meal.  I  looked  at  the  captain's 
grim  face  expectantly.  Would  he  try  to  get  back 
to  civilization  on  foot — or  what?  I  knew  better, 
however,  than  to  question  him  in  his  present  mood. 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  these  Indians  may  be 
camped?"  he  asked  finally. 

"Not  exactly,"  I  returned.  "I  gathered  from  what 
I  heard  Lockard  and  the  others  say  that  Buffalo 
Horn's  party  is  only  a  few  miles  from  here.  I 
understood  that  the  Bannocks  had  not  yet  joined 
the  Owyhees.  I  overheard  them  say  something 
about  a  ford." 

"Can  you  swim?"  the  captain  shot  out. 

"Some,"  I  admitted  with  an  uneasy  glance  at  the 
swift  river. 

"These  Owyhees  are  probably  on  the  other  side, 
and  it  is  our  business  to  reach  them  before  Buffalo 
Horn  does.  Come  on;  we'll  try  to  find  an  easier 
place  to  swim  across." 

We  moved  on,  and  presently  found  a  place  where 
I  was  confident  that  I  could  swim  it.  The  captain 
was  an  excellent  swimmer  and  made  it  easily,  but  I 
was  much  like  a  drowned  rat  when  I  finally  won 
across. 

"We'll  wait  here  till  you  rest  up,"  Captain  Knapp 
said.  I  was  sensitive  and  I  felt  a  covert  sneer  in  his 
words.  I  was  in  bad  condition  really,  but  I  would 
have  died  before  giving  up  then. 
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"I  can  go  on,"  I  maintained  stubbornly. 

"Wait  here  till  I  look  around,"  the  captain  ordered, 
with  that  magnificent  way  of  his  which  seemed  to 
make  anything  I  had  to  say  of  no  importance. 

I  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  rest,  but  anything  ex- 
cept easy  in  my  mind.  For  all  I  knew  these  lavas 
were  overrun  with  hostile  Indians.  In  those  stormy 
days  any  Indian  was  likely  to  be  a  hostile  when  it 
was  at  all  safe  to  be  so,  for  the  unrest  was  general. 
They  had  been  robbed  and  mistreated,  and  the  savage 
cruelties  of  the  goldseekers  during  the  hectic  gold 
rushes  of  the  sixties  were  still  fresh  in  their  mind. 

It  was  reasonably  certain  that  Lockard  would  lose 
no  time  in  communicating  with  Buffalo  Horn,  and 
soon  expert  Indian  trailers  would  be  on  the  lookout 
for  us. 

As  for  the  captain's  plan  to  find  the  Owyhees  and 
impress  them  with  the  necessity  for  remaining  peace- 
ful, it  did  not  appeal  to  me  at  all.  Had  he  been  able 
to  go  among  them  in  the  full  glory  of  his  military 
trappings  he  might  possibly  have  made  them  afraid 
of  the  power  he  represented.  But  his  fine  uniform 
was  now  in  rags,  and  he  looked  more  like  a  beggar 
than  the  representative  of  the  greatest  power  on 
earth.  We  had  had  to  abandon  even  the  food  we 
had  salvaged  from  the  outlaw  camp  when  we  swam 
the  river,  and  in  our  hungry,  bedraggled  condition 
we  would  hardly  be  able  to  make  an  impression  upon 
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the  Owyhees  even  without  the  malign  influence  of 
Buffalo  Horn  against  us. 

These  Owyhees,  too,  were  not  really  an  organized 
tribe,  but  were  a  conglomerate  mass  of  dissatisfied 
Indians  who  had  fled  from  their  various  tribes  to 
the  lava  beds  in  order  to  be  free  from  all  restraint. 

My  hopes,  such  as  they  were,  were  founded  upon 
something  else  altogether.  Leander  was  still  a 
prisoner  of  Buffalo  Horn.  If  we  could  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Bannock  camp  without  being  captured 
I  hoped  to  be  able  to  rescue  my  old  friend,  and  if 
I  succeeded  in  doing  that  I  had  confidence  that  the 
old  mountaineer  would  be  able  to  guide  us  out  in 
safety. 

If  we  could  only  do  that — my  hopes  began  to 
soar — we  might  be  able  to  get  to  Silver  City  in  time 
to  frustrate  the  looting  of  the  town  by  Jim  Lockard's 
gang,  as  well  as  nip  Buffalo  Horn's  little  uprising 
in  the  bud. 

Finally  the  captain  returned.  The  discontented 
expression  on  his  face  warned  me  that  he  had  found 
out  nothing. 

"Come  on/'  he  ordered.  "We'll  try  to  follow  this 
river  until  we  strike  a  trail  of  some  sort  that  leads 
away  from  it." 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  hobbled  after  him  as  well  as 
I  could.  At  times  the  bluffs  crowded  down  against 
the  stream   so  close  that  we  had   to  make  hard, 
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tortuous  detours  around  them,  or  else  take  to  the 
water.  Sometimes  we  found  what  looked  to  be 
trails  until  they  suddenly  ended  against  some  im- 
passable barrier  of  rock. 

Darkness  compelled  us  to  halt.  Having  no  food, 
nor  any  means  to  make  a  fire  had  we  dared  to  build 
one,  we  dropped  in  our  tracks  to  get  through  the 
long,  dismal  night  as  best  we  could. 

I  dozed  fitfully  through  the  night.  The  uncouth, 
terrifying  dreams  that  came  to  me  when  I  did  sleep 
were  more  nerve-racking  than  wakefulness. 

In  the  morning  the  captain  gave  me  the  gun  he 
had  taken  from  Jim  Lockard.  "If  we  don't  find  an 
Indian  camp  to-day  we  may  have  to  use  these  guns — 
for  a  grim  purpose/'  he  remarked. 

The  implication  was  plain,  but  I  felt  that  we 
would  have  more  use  for  the  guns  if  we  did  succeed 
in  reaching  an  Indian  camp.  But  it  was  a  comfort 
to  have  the  weapon  nevertheless. 

That  day  was  like  a  nightmare.  The  details  are 
only  a  blur  in  my  mind.  Several  times  it  seemed 
that  I  could  not  go  farther,  but  each  time  I  found 
Captain  Knapp's  eye  upon  me  with  that  cold,  half- 
snecring  look  I  got  up  and  staggered  on. 

Along  late  in  the  afternoon  we  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  lavas  into  a  hilly  country  that  was  covered 
with  grass  and  groves  of  small  trees.  We  now  felt 
that  we  might  strike  game  that  would  prolong  our 
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existence,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  in  much 
greater  danger  of  being  picked  up  by  our  enemies. 

Then,  just  before  dark,  we  suddenly  sighted  a 
small  party  of  Indians  riding  along  a  ridge.  We 
cowered  behind  a  bush  and  tried  to  make  them  out. 
The  distance  was  too  great  to  tell  what  tribe  they 
belonged  to,  but  I  did  recognize  two  of  their  horses. 
The  one  on  lead  was  my  own  favorite,  Irish;  and 
the  one  lagging  far  in  the  rear  was  Leander's  old 
Brogan,  making  himself  as  disagreeable  to  his  cap- 
tors as  he  could. 

I  felt  a  sudden  surge  of  hope.  Brogan,  so 
Leander  had  often  declared,  was  "big  medicine." 
Often  before  he  had  served  a  most  useful  purpose,  in 
a  crisis.     Would  he  do  so  now? 

"Come  on,"  Captain  Knapp  said  harshly.  "There's 
I  our  people.    The  quicker  we  get  to  them  the  better." 


CHAPTER  XIII 
AMONG  THE  HOSTILES 

F)R  us  to  go  straightway  into  the  Indian  camp 
without  pausing  to  reconnoiter  would  be  fatal 
I  felt  sure,  but  the  captain  I  knew  from  long  ex- 
perience was  immune  to  argument.  I  voiced  a  pos- 
sibility that  these  might  prove  to  be  Bannocks  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Laying  our  course  as  best  we  could  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  going  we  finally 
reached  the  top  of  a  ridge  overlooking  a  wide  gulch, 
and  a  most  startling  scene  greeted  our  eyes. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  small  creek  twisting  along 
the  bottom  of  the  gulch  and  it  was  rather  densely 
lined  with  aspens  and  various  kinds  of  brush.  It 
was,  of  course,  dark  by  this  time;  but  at  the  very 
moment  of  our  arrival  dozens  of  brush  fires  were 
being  lighted,  and  the  whole  gulch  became  almost  as 
light  as  day.  There  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  In- 
dians passing  around  the  fires,  and  as  we  looked 
most  of  the  warriors  formed  themselves  into  a  snake- 
like line  and  began  to  dance  a  war  dance,  weaving 
around  and  between  the  fires.  Their  voices  rose  in 
a  weird  chant  that  I  knew  was  a  war  song. 
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The  women  and  children  dodged  around  rapidly  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  dancing  warriors,  but  I 
saw  that  the  dancers  were  gradually  forming  a 
circle  around  the  tallest  tepee  in  the  camp — without 
doubt  the  council  house. 

"Can  you  make  out  what  they  are  saying?"  Cap- 
tain Knapp  demanded. 

"Only  that  it  is  a  war  song,"  I  answered  somberly. 
"They  are  certainly  mixing  war  medicine  for  some- 
body.   It  looks  like  we  are  too  late." 

"We  are  not  too  late  to  warn  them  what  will 
happen  if  they  take  the  warpath,"  the  captain  said 
harshly.     "Let's  go." 

"Captain,"  I  said  desperately,  "if  we  go  down 
there  now  while  this  celebration  is  on  we'll  be  torn  to 
pieces  before  we  can  speak  a  word." 

It  was  hard  indeed  for  the  captain  to  heed  advice, 
but  perhaps  the  truth  of  what  I  said  was  self-evi- 
dent.   At  any  rate  he  hesitated. 

"Maybe  we  had  better  wait  until  they  cool  down," 
he  agreed. 

Hastily  I  seized  what  I  felt  was  our  one  chance. 
I  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  do  any  good  to 
try  to  talk  to  the  Indians  now  that  they  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  masterful  Buffalo  Horn, 
but  this  wild  excitement  did  seem  to  offer  us  a 
chance  to  find  out  what  was  really  in  the  wind,  and 
perhaps  make  a  raid  on  some  of  the  meat  pots. 
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"Captain,"  I  pleaded,  "let  me  slip  down  there  and 
see  if  I  can't  overhear  what  they  are  saying.  I  can 
keep  in  the  dark,  and  if  any  of  them  questions  me 
I  can  answer  them  in  Shoshoni.  Possibly  I  can  get 
some  food  while  the  squaws  are  interested  in  the 
war  dance." 

"Very  well/'  he  conceded.  "Don't  be  gone  long. 
If  you're  not  back  here  in  reasonable  time  I'll  go 
in  there  anyway." 

I  hastened  away  before  the  captain  could  change 
his  mind.  I  knew  that  I  was  on  a  dangerous  quest, 
but  from  the  size  of  the  Indian  encampment  I  be- 
lieved that  Buffalo  Horn's  forces  had  recently  joined 
the  Owyhees.  Not  the  small  war  party  with  which 
we  had  had  contact,  but  the  larger  body  which  I 
believed  had  skirted  the  mountains  while  we  were 
crossing  the  desert. 

Leander,  I  firmly  believed,  was  a  prisoner  in  this 
very  camp.  If  I  was  ever  to  liberate  him  I  would 
never  have  a  better  opportunity  than  while  the 
Indians  were  occupied  with  their  dance.  Whatever 
the  meaning  of  that  snakelike  dance  they  were  put- 
ting all  their  vim  into  it. 

One  thing  I  had  managed  to  retain  from  the  time 
I  left  home  was  a  small  waterproof  bag  containing 
a  pigment  that  I  could  use  in  case  of  need  to  stain 
my  face  a  mahogany  brown.  I  hurried  at  once  to 
the  creek,  well  below  the  camp,  and  by  wetting  the 
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pigment  made  a  paste  that  when  smeared  over  my 
face  certainly  gave  me  the  complexion  of  an  Indian. 
;  I  was  black -eyed  and  black-haired  anyhow,  and  my 
|  hair,  which  had  not  been  cut  for  a  long  time,  hung 
I  well  below  my  shoulders.  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
J  made  a  fairly  good  looking  Shoshoni  youth.  My 
!  clothes  were  in  rags,  but  that  was  no  novel  condi- 
j  tion  for  an  Indian  to  be  in. 

As  soon  as  the  stain  had  dried  I  hurried  along 

I  the  creek  toward  the  tepees.     My  hat  was  the  only 

thing  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind,   for  so 

seldom  did  an  Indian  youth  own  a  hat  in  those  days 

that  it  would  surely  have  attracted  attention. 

All  my  hunger  and  weakness  were  forgotten  when 
I  reached  the  first  tepee.  My  heart  was  fluttering, 
and  I  had  to  fight  back  a  panicky  impulse  to  turn  and 
run.  Suppose  I  should  be  recognized?  I  could  not 
afford  to  think  of  that,  and  it  would  probably  be  no 
worse  than  I  might  expect  anyway,  for  I  knew  the 
captain  was  determined  to  fulfill  his  mission  now 
that  he  had  come  thus  far. 

I  hastened  on,  getting  among  the  Indians  as  quickly 
as  I  could.  As  I  joined  the  first  group  it  was  much 
like  taking  a  plunge  into  icy  water,  but  as  they  took 
no  notice  of  me  I  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief  and 
passed  on. 

An  Indian  youth,  not  yet  old  enough  to  join  the 
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warriors  in  their  dance,  suddenly  spoke  to  me  in 
Shoshoni. 

"Ho!  Wabbly  one,  why  do  you  not  join  the 
dance.    You  are  big  enough  to  have  counted  coup." 

"Out  of  my  way,  papoose,"  I  said  tersely.  "I 
have  but  just  arrived  from  a  scouting  trip." 

I  pressed  on,  as  though  eager  to  join  the  tail  end 
of  the  line  of  dancers,  not  daring  to  look  back  to 
see  how  the  youth  took  my  remark.  I  glided  in  and 
out  among  the  lodges,  pausing  only  to  cast  swift, 
furtive  glances  inside  them  to  see  if  I  could  locate 
my  old  chum. 

Had  the  squaws  and  papooses  not  been  so  keenly 
interested  in  the  antics  of  the  dancers  I  would  surely 
have  been  halted  in  short  order,  but  they  suffered  me 
to  shoulder  them  aside,  which  I  did  as  roughly  as 
possible,  until  I  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
council  house. 

Suddenly  that  chanting  ceased  abruptly,  and  the 
lines  of  dancers  stiffened  to  attention.  Turning  to- 
ward the  door  of  the  council  house  I  saw  the  reason. 
A  group  of  chieftains  had  just  emerged,  and  in  the  ] 
forefront,  gorgeous  in  paint  and  war  bonnet,  sur- 
mounted by  the  well  remembered  pair  of  buffalo 
horns,  was  the  magnificent  figure  of  Buffalo  Horn, 
war  chief  of  the  Bannocks. 

For  a  moment  the  Bannock  stood  motionless,  with 
folded  arms,  gazing  upon  the  keenly  expectant  war- 
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riors.  I  became  conscious  that  I  stood  alone.  If 
the  war  chief  merely  turned  his  head  in  my  direction 
he  would  see  me,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  not  be 
fooled  for  a  moment  by  the  paint  I  wore. 

An  agonizing  moment  passed,  and  Buffalo  Horn 
began  to  speak  in  his  deep,  vibrant  voice.  At  the 
same  time  a  number  of  the  papooses  and  old  men 
crowded  around,  eager  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief- 
tain who  dared  defy  the  whites. 

"The  heart  of  Buffalo  Horn  burns  with  fire  as  he 
sees  the  fearlessness  of  the  young  men,"  the  war 
chief  began.  "He  knows  that  nothing  can  daunt 
them.  In  a  few  short  sleeps  the  knives  of  the  young 
men  will  be  bathed  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
and  with  every  thrust  their  hearts  will  be  made 
stronger. 

"Buffalo  Horn  is  a  great  chief  and  a  mighty 
warrior,"  boasted  the  Bannock.  "Many  times  has 
he  counted  coup,  and  the  white  soldiers  tremble  with 
fear  at  the  sound  of  his  name.  Why,  then,  has  he 
come  all  the  way  across  the  desert  to  mingle  with  the 
people  of  the  Owyhee? 

"It  is  because  he  has  heard  of  their  bravery  and 
their  fearlessness.  He  knows  they  have  left  their 
own  people  and  exiled  themselves  here  among  the 
black  rocks  because  they  would  never  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  white  men  with  their  reservations,  and 
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their  allowances  of  rotten  food.  Buffalo  Horn 
knows  they  await  only  the  chance  to  destroy  their 
enemies,  and  he  would  make  them  his  children,  and 
lead  their  young  men  in  battle. 

"The  time  is  ripe.  The  valleys  to  the  north  where 
once  the  Indians'  ponies  roved  in  peace  are  now  filled 
with  the  cattle  of  the  white  men.  It  is  easy,  my 
children,  to  swoop  down  upon  them,  kill  all  the  white 
people  and  take  possession  of  their  cattle  and  their 
horses.  Here  in  the  rocks  the  white  soldiers  can 
come  only  to  their  deaths.  And  then  to  us  will  come 
the  brave  warriors  of  every  tribe.  The  hearts  of 
the  white  people  will  quiver  with  fear  like  the  tender 
flesh  of  the  young  doe  when  the  arrow  strikes,  and 
they  will  flee  back  across  the  great  mountains  from 
which  they  came,  and  all  the  land  shall  belong  again 
to  the  red  men. 

"All  this,  my  children,  has  Buffalo  Horn  seen  in 
a  dream.  It  has  been  told  him  by  the  spirits  of  his 
dead  ancestors,  who  wait  only  for  the  first  shedding 
of  blood  to  make  those  who  fight  in  our  cause  in- 
vincible." 

It  was  the  same  Smahollah  doctrine  that  had  been 
preached  to  the  Nez  Perce  and  kindred  tribes  the 
year  before  by  the  medicine  man,  Too-hul-hul-suit, 
and  Buffalo  Horn  was  cleverly  turning  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage by  claiming  that  he  also  was  a  great  dreamer 
of  dreams.     I  needed  but  one  glance  around  me  to 
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see  that  his  words  had  greatly  impressed  the  super- 
stitious Indians  around  me. 

I  realized  that  I  had  better  make  my  exit  while 
the  Indians  were  still  under  the  spell  of  the  war 
chief's  eloquence.  I  backed  away  through  the  crowd 
toward  the  empty  lodges.  Before  one  of  them  was 
a  small  fire  on  which  a  huge  kettle  of  meat  still 
simmered.  I  reached  into  the  pot  and  brought  forth 
a  great  hunk  of  antelope  meat,  which  I  devoured 
eagerly  as  I  passed  on  from  lodge  to  lodge,  looking 
inside  to  see  if  by  any  chance  Leander  might  be  in 
one  of  them.  I  knew  the  usual  Indian  method  of 
pegging  down  a  prisoner  until  he  was  utterly  help- 
less, and  it  was  barely  possible  that  for  the  time 
being  they  might  have  left  him  alone. 

I  entertained  a  cold  fear,  too,  that  Buffalo  Horn 
might  be  planning  the  execution  of  my  old  friend 
as  a  climax  to  his  appeal  to  the  Indians. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  muffled  sigh  from  inside  one 
of  the  larger  lodges.  I  stopped  and  listened  intently. 
The  sighing  continued.  Some  one  was  surely  in 
trouble,  I  thought. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  I  ventured  to  stick 
my  head  inside  the  door  of  the  darkened  lodge.  I 
heard  a  sharp  intake  of  breath,  and  a  slight  rustling 
sound  as  of  some  one  moving. 

"Who  dares  to  intrude  inside  the  lodge  of  Buffalo 
Horn?"  a  trembly  voice  challenged  me. 
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My  heart  gave  a  violent  leap,  for  I  knew  that 
voice!  Little  Annie,  my  former  playmate,  might 
now  be  the  squaw  of  Buffalo  Horn  but  I  did  not 
believe  she  would  betray  me. 

"Annie/ '  I  said  in  English,  "do  you  not  know 
me— Dave?" 

Her  startled  exclamation  was  sufficient  answer. 
My  eyes  had  now  become  somewhat  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  and  I  saw  her  leap  to  her  feet. 

"Go!  Go!"  she  pleaded.  "If  they  find  you  here 
you  will  die." 

"Listen,  Annie:  I  search  for  a  white  man  who  is 
a  prisoner  of  Buffalo  Horn.  Doe-som-pom-bi  he  is 
called  by  the  Indians,  for  he  is  a  graybeard.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  he  is  ?" 

"He  has  been  taken  to  the  great  council  house,  but 
do  not  try  to  help  him.  Before  the  night  passes  he  is 
to  die  by  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  Buffalo  Horn.  It 
has  been  spoken.  Oh,  my  friend  Dave,  flee — for  if 
you  are  taken  your  fate  will  be  worse  than  his." 

"If  my  friend  must  die  then  will  I  die  with  him," 
I  declared  firmly.  "But  I  have  a  gun  and  before  I 
die  I  will  see  that  Buffalo  Horn  tastes  death." 

I  had  forgotten  that  the  war  chief  was  now  her 
husband,  but  I  quickly  learned  that  she  had  little 
reason  to  love  her  master. 

"You  will  try,  then,  to  save  the  graybeard — no 
matter  what  the  danger?"  she  whispered. 
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"I  must/'  I  said. 

"Life  is  very  hard,"  the  Indian  girl  said.  "Al- 
ways my  body  is  black  and  blue  from  the  blows  of 
Buffalo  Horn." 

"He  beats  you?"  I  angrily  asked. 

"Often.  My  heart  is  sad  for  the  Fisher.  Buffalo 
Horn  reads  my  thoughts,  and  his  blows  are  heavy." 

My  brain  was  burning  with  black  anger  against 
the  fiendish  war  chief.  There  in  the  dusk  the  slim 
Indian  girl  looked  wondrously  appealing.  I  had 
always  wanted  to  do  something  for  her,  and  cer- 
tainly she  needed  nothing  more  than  to  escape  from 
her  brutal  master. 

"Annie,"  I  said  urgently,  "I  am  going  to  try  to 
save  my  friend.  Then  I  will  try  to  capture  some 
horses  and  we  will  escape  to  some  of  the  ranches  to 
the  north,  and  then  on  to  Silver  City.  You  must 
go  with  us.  As  quick  as  I  can  I  will  take  you  to 
the  Fisher." 

"No,  no!"  she  protested.  "Buffalo  Horn  would 
find  and  kill  you." 

"He  may  do  that  anyway,"  I  stated  truthfully. 

"My  white  brother  says  the  truth,"  she  said  sadly. 

Suddenly  she  came  a  step  nearer,  and  pulled  me 
inside  the  lodge.  Her  dark  eyes  were  gleaming 
softly  in  the  dusk. 

"Doe-som-pom-bi  lies  alone  in  the  council  house 
while  Buffalo  Horn  and  the  others  stir  up  the  young 
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warriors.  As  the  wife  of  Buffalo  Horn  I  may  be 
able  to  get  into  the  council  house.  I  will  cut  the 
thongs  that  bind  the  old  man  and  we  will  try  to 
escape  to  the  shelter  of  the  brush,  where  you  must 
wait  for  us/' 

"No,"  I  said  promptly,  "I  will  try  to  free  my 
friend,  and  you  must  wait.  Or,  better  yet,  you  see  if 
you  can  get  us  four  horses — if  possible  the  gray  and 
the  little  buckskin  that  some  Indians  rode  in  this 
evening." 

The  girl  finally  agreed  to  my  plan,  though  re- 
luctantly. She  had  not  yet  noticed  the  horses  I 
mentioned,  but  she  expressed  a  willingness  to  try  to 
get  others  for  us.  She  directed  me  how  to  find  a 
grove  of  aspens  that  grew  in  a  cove  some  distance 
from  the  creek,  and  promised  to  meet  me  there 
within  an  hour.  I  pressed  the  Indian  girl's  hand 
reassuringly,  and  then  we  separated,  for  we  had  no 
time  to  lose. 

It  was  a  foolish,  dangerous  business  for  me  to 
undertake  to  get  Annie  away  at  that  time.  The 
odds  were  altogether  against  any  of  us  getting  away, 
and  if  we  were  taken  I  should  have  realized  that 
Buffalo  Horn  would  take  a  terrible  revenge  upon 
the  girl  for  helping  us.  But  I  had  overlooked  that, 
exactly  as  I  had  forgotten  that  Captain  Knapp  might 
overrule  any  plans  that  I  might  make.  Simply  in 
my  anxiety  to  help  both  Leander  and  Annie  I  was 
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not   able   to    foresee   the   complications   which   my 
rashness  was  to  cause. 

Annie  had  given  me  a  knife,  and  with  this  in  my 
hand  I  moved  rapidly  toward  the  council  house. 
To  my  dismay  Buffalo  Horn  had  finished  his  ora- 
tion, and  the  young  men  were  again  engaged  in  their 
bloodcurdling  festivities.  Buffalo  Horn  and  the 
others  had  withdrawn  into  the  council  house. 

As  I  moved  nearer,  still  hoping  that  some  op- 
portunity might  arise,  a  great  commotion  arose  at 
one  end  of  the  village.  I  availed  myself  of  the 
diversion  to  get  behind  the  council  house.  The  only 
way  inside,  except  through  the  one  door  in  the 
front,  was  to  cut  a  way  in  through  the  skins  that 
composed  the  walls  of  the  lodge.  This  I  dared  not 
attempt  at  present. 

A  moment  later  I  saw  the  cause  of  the  commotion 
as  two  white  men  rode  boldly  into  the  village.  I 
recognized  them  instantly  as  Jim  Lockard  and  Dodd. 
Evidently  the  men  were  known  to  most  of  the  In- 
dians, and  they  rode  straight  up  to  the  door  of  the 
council  house  without  opposition. 

In  a  moment  the  entire  council  lodge  was  sur- 
rounded by  milling  savages.  I  could  not  get  out  of 
the  throng  now  if  I  tried,  but  fortunately  the  poor 
light,  and  the  stain  on  my  face,  together  with  the 
excitement  evoked  by  the  arrival  of  the  white  men 
caused  me  to  be  temporarily  overlooked. 
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Presently  the  white  men  were  invited  inside  to 
confer  with  Buffalo  Horn  and  the  Owyhee  leaders. 
There  being  nothing  more  for  the  crowd  to  see  they 
abruptly  returned  to  their  amusements,  and  I  had  to 
withdraw  also,  or  be  left  conspicuously  alone. 

I  fell  back  with  the  crowd,  but  keeping  as  far 
away  from  the  fires  as  possible.  My  heart  was  like 
lead,  for  I  could  see  no  chance  whatever  of  liberating 
Leander.  I  knew  well  enough  what  the  white  men 
had  come  for.  Despairing  of  catching  the  captain 
and  me  themselves  they  had  come  to  ask  Buffalo 
Horn  to  send  out  his  scouts.  I  began  to  see  the 
hopelessness  of  trying  to  get  out  of  the  tangle  we 
were  in.  After  all,  the  only  thing  we  could  do  for 
ourselves,  and  for  Leander,  was  to  come  boldly  into 
the  Indian  camp  as  though  we  had  all  the  power  of 
the  United  States  government  directly  behind  us4 
If  the  captain's  talk  failed  to  impress  them — and  I 
believed  it  was  surely  destined  to  fail — then  we  must 
accept  our  fate  in  the  most  manly  way  we  could. 

Then  I  remembered  little  Annie,  who  must  even 
now  be  waiting  for  me  in  the  cove  with  the  ponies 
she  had  promised.  I  could  do  nothing  until  I  had 
warned  her  of  the  futility  of  our  plans.  If  her 
absence  from  the  lodge  of  the  war  chief  should  be 
discovered,  or  some  Indian  find  her  waiting  with 
the  ponies  Buffalo  Horn  would  wreak  sure  and  cer- 
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tain  vengeance  upon  her.  He  was  a  great  war  chief, 
and  could  easily  obtain  another  squaw. 

An  Indian  came  out  of  the  council  house  and 
loudly  called  for  the  Badger.  Presently  the  com- 
placent, grinning  young  savage  detached  himself 
from  a  group  and  hurried  toward  the  council  house, 
where  he  had  been  summoned  no  doubt  to  act  as  an 
interpreter.  The  bigoted  young  buck  cast  hasty 
glances  about  to  see  if  the  honor  that  had  come  to 
him  was  being  properly  appreciated  by  the  bystand- 
ers. Suddenly  his  furtive  gaze  came  to  rest  upon  me 
though  I  was  doing  my  best  to  appear  inconspicuous, 
but  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  an  incredulous 
look  appear  upon  his  face. 

"Ho!  Look!"  he  yelled.  "A  white  spy  with  a 
stained  face.  It  is  Two-Tongues,  the  enemy  of  Buf- 
falo Horn!" 


CHAPTER  XIV 
A  BRIBE  OF  FREEDOM 

AT  the  Badger's  first  word  I  made  a  desperate 
jljL  spring  to  get  free  of  the  crowd,  but  a  supple 
young  squaw  threw  her  arms  around  me  before  I 
could  scarcely  move.  I  threw  her  off  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  and  swung  the  long,  sharp  knife  in  a 
vicious  semicircle.  Again  I  tried  to  run  but  a  dar- 
ing Indian  boy  flung  himself  under  the  menacing 
knife  and  grasped  my  ankles. 

By  that  time  the  young  braves  had  surrounded  me, 
those  behind  pushing  the  others  forward  recklessly. 
I  know  that  my  knife  inflicted  some  damage,  but  my 
arm  was  seized  by  a  powerful  buck,  and  I  was 
quickly  overpowered. 

My  arms  were  pinioned  by  two  brawny  warriors, 
and  then  Buffalo  Horn  himself  strode  through  the 
mob  and  stood  before  me.  He  folded  his  arms,  and 
a  grim  look  settled  over  his  face. 

"So  the  stripling  with  two  skins  and  two  tongues 
comes  like  a  moth  to  the  flames,"  he  commented. 

I  would  have  given  anything  now  if  I  could  have 
removed  the  stain  I  had  put  upon  my  face.  It 
would  not  have  saved  me  any,  but  I  would  have  felt 
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better  with  my  natural  complexion.  This  was  an 
evidence  that  I  had  tried  to  play  the  spy  and  failed. 
I  remained  silent  while  the  war  chief  continued  to 
flail  me  with  every  contemptuous  word  in  his  native 
tongue. 

I  saw  Lockard  and  Dodd  come  up  and  view  me 
with  amazement.  "Danged  if  it  ain't  the  kid,  with 
his  face  all  daubed  up  like  an  Injun,"  Dodd 
marveled. 

"At  least  you  didn't  have  the  satisfaction  of  turn- 
ing me  over  to  the  Indians,"  I  retorted. 

"Yuh  don't  think  their  fire'll  be  any  cooler  on  that 
account  do  yuh?"  the  man  laughed. 

Buffalo  Horn  had  paused  during  this  interchange, 
but  his  black  eyes  had  suddenly  been  riveted  upon  the 
knife  which  an  Indian  had  just  wrenched  out  of  my 
grasp. 

"Where  got  you  that  knife  ?"  he  boomed  at  me. 

"I  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  as  I  passed  by  a 
lodge,"  I  answered,  while  a  cold,  deathly  feeling 
stole  over  me.  I  knew  that  Buffalo  Horn  had  recog- 
nized the  knife,  and  if  he  ever  suspected  that  Annie 
had  given  it  to  me  her  fate  would  be  worse  than 
mine. 

"You  lie,"  the  Bannock  hissed.  With  a  tart  com- 
mand for  the  warriors  to  bind  me  he  strode  through 
the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  his  lodge.  He  would 
not  find  Annie  there,  but  he  would  surely  order  a 
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search  for  her,  and  she  would  be  found  waiting  for 
me  with  the  stolen  ponies. 

I  had  bungled  things  in  the  worst  way  imaginable. 
Could  I  have  saved  little  Annie  by  so  doing  I  would 
have  accepted  death  gladly,  and  life  was  very  dear 
to  me ;  but  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  atone. 

Presently  Buffalo  Horn  returned  from  the  lodge 
and  gave  orders  to  have  the  searchers  sent  out.  But 
before  they  could  leave  the  Indians  were  treated  to 
still  another  surprise,  for  suddenly  Captain  Knapp 
himself  came  striding  into  the  village.  There  was  a 
certain  dignity  about  the  captain,  even  in  his  rags, 
which  caused  the  Indians  to  fall  back  as  he  ap- 
proached the  council  house.  Buffalo  Horn  saw  him 
coming,  and  the  war  chief  waited  with  beetling 
brows. 

Jim  Lockard,  however,  was  the  first  to  oppose 
the  captain.  He  thrust  himself  directly  in  front  of 
him,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  handle  of  the  gun 
at  his  hip. 

"Well,  feller,  this  is  a  real  pleasure  tuh  me,"  the 
outlaw  leader  sneered.  "Got  the  drop  on  me  the 
other  day,  didn't  ye?  Le's  see  yuh  try  makin*  me 
stick  up  my  hands  to-day/ ' 

I  was  afraid  that  Captain  Knapp  would  accept  the 
challenge,  and  if  he  did  I  knew  that  he  would  surely 
be  killed.  Lockard's  reputation  as  a  gun  fighter  was 
widespread.     His  quickness  on  the  draw  could  not 
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be  questioned.  Had  he  not  been  fast  with  a  gun 
he  would  never  have  become  chief  of  an  outlaw 
gang. 

"Out  of  my  way,"  the  captain  ordered.  'Til  deal 
with  you  later.  Right  now  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
leader  of  these  Indians." 

Lockard's  gun  came  out  like  a  flash  and  was 
pressed  against  the  captain's  stomach.  Had  the 
captain  tried  to  draw  his  own  weapon  he  would  have 
died  that  instant.  He  made  no  move,  but  looked  the 
outlaw  coldly  in  the  eye.  Then  Dodd  reached  out 
and  took  the  captain's  gun. 

"Tell  these  Indians  that  I  am  here  to  speak  for 
the  Great  White  Father,"  the  captain  said  to  me. 
"Ask  them  if  they  have  to  have  a  white  scoundrel  to 
act  for  them  in  their  own  camp." 

Hastily  I  repeated  his  words.  Buffalo  Horn  sud- 
denly stepped  forward  and  thrust  Lockard  out  of 
the  way.  "No,"  he  thundered.  "I  am  chief  here. 
Buffalo  Horn  needs  no  one  to  speak  or  act  for  him." 
Roughly  he  shouldered  Lockard  aside. 

I  saw  the  white  man's  face  cloud  up  with  venomous 
hatred.  Gladly  enough  would  he  have  put  a  bullet 
in  Buffalo  Horn's  heart  had  he  dared.  Of  the  two 
Buffalo  Horn  was  much  the  better  man. 

"What  do  you  seek  of  the  Owyhee?"  he  demanded 
of  Captain  Knapp. 

"I  come  to  warn  the  Owyhee  Indians  that  the 
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Great  White  Father  will  not  be  pleased  with  them 
if  they  send  a  red  belt  against  his  people,"  the  cap- 
tain said.  "As  for  you,  Buffalo  Horn,  take  your 
young  men  and  get  back  to  the  reservation.  Other- 
wise many  soldiers  will  come,  and  your  bones  will 
rot  in  prison  as  do  those  of  a  far  better  man  than 
you,  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce."  (Then  a 
Federal  prisoner.) 

I  was  permitted  to  translate  his  words  into 
Shoshoni,  which  they  could  all  understand,  though 
the  two  husky  bucks  still  held  my  arms  firmly. 

"Before  Buffalo  Horn  will  become  a  prisoner  of 
the  white  man  he  will  pour  out  his  blood  upon  the 
ground,"  the  war  chief  hissed.  "But  before  that 
happens  he  will  send  hundreds  of  the  palefaces  to 
join  their  fathers.  He  has  sent  a  red  belt.  From 
this  day  on  every  white  man  he  meets  must  die. 
Even  now  he  has  two  white  prisoners,  the  papoose 
who  stains  his  face  and  speaks  with  a  forked  tongue, 
and  Doe-som-pom-bi,  the  graybeard  who  has  dared 
to  cross  the  warpath  of  the  Bannocks  and  the 
Shoshonis,    Both-  of  them  must  die." 

A  chorus  of  approving  grunts,  the  Indian  method 
of  giving  applause,  ran  through  the  throng  of  war- 
riors who  were  gathered  close  around  us. 

"Buffalo  Horn,  the  white  boy  and  the  graybeard 
are  in  my  party.     They,  too,  speak  for  the  Great 
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White  Father.  They  must  be  allowed  to  go  in 
peace,"  the  captain  said  manfully. 

"They  were  not  speaking  for  the  Great  White 
Father  when  they  carried  a  lying  message  to  the  Nez 
Perce,"  the  chief  retorted.  "They  must  die.  As 
for  you,  go  back  to  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Hall.  Tell 
them  that  Buffalo  Horn  will  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace 
when  Camas  Prairie  is  returned  to  his  people." 

The  order  was  given  so  insolently  that  the  captain 
would  have  been  a  consummate  coward  to  have  ac- 
cepted it,  and  he  was  never  that. 

"I  carry  no  messages  for  unruly  Indians,"  Captain 
Knapp  said  curtly.  "Release  my  two  men;  then  I 
will  speak  to  the  Owyhees  and  depart." 

"If  you  are  too  proud  to  carry  a  message  for  a 
Bannock  war  chief  you,  too,  will  die,"  Buffalo  Horn 
I  challenged. 

The  captain's  chin  was  up.  He  realized  clearly 
his  helplessness,  and  that  the  Bannock  was  sardon- 
ically playing  with  him.  From  the  first  Buffalo 
Horn  had  intended  that  the  captain  die  with  the  rest 
of  us. 

"I  shall  at  least  die  like  a  man,"  Captain  Knapp 
declared  quietly. 

Buffalo  Horn  gave  a  slight  signal,  and  instantly 
half  a  dozen  brawny  bucks  pounced  upon  the  cap- 
tain. The  ensuing  struggle  was  short  but  fierce. 
It  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  Jim  Lockard  reached 
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out  and  struck  the  captain  over  the  head  with  his 
gun  butt.  I  was  doing  my  best  to  help,  feeling  that 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  end  the  thing  right  there 
if  possible,  but  I  was  firmly  held  by  my  captors. 

I  was  led,  and  the  captain  dragged,  over  to  the 
council  house;  but  at  the  last  moment  Buffalo  Horn 
intervened  and  ordered  us  to  be  taken  elsewhere. 

"If  the  heart  of  Buffalo  Horn  is  not  harder  than 
the  horns  he  wears  upon  his  head  let  me  speak  for 
a  moment  to  Doe-som-pom-bi  if  he  is  indeed  a 
prisoner,"  I  begged.  It  was  the  first,  and  last  favor 
I  ever  requested  of  the  Bannock  chieftain. 

Before  the  Bannock  could  reply  I  heard  Leander's 
well-remembered  voice  from  the  inside  of  the  lodge. 
"Is  that  you,  Dave?"  he  asked  eagerly,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  his  voice  trembled  with,  weakness. 

"It's  me,"  I  replied.  "How  are  you,  Leander  old 
friend?" 

"Fine.  Keep  yore  courage,  Dave.  Our  medicine 
is  still  strong,"  the  old  mountaineer  responded. 

"Away  with  them,"  Buffalo  Horn  ordered 
brusquely,  and  I  was  hurried  away  to  a  bare  piece  of 
ground  in  a  sort  of  triangle  between  three  tepees. 
I  was  flung  roughly  to  the  ground  and  pegged  down 
with  great  thoroughness.  My  legs  and  arms  were 
outstretched  and  my  wrists  and  ankles  pegged  firmly 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  long  wooden  stakes  and 
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rawhide  thongs.  The  captain,  though  he  was  still 
unconscious,  was  served  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Indians  who  had  brought  us  soon  tired  of 
watching  us,  and  their  taunts  failed  to  bring  any 
response.  There  was  other  excitement  in  the  camp 
anyway,  and  I  guessed  that  it  was  because  a  search 
was  being  made  for  the  Indian  girl  who  had  tried  to 
befriend  me. 

At  last  the  captain  began  to  revive.  He  struggled 
wildly  against  the  bonds  that  held  him  firmly  to  the 
ground,  but  finally  I  was  able  to  make  him  compre- 
hend what  had  happened,  and  he  became  rational 
again. 

"We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  die  as  becomes 
soldiers,"  he  declared. 

"As  becomes  men,"  I  agreed. 

"It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  die  at  all,"  a  voice 
spoke  up  behind  us.  But  my  swiftly  rising  hope  died 
as  Jim  Lockard  stepped  over  me. 

"The  Injuns  are  out  after  that  gal  an'  I  kin  cut 
yuh-  loose  with  a  single  swipe,"  the  fellow  said  to 
me.  "I  want  the  deed  to  that  mine.  Sign  it  over  tuh 
me  an'  I'll  help  yuh  git  away." 

"My  friends  also?"  I  demanded. 

"No.  I  can't  git  in  tuh  release  the  old  feller,  an' 
I  wouldn't  turn  this  army  officer  loose  on  a  bet." 

"Then  don't  bother  about  me,"  I  said. 

"If  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  away,  Dave, 
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take  it,"  Captain  Knapp  said.  "Don't  bother  about 
us.    It  is  your  duty  to  get  away  if  you  can." 

I  was  thinking  rapidly.  The  Remorse  mine  was 
not  to  be  considered  against  our  lives.  I  felt  the 
outlaw  would  be  treacherous,  but  if  I  was  free  for 
even  a  short  time  I  might  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
away,  and  perhaps  find  some  way  to  help  my  friends. 

"If  you  will  release  both  of  us,  and  give  us  the 
two  horses  Butler  stole,  the  roan  and  the  black,  I 
will  sign  anything  you  like,"  I  offered. 

The  fellow  refused  flatly  to  release  the  captain, 
but  as  I  would  not  give  in  he  went  away. 

"You  did  wrong,"  Captain  Knapp  told  me. 

"He'll  be  back,"  I  said  confidently.  "He  won't 
throw  away  a  chance  at  a  million  dollar  mine  just 
because  you  once  humiliated  him.  He  knows,  too, 
that  as  soon  as  I  sign  what  he  wants  that  he  can 
turn  us  right  back  to  Buffalo  Horn  again." 

"Then  if  we  can't  get  away  there  is  no  use  to 
bother,"  the  captain  said  wearily. 

"There  is  a  chance,  captain,"  I  said,  "but  I  dare 
not  tell  you  what  it  is  now." 

The  chance  that  I  had  was  the  revolver  the  cap- 
tain had  given  me.  When  I  entered  the  village  I 
realized  that  if  I  was  discovered  the  gun  would  do 
me  no  good,  for  I  would  be  overpowered  anyway. 
But  if  I  was  captured,  and  the  Indians  overlooked 
the  weapon  there  was  a  chance  that  it  might  come 
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in  handy — if  not  to  aid  us  to  escape  to  serve  us  well 
when  the  torture  began.  Therefore,  I  had  paused 
long  enough  to  fasten  the  gun  inside  my  right  pants 
leg,  just  above  the  knee.  The  gun  holster  was  con- 
spicuously empty,  and  when  I  was  captured  each 
Indian  who  looked  at  it  naturally  presumed  that  some 
other  Indian  had  obtained  the  gun.  They  had  taken 
the  belt  and  holster,  but  I  still  had  the  gun  with  six 
bullets  in  the  cylinder. 

We  suddenly  became  aware  that  there  was  re- 
newed excitement  in  the  camp.  It  was  not  jubilant 
as  it  had  been  before,  but  the  buzzing  sound  that 
arose  was  somehow  ominous.  With  equal  abrupt- 
ness a  strange  hush  settled  over  the  Indian  village. 
Several  squaws  had  congregated  so  close  to  us  that 
I  could  readily  hear  their  words.  From  their  talk  I 
learned  that  Annie  had  been  found  with  several 
ponies  and  she  had  confessed  her  intention  of  help- 
ing the  white  prisoners  escape.  Naturally  the 
squaws  were  curious  as  to  her  fate,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  determined. 

"Buffalo  Horn  has  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him 
and  gone  in  sorrow  to  commune  with  Kichemani- 
tou,"  one  of  the  squaws  said.  "Until  he  returns 
nothing  will  be  done  with  the  unfaithful  squaw  or 
the  white  prisoners." 

•  That  was  indeed  a  relief,  and  I  hastened  to  com- 
municate the  news  to  Captain  Knapp.    Our  currency 
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of  life,  so  to  speak,  was  now  measured  solely  in 
terms  of  time  and  every  hour  gained  was  so  much 
in  our  favor. 

The  squaws  by  no  means  neglected  our  presence, 
and  they  contrived  to  make  insulting  remarks  at  our 
expense  and  otherwise  pay  us  their  attentions,  but 
it  would  have  been  much  worse  had  their  thoughts 
not  been  largely  centered  upon  the  fate  of  the  girl 
who  had  dared  befriend  a  white  man.  I  quickly  as- 
certained that  there  was  little  sympathy  for  Annie 
among  them. 

Suddenly  the  squaws  fell  back,  and  a  party  of 
bucks,  lighted  by  torches,  appeared. 

"Well,  I'm  joinin'  yuh,  Dave,"  I  heard  Leander 
exclaim. 

Somehow  I  felt  glad  to  have  my  old  friend  near 
me,  even  though  we  were  all  doomed  to  die. 

"BufTaler  Horn  has  gone  tuh  cummunicate  with 
his  medicine  it  seems,  an'  the  executions  are  post- 
poned till  to-morrer,"  Leander  informed  us.  In 
spite  of  our  predicament  the  old  mountaineer  spoke 
whimsically,  and  his  very  presence  had  the  power  to 
comfort  me. 

I  could  hear  them  pegging  Leander  down  as  we 
were  fastened,  and  after  that  all  three  of  us  came  in 
for  physical  abuse  in  the  way  of  kicks,  cuffs,  and  less 
painful  but  more  humiliating  treatment. 

The  night  was  wearing  away,  and  even  Indians 
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must  sleep.  Gradually  the  village  became  quieter, 
and  finally  most  of  our  tormentors  took  their  de- 
parture. It  became  possible  for  us  to  talk  to  each 
other,  though  our  remarks  all  had  to  be  addressed 
to  the  stars,  since  in  our  strained  positions  we  could 
only  roll  our  heads  slightly,  and  even  that  effort  was 
painful.  Feeling  quite  sure  that  our  talk  could  not 
be  understood  by  the  remaining  Indians  I  told 
Leander  of  Lockard's  offer  to  release  me. 

"I'd  give  him  the  mine  gladly  tuh  git  yuh  out  o' 
this,  Dave,"  the  old  man  said.  "But  yuh  can't  trust 
him.  He'd  only  turn  yuh  over  tuh  Buffalo  Horn 
when  he  got  yore  name  on  his  paper." 

"I  know  that,"  I  said.  "But  I  wouldn't  sign  until 
I  felt  I  was  where  I  had  a  chance  to  get  away." 

"That's  right.  If  he  comes  around  again  yuh  take 
him  up,"  Leander  said. 

"Not  unless  we  all  go,"  I  said  positively. 

Both  of  my  companions  generously  urged,  even 
commanded  me,  to  take  the  opportunity  to  escape  if 
it  came  again.  Both  were  insistent  that  I  try  to  get 
back  to  civilization  and  inform  the  authorities  of  the 
Indians'  plans,  though  both  of  them  knew  they  would 
be  dead  before  help  could  arrive. 

Finally  Lockard  and  Dock!  arrived. 

The  two  renegades  made  a  pretense  of  kicking  and 
otherwise  abusing  us,  for  the  Indians  had  not  left 
us  unguarded  despite  our  helplessness. 
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"Goin'  tuh  take  that  chance  I  offered  yuh,  kid?" 
Lockard  snarled. 

"How  could  you  manage  anything  now?"  I  asked. 

"Here's  my  terms,"  he  said,  all  the  time  pretend- 
ing to  be  reviling  us.  "I've  got  this  paper  fixed  up 
right  here.  I'll  cut  yuh  loose  now,  but  yuh  mustn't 
move.  After  we  go  an'  these  Injuns  git  sleepy  yuh 
kin  crawl  away.  Them  two  horses  are  just  over 
the  ridge." 

"You'll  let  us  all  go?"  I  asked. 

"I  dassn't,"  the  man  said.  "We  got  tuh  pertect 
ourselves." 

"Leander  then?"  I  insisted. 

"Will  yuh  sign  that  paper  too,  ole  man  ?"  Lockard 
asked. 

"I'll  make  my  mark,"  Leander  agreed. 

There  was  some  more  discussion,  but  presently  I 
felt  a  knife  furtively  cutting  the  thongs  that  held  me 
down. 

"Now  don't  wiggle  till  we've  been  gone  at  least 
half  an  hour,"  Lockard  cautioned,  and  with  a  final 
kick  the  two  outlaws  took  their  departure. 

"Are  you  free,  Leander?"  I  asked  breathlessly. 

"That's  what  I  am,"  the  old  mountaineer  replied. 
"I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  they'd  'a'  dared  it,  but  they 
did." 

"If  you  will  reach  around  above  my  right  knee 
you  will  find  a  gun,"  I  whispered. 
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"Dave,  yore  head  ain't  full  o'  sawdust  after  all/* 
Leander  murmured.  "Now  everybody  keep  still. 
We're  goin'  tuh  git  outa  this  after  all." 

Presently  I  felt  the  gun  removed,  but  I  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  my  old  friend  move. 

"Remember,  don't  move  a  muscle  till  I  give  ye  the 
signal,"  Leander  cautioned. 

It  certainly  was  hard  to  lie  there  now  that  I  was 
unbound,  but  I  had  faith  in  the  old  frontiersman. 
Yet  after  what  seemed  at  least  an  hour,  though  it 
could  not  have  been  so  long,  I  ventured  to  raise  my 
head  and  look  around. 

Leander  was  not  there. 


CHAPTER  XV 
INTO  THE  OWYHEE 

HAD  I  not  been  familiar  with  Leander's  un- 
canny ability  to  move  soundlessly  I  would 
have  been  greatly  alarmed  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  frontiersman.  As  it  was  I  waited  eagerly 
for  his  return;  knowing  that  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  until  he  gave  us  some  sort  of 
signal. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  Because  I  was  listening  so 
intently  I  heard  a  dull  thud  and  then  a  sort  of  hissing 
gasp  that  might  otherwise  have  eluded  me.  I  turned 
sharply  on  my  side  just  in  time  to  see  two  figures 
locked  together  in  a  silent  but  deathlike  embrace  upon 
the  ground.  A  few  feet  from  them  I  saw  another 
figure  slumped  over  helplessly,  and  I  divined  in- 
stantly what  had  happened.  Leander  had  managed 
to  crawl  away  unseen;  then  returning  he  had  come 
upon  the  two  Indians  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
us.  He  had  knocked  one  of  them  unconscious  with 
a  single  blow  before  they  suspected  his  presence, 
and  was  now  trying  to  choke  the  other  one  into 
submission.  If  his  fingers  once  slipped  from  the 
Indian's  bronzed  throat  there  would  come  a  yell  that 
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would  alarm  the  whole  camp.  I  crawled  rapidly 
over,  hoping  to  be  able  to  help  Leander,  but  there 
was  no  chance  for  me  to  tell  which  was  friend  and 
which  was  foe  as  they  gyrated  wildly  in  their  frantic 
struggle. 

Aged  though  Leander  was  I  knew  well  the  power 
in  those  lean,  muscular  ringers  of  his.  Busy  as  he 
was  with  his  antagonist  he  yet  managed  to  whisper 
to  me : 

"Git  a  knife  from  that  other  Injun,  Dave,  an' 
cut  the  captain  loose." 

I  fumbled  badly  owing  to  the  excitement,  but  pres- 
ently I  managed  to  secure  a  knife  and  release  the 
captain.  It  was  a  minute  or  so  before  the  captain 
was  able  to  move  his  cramped  limbs,  and  this  was 
long  enough  for  Leander  to  subdue  his  Bannock 
foeman. 

"We  got  tuh  hustle,"  Leander  panted.  Though 
he  had  been  able  to  prevent  any  outcry  from  the 
Indian  he  was  almost  exhausted  from  the  struggle. 

"We  must  get  some  weapons,"  Captain  Knapp  in- 
sisted. 

"We  won't  find  many  on  these  fellers,  an'  we  can't 
look  for  more,"  Leander  declared. 

The  Indian  Leander  had  just  conquered  yielded 
another  keen-bladed  knife,  and  there  was  an  old 
muzzle  loading  rifle  which  the  captain  took  along. 

We  were  not  long  getting  out  of  the  village,  and 
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thanks  to  Leander's  skill  we  did  not  even  arouse  the 
village  dogs.  I  wondered  what  Leander's  next  plan 
would  be.  The  white  outlaws  would  be  waiting  for 
us  over  the  ridge,  but  with  no  intention  of  helping 
us  to  escape.  Their  plan  we  realized  perfectly  was 
to  get  us  to  sign  the  Remorse  mine  over  to  them, 
and  then  they  would  turn  us  back  to  the  Indians.  I 
was  not  surprised,  however,  when  Leander  ordered 
Captain  Knapp  to  remain  behind  while  we  went  for- 
ward to  interview  the  outlaws.  Not  only  did  they 
have  horses  which  we  would  need,  but  it  was  not 
like  Leander  to  allow  them  to  go  ahead  with  their 
nefarious  plans  without  giving  them  some  opposi- 
tion. 

Naturally  the  captain  objected  to  being  left  be- 
hind. It  was  inevitable  that  the  two  men  should 
clash  wills,  and  though  I  dreaded  it  somewhat  I  need 
not  have  worried  greatly. 

"Yuh'll  stay  right  here,  Captain,"  Leander  said 
quietly  but  firmly.  "The  least  miscue  will  mean  that 
we  go  back  into  the  hands  o'  the  Injuns.  We  can't 
have  two  bosses,  so  until  we  git  a  little  safer  yuh'll 
have  tuh  do  as  I  say." 

I  saw  the  captain  bristle  up,  but  the  expected  out- 
burst did  not  come.  "I  imagine  you  are  right,"  he 
stated  presently.  "I  will  leave  the  business  of 
making  our  escape  in  your  hands." 

"Yuh  see,"  Leander  explained  soothingly,  "they're 
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only  expectin'  the  two  of  us,  an'  if  all  three  showed 
up  they  might  take  alarm.  We  got  several  things 
tuh  do  besides  savin/  our  own  necks,  an'  we  got  tuh 
be  careful. " 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  captain,  "we  must  get  word 
to  the  army  commanders  telling  them  just  where 
this  bunch  of  hostiles  is  located." 

"And  we  must  prevent  this  outlaw  raid  on  Silver 
City,"  I  contributed. 

"An"  we  got  tuh  git  back  our  own  horses," 
Leander  said. 

"Nonsense!"  Captain  Knapp  protested.  "We'll 
take  whatever  horses  we  can  get." 

"Sorry  tuh  disagree  with  yuh,  Captain,  but  we 
got  tuh  git  back  our  own  mounts,"  Leander  said 
steadily.  "It'd  be  bad  medicine  tuh  go  without  'em. 
I  wouldn't  think  o'  pullin'  out  without  Brogan." 

The  captain  gave  an  indignant  snort,  but  he  was 
too  good  a  soldier  to  make  objections  now  that  he 
had  acknowledged  Leander's  authority.  He  could 
not  be  blamed  for  thinking  it  a  foolish  business  to 
risk  our  lives  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dumb  beasts. 
But  both  Leander  and  myself  had  shared  hard- 
ships and  dangers  with  our  horses,  and  to  us  they 
were  almost  human. 

"Another  thing,"  I  spoke  up  diffidently,  "I  hate 
to  think  of  leaving  little  Annie  behind.     After  what 
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has  happened  her  life  won't  be  worth  a  dime — 
and  she'll  be  worse  off  if  they  don't  kill  her." 

"We'll  see  about  that  later,"  Leander  said,  but 
his  tone  was  not  hopeful.  It  was  not  like  my  old 
friend  to  not  sympathize  with  any  human  being  in 
distress,  and  I  could  only  wonder  what  had  come 
over  him. 

As  we  left  the  captain  Leander  handed  me  the 
revolver.  "Yuh're  as  good  a  shot  as  I  be,  Dave, 
so  take  the  gun  but  don't  use  it  till  yuh  have  to." 

Needless  to  say  I  kept  the  weapon  out  of  sight 
when  we  saw  the  two  waiting  outlaws.  We  could 
see  their  grinning  faces  plainly  as  we  approached 
them. 

"Ye  shore  was  foxy  tuh  git  away  from  them 
Injuns,"  Lockard  applauded. 

"An'  I  reckon  we'll  need  tuh  be  a  heap  foxier 
tuh  git  clear  away,"  Leander  said  meaningly. 

"Naw,  it'll  be  easy,"  Lockard  drawled.  "Right 
thar's  yore  two  horses — see  'em  ?  All  ye  need  do  is 
sign  these  papers,  mount  'em  an'  ride." 

"Yuh  won't  mind  ridin'  with  us  along  the  trail 
a  few  miles  'fore  we  sign  them  papers?"  Leander 
said  gently. 

"Yo'  bet  we'll  mind,"  Lockard  rasped.  "We  done 
took  all  the  chances  we  mean  to.  Either  yuh  sign 
these  papers  right  here  an'  now  or  we  march  ye 
right  straight  back  to  that  Injun  camp." 
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"Yuh  can't  do  that,  Lockard,  'cause  we'd  only 
have  tuh  tell  Buffaler  Horn  that  it  was  you  let  us 
loose  tuh  put  you  right  in  with  us,"  Leander  said 
softly. 

Savage  scowls  replaced  the  grins  upon  the  out- 
laws' faces.  "Don't  try  tuh  bluff  us,  old  man," 
Lockard  snarled,  but  his  tone  implied  that  he  had 
little  wash  to  finish  the  argument,  because,  as  we 
knew,  he  intended  to  take  us  back  anyway,  but  did 
not  wish  to  show  his  hand  until  he  had  what  he 
wanted. 

"All  right,"  Leander  sighed,  "where's  yore 
papers  ?" 

Lockard  produced  the  papers  from  an  inside 
pocket.  He  had  written  the  deeds  out  himself. 
Under  modern  conditions  their  legality  would  of 
course  be  questioned,  but  in  those  days  the  miners 
frequently  made  transfers  of  their  claims  among 
themselves,  and  such  crude  documents  were  deemed 
to  be  legal. 

"How  kin  we  read  it  in  the  dark?"  Leander  asked. 

"Yuh  don't  need  to,  but  we'll  be  sure  it's  yore 
names  yuh  sign,"  Lockard  said.  He  placed  the  paper 
tight  against  the  saddle  on  one  of  the  horses  and 
handed  Leander  a  pencil. 

The  old  mountaineer  made  a  great  fuss  of  get- 
ting the  paper  and  pencil  just  right  before  he  made 
his    mark.      Both    impatient    outlaws    were    con- 
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cerned  with  him,  and  I  was  left  in  the  background. 

Then,  just  as  Leander  seemed  about  to  make  his 
mark,  he  fumbled  the  pencil  and  it  dropped  from 
his  hand.  Lockard  cursed  savagely  and  ordered 
him  to  pick  it  up.  For  a  moment  Leander  groped 
upon  the  ground  and  then  confessed  that  he  could 
not  find  it. 

"Guess  my  eyesight  ain't  what  it  used  tuh  be,"  he 
confessed  ruefully. 

Dodd  promptly  got  down  on  his  knees  to  make 
a  search — the  men  could  not  let  a  fortune  elude  them 
because  of  a  lead  pencil.  It  was  what  Leander  had 
been  maneuvering  for,  and  I  had  my  cue  when  to 
go  into  action. 

With  a  swiftness  unbelievable  in  one  of  his  years 
Leander  dropped  upon  Dodd's  bended  back  and 
smashed  him  to  the  ground.  I  had  no  time  to  watch 
them,  however,  for  my  business  was  with  the  fastest 
and  most  dangerous  gunman  in  the  West.  Well  I 
knew  that  I  would  not  stand  a  chance  with  the  fellow 
on  anything  like  even  terms,  but  Lockard  was  still 
holding  the  paper  against  the  saddle  with  both 
hands — and  I  had  been  covering  him  with  my  gun 
for  at  least  two  minutes.  I  had  seen  the  outlaw 
chieftain  surprised  and  held  up  once  before,  and  so 
I  knew  that  it  could  be  done.  No  matter  how  dan- 
gerous a  man  is  he  will  surely  hesitate  if  he  knows 
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that  he  may  pay  the  penalty  of  premature  action 
with  his  life. 

"Keep  your  hands  up,  Lockard,"  I  hissed. 

The  man's  hands  were  almost  to  his  hips  when  I 
spoke.  Another  second  and  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  pull  the  trigger!  Perhaps  he  read 
the  desperation  on  my  face  for  he  hesitated  an 
instant,  and  then  realizing  that  his  hesitation  had 
cost  him  whatever  chance  he  had,  he  sullenly  lifted 
his  arms.  His  eyes  darted  swiftly  from  the  strug- 
gling men  on  the  ground  back  to  me,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  break  in  his  favor. 

I  at  once  gave  a  long  low  whistle  that  was  the 
signal  for  the  captain  to  join  us.  He  came  quickly, 
but  even  so  Leander  had  Dodd  helpless  on  the 
ground  before  he  arrived.  Captain  Knapp  clearly 
showed  his  amazement  at  our  prompt  success,  but 
he  got  busy  immediately  and  removed  Lockard's 
guns.  But  a  moment  later  the  outlaw  chief  raised 
his  voice  in  a  yell  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  Indian.  It  was  answered  almost  immediately 
by  an  Indian  lookout  on  the  ridge  not  far  above 
us.  We  knew  that  in  a  matter  of  minutes  all  the 
warriors  in  the  village  would  be  on  our  trail. 

There  was  no  time  to  waste  upon  the  two  out- 
laws. They  were  disarmed,  and  we  now  had  their 
weapons.  When  Lockard  yelled  Captain  Knapp 
swung  the  butt  of  the  old  muzzle  loader  and  knocked 
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the  outlaw  down.  Dodd  was  already  prostrate,  and 
we  gave  them  no  further  attention.  I  sprang  upon 
Tramp's  back  and  Leander  climbed  upon  Singer. 
Lockard's  horse  was  a  good  one,  and  so  the  captain 
was  also  well  mounted.  I  seized  the  bridle  reins  of 
the  remaining  horse  and  swung  in  behind  Leander 
who  was  leading  the  way,  and  the  captain  brought 
up  the  rear,  urging  the  led  horse  on  with  the  ends 
of  his  bridle  reins. 

We  had  no  more  than  started  than  the  two 
white  outlaws  began  yelling  to  their  Indian  asso- 
ciates, and  from  the  direction  of  the  village  came 
the  answering  yells  of  the  savage  pack. 

"Do  you  know  the  way  out  of  here?"  Captain 
Knapp  called  to  Leander. 

"I  know  a  way  if  we  want  to  take  it,  but  I  don't 
think  we  should,"  Leander  answered.  "We'd  better 
drop  back  behind  'em  an'  try  tuh  git  our  horses." 

"I  agreed  to  take  your  orders,  but  I  don't  approve 
of  such  a  policy  at  all,"  the  captain  argued.  "I  must 
protest  against  anything  which  will  delay  our  in- 
forming the  authorities  of  the  whereabouts  of  this 
band  of  hostiles." 

"I  told  yuh  how  I  felt  about  them  horses  of  ours," 
Leander  said  mildly.  "Besides,  there's  the  Injun 
gal  that  Dave  wants  tuh  help  git  away." 

"But  against  that  is  the  fact  that  the  sooner  we 
can  carry  our  message  out  the  sooner  these  Indians 
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will  be  rounded  up,  and  many  lives  saved.  Then 
there  is  our  duty  to  forestall  this  outlaw  raid  upon 
Silver  City,"  the  captain  stated. 

For  a  long  time  Leander  was  silent.  His  whole 
instinct  told  him  that  it  would  be  wisdom  to  wait 
and  try  to  outwit  the  Indians,  but  he  was  also  im- 
pressed with  Captain  Knapp's  argument.  Always  he 
had  clung  to  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  he 
reasoned  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  get  help 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Captain  Knapp's  expressed 
willingness  to  abide  by  his  decision  also  had  its 
weight,  for  Leander  admired  sportsmanship. 

"Thar's  a  chance,"  he  said  presently,  "that  with 
these  horses  under  us  we  kin  make  it  through  tuh 
Silver  City.  They'll  have  tuh  ketch  their  ponies 
before  they  kin  make  any  headway  follerin'  us,  an' 
I  don't  believe  they'll  be  able  tuh  head  us  off.  The 
only  thing  we'll  have  tuh  worry  about  is  that  in  the 
dark  we  may  bump  into  some  other  Indian  camp." 

"Then  let  us  fight  our  way  through,"  the  captain 
urged.  He  passed  me  and  rode  alongside  of 
Leander,  and  though  their  words  came  indistinctly 
to  me  I  knew  that  the  captain  was  using  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  get  Leander  to  consent  to 
make  a  hard  try  to  reach  Silver  City  at  once. 

It  was  not  often  that  Leander  changed  his  mind, 
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once  it  was  made  up,  but  now  his  sense  of  duty- 
made  him  yield.  I  knew  that  he  was  glum  and  pes- 
simistic, but  he  led  the  way  with  all  his  usual  skill 
and  carefulness.  Yet  I  knew  that  his  heart  was 
back  at  the  Indian  camp  where  old  Brogan  was  a 
sort  of  prisoner.  Captain  Knapp  could  not  under- 
stand such  solicitude  at  all,  but  Leander  felt  that 
when  he  had  old  Brogan  along  luck  was  with  him. 
When  the  old  horse  was  away  Leander  felt  that 
his  medicine  was  weak. 

How  the  old  mountaineer  managed  to  find  his  ; 
way  through  that  wild  labyrinth  in  the  darkness  ; 
was  a  wonder  to  me,  but  he  succeeded  without  ever  ■ 
once  having  to  turn  back.     And  the  cries  of  our 
pursuers  had   gradually   diminished.      They  might 
pick  up  our  trail  in  the  morning,  but  by  that  time 
Leander  assured  us   we  should  be   on   the  other 
side  of  the  Owyhee. 

It   was   just    beginning  to    get   light    when  we 
reached  the  river.     I  could  see  that  Leander's  face: 
was  grave  with  anxiety — a  condition  that  was  not 
usual  with  him. 

"Here's  where  we  got  tuh  cross,"  he  remarked, 
"an'  the  sooner  we  git  it  over  with  the  less  danger; 
there'll  be." 

The  river  was  a  foaming  torrent  crowding  its 
passage  between  black  walls  of  volcanic  formation. 
There  was  scarcely  any  shore  line  at  all ;  the  serpen- 
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tine  river  crashing  with  terrific  force  against  tin- 
sheer  walls  of  the  chasm.  At  first  I  could  see  no 
way  for  us  to  get  across,  but  as  Leander  led  the  way 
down  a  precipitous  trail  to  a  narrow  bank  not 
more  than  six  feet  wide  on  our  side  of  the  river  I 
saw  a  black-bottomed  bit  of  beach  some  distance 
below  on  the  other  side  and  knew  that  it  was  here 
we  must  come  out. 

Leander  searched  the  towering  cliffs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  with  his  keen  eyes,  and  then  mum- 
bling something  under  his  breath  urged  old  Singer 
into  the  water.  I  followed  and  almost  instantly  I 
felt  Tramp  being  swept  down  stream.  I  had  taken 
a  couple  of  wraps  around  the  saddle  horn  to  hold 
the  horse  I  was  leading,  and  almost  immediately 
Tramp  was  pulled  over  on  his  side  as  the  led  horse 
stubbornly  hung  back.  It  all  happened  so  quickly 
that  I  was  completely  submerged.  The  other  horse 
had  been  jerked  into  the  water.  I  clung  to  the  saddle 
frantically,  and  when  I  got  my  head  above  water 
I  could  hear  the  captain  yelling  orders,  but  my  ears 
were  full  of  water  and  I  could  not  understand  them. 
I  retained  sense  enough  to  try  to  turn  the  other  horse 
loose,  but  the  rope  had  been  pulled  tight  and  crossed 
in  some  manner,  and  getting  it  wet  made  it  stick. 
Before  I  could  make  a  second  attempt  Tramp  was 
again  pulled  under  water,  as  the  rope  had  now  become 
entangled  about  his  legs.     In  a  moment  I  and  both 
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horses  were  tangled  in  the  coils  of  the  wet  rope. 
Several  times  I  came  to  the  surface,  but  something 
beat  me  under  each  time.  A  thundering  noise  beat 
against  my  ear  drums,  and  then  I  lost  consciousness. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
LEANDER'S  TEST  OF  COURAGE 

ALL  I  know  of  my  escape  from  drowning  is  what 
L I  have  been  told,  and  my  companions  each  gave 
the  other  one  credit  for  saving  me.  I  know  this, 
however,  that  both  of  them  risked  their  lives  to  pull 
me  out  of  the  river  after  I  was  washed  free  from 
the  horses.  The  captain  was  the  first  to  reach  me, 
and  both  of  us  would  have  been  carried  to  destruc- 
tion had  not  Leander  contrived  to  throw  a  rope  and 
drag  us  both  to  safety.  The  captain  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  horse  since  the  animal  that  had  caused 
us  all  the  trouble  became  frantic  and  persisted  in 
trying  to  climb  into  the  saddle  on  the  other  horse. 
Both  of  these  animals  were  carried  past  the  landing 
and  drowned,  but  Tramp  succeeded  in  swimming 
ashore. 

Naturally  my  companions'  first  efforts  were  to  re- 
suscitate me.  Both  of  them  knew  exactly  how  to  do 
it,  and  I  was  really  in  no  danger.  But  in  the  midst 
of  their  labors  they  suddenly  looked  up  to  find  them- 
selves effectually  covered  by  deadly  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  half  a  dozen  Indians.     They  could  only 
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surrender,  and  upon  this  hopeless  situation  I  opened 
my  eyes. 

Leander,  at  least,  was  not  surprised  as  he  had 
realized  this  danger  from  the  first.  This  was  one 
of  perhaps  several  small  scouting  parties  of  the  In- 
dians, and  they  had  been  warned  by  signal  fires  to 
look  out  for  us.  Naturally  they  had  at  once  hur- 
ried to  the  nearest  available  crossing  to  wait  for  us. 
Not  one  word  of  rebuke  to  the  captain,  however,  did 
Leander  offer  for  his  having  persuaded  Leander  to 
go  against  his  better  judgment. 

"We  might  'a'  got  caught  no  matter  what  we 
done,"  he  said  generously. 

Once  more  we  were  prisoners,  and  soon  we  were 
being  conducted  back  to  the  main  encampment  of 
our  enemies  by  our  jubilant  captors.  The  Indians 
would  not  attempt  this  crossing  and  took  us  to  an- 
other one  by  a  roundabout  way.  We  were  permitted 
to  ride  our  own  horses — Leander  and  I  both  riding 
Singer,  giving  Tramp  up  to  the  captain — but  this 
concession  we  knew  was  made  only  because  the 
Indians  were  in  a  hurry  to  report  their  coup. 

"This  time  it  looks  like  we  are  done,"  Captain 
Knapp  said  gloomily.  "They  will  never  permit  us 
to  escape  again." 

"Never  lose  faith  in  yore  medicine,"  Leander 
counseled  with  a  grim  smile. 

Certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  captain  was 
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right,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  lose  hope  so  long 
as  life  remained.     I  had  seen  the  old  mountaineer 

in  some  tight  places,  and  somehow  I  had  faith  that 
he  would  be  able  to  get  us  out  of  this  scrape. 

There  was  tremendous  rejoicing  among  the  sav- 
ages when  we  were  brought  in,  but  somehow  I  felt 
strangely  uninterested — possibly  because  I  had  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  recent 
ducking.  Even  the  blows  and  insults  failed  to 
register.  I  wondered  with  a  dull  sort  of  anxiety 
what  had  happened  to  little  Annie.  Doubtless,  I 
thought,  she  was  already  dead. 

We  were  taken  to  the  same  spot  from  which  we 
had  escaped  the  night  before,  and  once  more  pegged 
down;  this  time  being  stretched  out  so  ferociously 
that  every  muscle  in  our  bodies  ached. 

We  were  in  this  hopeless  position  when  Buffalo 
Horn  came  to  see  us.  He  stood  over  us  and  we  could 
see  the  malignant  satisfaction  in  his  face. 

"And  now  will  Doe-som-pom-bi  and  the  lying 
papoose  with  two  skins  boast  that  their  medicine  is 
stronger  than  that  of  a  Bannock  war  chief?"  In- 
demanded.  "Will  they  now  laugh  and  say  he  has 
no  power  to  harm  them?" 

I  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  translate  his  re- 
marks to  my  comrades.  "You  may  kill  us,  Buffalo 
Horn,  but  if  you  do  your  own  death  will  surely 
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follow  before  the  wild  roses  burst  into  bloom,' '  I 
returned  quietly. 

"Your  threats  are  as  vain  as  the  squawking  of 
a  fledgling  before  the  hawk  swallows  it,"  the  war 
chief  answered  contemptuously. 

"Yet  we  escaped  once — we  may  do  so  again,"  I 
said. 

"But  the  squaw  who  aided  you  will  not  return 
again,"  Buffalo  Horn  answered  maliciously.  "She 
now  sits  upon  a  hilltop  and  waits  for  the  death  that 
is  due  an  unfaithful  squaw." 

I  felt  a  horrible,  clammy  feeling  stealing  over  me. 
I  had  heard  legends  of  the  self -execution  of  Indian 
women,  but  I  had  forgotten  it;  having  never  really 
believed  the  stories.  Upon  being  condemned,  it  was 
said,  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  top  of  some 
lonely  hill  and  there  to  remain  until  death  from  star- 
vation or  exposure  released  them.  A  few  minutes 
later  I  learned  from  Leander  that  he  had  anticipated 
this  very  thing,  and  it  was  partly  because  of  it  that 
he  had  wished  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  instead  of 
trying  to  escape  immediately  as  the  captain  wished. 
I  might  have  known  that  he  would  not  willingly  have 
left  the  Indian  girl  to  her  fate  without  at  least  an 
attempt  to  help  her.  The  thought  of  little  Annie,  my 
former  playmate,  enduring  this  terrible  form  of  self- 
destruction  because  she  had  tried  to  help  me  was  well 
nigh  unbearable — and  I  was  helpless.     I  gritted  my 
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teeth,  but  not  in  time  to  repress  a  groan  of  despair, 
and  Buffalo  Horn  gloated  openly. 

"You  lie  when  you  say  that  it  was  Annie  who 
helped  us  escape,"  I  cried  desperately.  "She  was 
not  to  blame.  She  knew  nothing  about  us,  and  she 
was  a  prisoner  long  before  we  escaped.  You  know 
that.    Why  punish  her  for  what  she  did  not  do?" 

"She  gave  you  a  knife,  and  hid  horses  for  you," 
the  Bannock  stated  positively  and  truthfully.  "It 
was  a  friend  of  hers  who  enabled  you  to  escape.  He 
has  already  paid  the  penalty/' 

"Who?  What  do  you  mean?"  I  demanded  in 
astonishment. 

"The  Badger.  The  knife  of  Buffalo  Horn  is  still 
warm  with  his  blood,"  the  war  chief  gloated. 

Enemy  though  the  Shoshoni  youth  had  proved 
himself  to  be,  I  yet  found  it  in  my  heart  to  feel  sorry 
for  him,  for  he  had  assuredly  been  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  had  been  killed. 

"It  was  not  the  Badger  who  cut  our  bonds,  but 
the  white  man,  Lockard,  and  his  friends,"  I  said 
quietly. 

My  words  must  have  carried  a  certain  amount  of 
conviction,  for  the  war  chief  suddenly  placed  his  foot 
heavily  upon  my  chest,  at  the  same  time  ventir 
startled  exclamation. 

"You  lie,"  he  stated  flatly.  "The  white  men  are 
friends  to  my  people." 
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"Since  when  has  Buffalo  Horn  learned  to  trust  a 
white  man?"  I  countered.  I  could  hope  to  gain 
nothing  for  ourselves,  but  we  had  determined  to  split 
the  unholy  alliance  between  the  hostiles  and  the  out- 
laws if  we  could. 

"To-morrow,  O  painted  papoose,  you  shall  learn 
just  how  much  Buffalo  Horn  thinks  of  the  whites," 
he  exclaimed,  and  took  his  departure. 

I  related  our  conversation  to  my  companions,  and 
we  hoped  that  what  I  had  said  would  result  in  some 
disaster  to  the  mercenary  renegades  whom  we  con- 
sidered to  be  far  worse  than  their  red  associates. 

Darkness  came,  and  the  hope  to  which  I  had 
blindly  clung  faded  almost  away,  leaving  me  a  victim 
of  the  utmost  despondency.  I  could  see  no  hope 
whatever  of  any  one  coming  to  our  rescue,  and  we 
had  severally  ascertained  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  loosen  our  bonds. 

"I  kin  wiggle  my  fingers,  but  I  can't  git  a  hold 
of  nuthin';"  Leander  confessed,  and  that  seemed 
to  end  all  possibility  of  our  escape. 

We  fully  expected  to  be  heavily  guarded  that 
night,  and  indeed  there  always  seemed  to  be  some 
Indians  close  around  us,  but  from  the  conversation 
I  overheard  I  decided  that  no  regular  guards  had  yet 
been  appointed.  In  fact  I  learned  that  a  very  im- 
portant matter  was  then  being  thrashed  out  in  the 
council  house — no  less  than  a  threatened  break  be- 
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tween  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonis  led  by  Buffalo 
Horn  and  Bearskin,  and  the  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  Owyhee  country.  And  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
pute, incredible  though  it  seemed,  was  the  matter  of 
ownership  of  my  own  favorite  gray  horse,  [rish. 

The  year  before,  while  we  were  participants  in 
the  Nez  Perce  war,  Buffalo  Horn  had  contrived  to 
steal  our  horses.  We  had  got  them  back,  but  when 
a  band  of  the  Owyhee  youths  came  in  with  Irish  and 
Brogan  Buffalo  Horn  promptly  laid  claim  to  them, 
which  the  present  thieves  resented  bitterly.  The  war 
chief  had  also  laid  claim  to  Leander's  roan,  Singer, 
but  Lockard  had  wisely  yielded  in  the  matter — pos- 
sibly because  our  escape  had  placed  him  under 
suspicion  and  he  was  anxious  to  prove  his  good  will 
toward  the  haughty  Bannock. 

The  native  Indians,  I  gathered,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  yield;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ban- 
nodes  they  had  packed  up  their  few  belonging-  and 
were  preparing  to  leave  when  Bearskin  and  others 
had  prevailed  upon  them  to  wait  for  a  council  talk. 

This  talk  was  now  going  on,  and  excitement  was 
running  high.  Unless  one  side  or  the  other  yielded 
Buffalo  Horn's  elaborate  plans  would  be  badly  dis- 
arranged. Knowing  the  war  chief's  grim  stubborn- 
ness I  felt  confident  that  the  deadlock  would  endure 
for  some  time;  but  rather  than  lose  his  allies  the 
Bannock  would  contrive  some  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
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culty,  perhaps  even  killing  the  horse  to  end  the 
dispute. 

How  it  could  help  us  in  any  way  I  could  not 
imagine,  though  on  account  of  it  we  were  for  the 
time  being  given  only  casual  attention.  They  knew 
we  were  pegged  down  securely,  and  Buffalo  Horn 
was  seeing  to  it  that  the  white  men  were  kept  under 
surveillance.  In  fact  I  overheard  a  statement  that 
they  were  also  in  the  council  house. 

Suddenly  from  a  wikiup  a  few  yards  away  I  heard 
the  outraged  squealing  of  an  angry  squaw.  Then  a 
hearty  whack  of  a  club,  and  the  sound  of  a  horse 
beating  a  hasty  retreat.  The  animal  trotted  directly 
by  us,  and  by  turning  my  head  I  was  overjoyed  to 
see  that  it  was  the  old  camp-robbing  buckskin,  Bro- 
gan.  Leander's  old  medicine  horse  was  still  running 
true  to  a  lifelong  habit  and  robbing  camps  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered. 

Before  I  could  speak  I  heard  Leander  softly  call 
the  old  pony  by  name.  Brogan  stopped,  and  pres- 
ently was  stepping  gingerly  amongst  us  until  he 
could  smell  of  his  master.  A  soft,  inquiring  whinny 
came  from  his  throat.  I  believe  that  he  realized 
Leander  was  in  sore  trouble,  and  was  asking  what 
he  could  do. 

It  was  dark,  yet  there  were  camp  fires  on  all  sides 
of  us,  and  Indians  continually  passing.  Surely  they 
would  see  the  old  horse  and  drive  him  away,   I 
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thought     Indeed,  I  presently  heard  an  India 
another's  attention  to  Brogan,  but  instead  of  driving 
him  away  they  both  laughed.     A  horse  walking  .  »vcr 
us  in  our  helpless  condition  appealed  to  their  sense 
of  humor. 

I  could  hear  Leander  muttering  to  Brogan,  but  it 
was  beyond  my  conception  how  the  old  horse  could 
possibly  be  used  to  aid  us. 

"Now,  Brogan!  Git  away,  ole  boy,"  I  heard 
Leander  order. 

Twisting  my  head  painfully  I  could  see  that  Bro- 
gan's  head  was  lowered  close  beside  Leander.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  raise  it,  but  for  some  reason 
couldn't.  Leander  was  encouraging  him  softly,  hut 
several  times  the  old  mountaineer  gave  a  sibilant 
gasp  of  genuine  pain. 

"Leander,"  I  ventured,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

"Keep  still,  Dave,"  the  old  man  cautioned.  "I 
done  got  Brogan's  long  mane  wrapped  around  my 
fingers  an'  half  hitched.  If  the  medicine  is  Strong 
mebbe  he'll  pull  this  arm  free." 

It  was  said  quietly  enough,  but  I  knew  what  ter- 
rible agony  my  old  friend  was  enduring  as  those 
horse  hairs  cut  into  the  flesh.  And  the  strain  of 
pulling  against  the  pegs  must  have  been  terrible. 

The  minutes  dragged  by  like  eternity.     My 
sympathy  was  so  keen  that  a  cold  sweat  broke  from 
me.    Yet  quietly,  incessantly  Leander  urged  tl 
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buckskin  to  raise  his  head.  Leander's  smothered 
groans  became  more  frequent,  and  I  begged  him  to 
give  it  up. 

"K'ain't,  Dave/'  he  whispered  back  gamely.  "It's 
our  only  chance,  boy." 

Suddenly  I  heard  something  give,  and  Leander 
announced  in  a  whisper  that  one  hand  was  free.  He 
was  still  helpless.  By  voice  alone  he  had  to  get 
Brogan  to  move  over  to  where  he  could  clasp  the 
other  wrist  with  his  free  hand  and  then  maintain 
that  hold  until  the  other  peg  was  pulled  up.  How 
long  a  time  was  required  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
finally  accomplished. 

Leander  had  then  to*  free  his  hand  of  the  horse 
hairs  that  had  cut  into  the  bone.  That  hand  was 
fearfully  lacerated,  and  my  old  friend  never  had  the 
right  use  of  it  thereafter.  The  other  hand  was  not 
in  such  bad  condition,  and  finally  Leander  was  able 
to  loosen  the  thongs  that  bound  his  feet. 

"I  heard  a  hatchet  drop  right  after  they  finished 
peggin'  us  down,"  Leander  whispered.  "Keep  yore 
nerve,  boys,  till  I  find  it." 

Then  followed  minutes  of  terrible,  acute  suspense. 
How  Leander  had  managed  to  free  himself  without 
some  of  the  Indians  suspecting  something  amiss  was 
a  mystery,  but  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  also 
liberate  us  without  being  detected. 
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Finally,  however,  he  was  by  my  side.  "Not  a 
wiggle  now,  till  I  tell  yuh,"  he  ordered. 

There  was  a  sudden,  sharp  blow  of  the  hatchet 
and  one  hand  was  loose.  A  bunch  of  Indiana  gath- 
ered around  us  for  five  or  ten  minutes  and  neither 
of  us  moved  a  muscle.  Then  they  passed  on,  and 
after  several  smart  blows  of  the  hatchet  I,  too,  was 
at  liberty. 

I  remained  in  exactly  the  same  position  until  Cap- 
tain Knapp  was  also  free.  Then,  at  a  signal  from 
Leander,  we  all  three  leaped  to  our  feet.  The  near- 
est Indians  were  perhaps  three  rods  away.  Leander' s 
slow,  furtive  movements  had  been  unobserved,  but 
they  could  not  fail  to  see  this  sudden  ttprisil 
those  they  had  supposed  were  immovably  fastened 
down.  Their  bewilderment  and  astonishment  were 
complete. 

"Ho!  How  strong  is  the  medicine  of  the  white 
men !"  I  yelled  in  Shoshoni. 

Before  they  recovered  their  wits  we  broke  for  the 
shelter  of  the  nearest  lodge. 

They  were  after  us  in   full  hue  and  cry  like  a 
pack  of  wolves.     The  alarm  swept  the  encampment 
with  a  rising  crescendo  of  wild  yells.     Witi 
lives  at  stake  we  were  not  lingering.     Leandi 
course,  could  not  run  as  fast  as  the  captain  and  1. 
but  we  knew  that  our  salvation  depended  entirely 
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upon  him,  and  he  produced  a  burst  of  speed  that  was 
surprising  for  one  of  his  age. 

We  plunged  headlong  into  the  brush  that  lined 
the  creek,  only  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  our  pur- 
suers. As  we  dashed  past  the  first  tepee  Leander 
had  paused  long  enough  to  grab  up  three  blankets. 
As  we  thrust  our  way  through  the  thicket  we  each 
wrapped  a  blanket  about  us  and  listened  to  his  whis- 
pered instructions. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  stalked  out  into  the  vil- 
lage and  walked  boldly  into  the  council  house.  No 
one  molested  us,  for  every  Indian  in  the  village 
from  Buffalo  Horn  down  had  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
and  they  had  all  expected  us  to  flee  from  the  village 
rather  than  back  into  it.  If  any  one  saw  us  come 
back  they  naturally  figured  we  were  sub-chiefs  who 
had  given  up  the  search. 

Leander's  guess  that  Buffalo  Horn  would  instantly 
dismiss  the  council  rather  than  lose  us  again  had 
proved  correct,  but  our  immunity  would  only  be 
temporary.  At  any  moment  some  Indian  might 
return.  We  made  a  hurried  search  for  weapons, 
but  all  we  found  was  one  long  knife. 

We  waited  here  perhaps  ten  minutes,  and  then  de- 
cided that  we  had  better  attempt  to  get  away.  We 
left  the  council  house  and  walked  slowly  past  the 
very  spot  where  we  had  been  pegged  down.  The 
village  seemed  deserted  save  for  a  few  excited  squaws 
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who  knew  their  places  too  well  to  draw  ( 

make  inquiries  of   blanketed  warriors   who  might 

prove  to  be  chiefs. 

At  the  edge  of  the  village  Leander  stopped  and 
whistled  twice.     A  few  minutes  later  old   Bl 
came  up. 

"Our  medicine  is  powerful  strong  to-night,  an'  we 
can't  take  no  chance  on  it  weaken  in'  by  leaviii' 
Brogan  behind,"  Leander  declared. 

"Indeed  we  can't,"  the  captain  agreed,  greatly  to 
my  surprise. 

And  indeed  our  luck  was  running  strong  that 
night.  As  we  made  our  way  as  hurriedly  ia  we 
could  among  the  rocks  and  scrubby  timber  old  Bro- 
gan suddenly  emitted  a  loud,  shrill  whinny.  Every 
horse  has  a  whinny  that  is  distinctive,  and  which  the 
horses  that  are  used  to  running  with  him  knows. 
Almost  instantly  that  whinny  was  answered  by  an- 
other a  short  distance  away. 

"That's  Irish,"  I  declared  positively. 

"Leave  'em  be,"  Leander  advised,  "an'  they'll  git 
together." 

Captain  Knapp  was  skeptical,  but  he  waited  with- 
out objection  as  we  kept  within  sight  of  old  Bi 
Presently  we  could    see  the  vague  outline  of   the 
horse  herd;  and  at  almost  the  same  time  we 
hear  the  night  guards  preparing  to  round  them  Up. 
Signal  fires  were  being  lighted,  and  everythi- 
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dicated  that  a  determined  effort  to  recapture  us  was 
going  to  be  made. 

Then  we  saw  three  horses  come  out  and  rub  noses 
with  old  Brogan,  and  to  our  joy  they  proved  to  be 
Irish,  Singer,  and  Tramp.  Some  one  had  staked  the 
Tramp  horse  with  quite  a  long  rope,  but  the  rascal 
had  managed  to  pull  up  the  stake  pin.  The  rope  was 
long  enough  for  three  short  ropes  which  we  quickly 
tied  around  the  necks  of  the  good  horses,  and  looped 
over  their  noses.  As  the  horses  were  all  gentle  they 
made  very  good  halters.  Old  Brogan  we  knew 
would  follow. 

"If  Buffaler  Horn  or  his  Injuns  git  their  hands 
on  us  again  I'll  say  that  I  ain't  fitten  tuh  be  no  kind 
o'  guide,"  Leander  declared  positively. 

"If  you  do  get  us  safely  out  of  this  I'll  acknowl- 
edge that  I  never  should  have  had  charge  of  this 
expedition,"  Captain  Knapp  answered  frankly,  a 
moment  later. 


ii. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  CLASH  WITH  THE  OUTLAWS 

AS  I  see  it,"  Leander  said, "our  job  is  tuh  git 
l\.  that  Injun  gal,  Annie,  an'  then  beat  it  fer 
Silver  City  in  time  tuh  forestall  that  raid  by  them 
outlaws,  an'  tell  the  military  what's  goin'  on  among 
these  here  savages." 

"Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  encumber  our- 
selves with  this  Indian  girl?'  the  captain  denial 

Leander  answered  hastily  to  prevent  my  hot  reply. 
"The  gal  tried  tuh  help  us,  an'  if  we  don't  help  her 
she'll  starve  herself  tuh  death  because  it's  the 
sentence,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  admitted  no  debate. 

As  on  the  preceding  night  Leander  seen. 
know  exactly  where  he  was  goin--.  At  tin 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  Indians  on  every 
and  in  every  hollow,  but  always  Leander  led  us  skill- 
fully around  the  danger,  and  before  we  reali. 
we  could  hear  the  chuckling  waters  of  the  Owyhee. 

Had  Leander  forgotten  Annie,  I  wondered. 

"Won't  the  Indians   be  watching  all   the  a 
ings?"  Captain  Knapp  asked. 

"Not  this  one,"  Leander  smiled.    "No  India- 
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ever  crossed  here.  Only  a  powerful  swimmin'  horse 
can  make  it,  an'  I  feel  sure  the  Injuns  have  never 
tackled  it.  We  won't  till  we  have  to.  You  two  stay 
here,  an'  I'll  go  back  an'  see  what  I  kin  do  about 
the  girl." 

When  daylight  came  Leander  had  not  returned. 
Neither  the  captain  nor  I  dared  go  very  far  away, 
and  there  was  little  feed  for  the  horses  in  the  pocket 
in  which  we  had  left  them.  Had  the  old  mountaineer 
been  armed  we  would  not  have  felt  such  uneasiness 
concerning  him. 

Then,  just  when  we  were  about  to  admit  that  he 
must  have  been  captured  again,  he  appeared;  but  it 
was  nearly  noon.    The  Indian  girl  was  not  with  him. 

"I  couldn't  find  the  gal,  Dave,"  Leander  acknowl- 
edged sadly.  "If  I  know  Injuns  at  all  she  would 
have  stayed  right  there  on  that  pinnacle  till  she  died 
— it  havin'  been  the  tribal  sentence.  I'm  afraid 
Buffaler  Horn  changed  his  mind  an'  sent  somebody 
up  there  tuh  kill  her.  He's  pulled  up  his  stakes 
an'  is  movin'  on." 

I  felt  too  much  pity  for  the  poor  little  squaw 
to  be  able  to  answer,  but  the  captain  was  eagerly 
asking  questions  as  to  what  the  Indian  move  meant. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  these  Owyhee  Injuns  was 
sore  about  that  horse  business,"  Leander  answered. 
"When  we  took  Irish  they  naturally  figgered  that 
Buffalo  Horn  had  had  him  tuk  away  by  some  of 
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his  braves,  an'  he  may  have  iiggered  the  MOM 
about  them.     Anyway,  they've  split  up." 

"Then,"  said  the  captain  eagerly,  "our  trip  * 
a  failure  after  all." 

"No,  these  horses  o'  ours  caused  a  split  when 
oratory  failed,"  Leander  said  dryly,  and  the  captain 
flushed. 

"I  can  take  no  credit  for  anything  myself,"  Cap- 
tain  Knapp  acknowledged. 

"Except  that  yuh  played  yore  part  like  a  man," 
Leander  said  generously. 

"Do  you  suppose  Buffalo  Horn  will  return  to  the 
reservation  ?"  the  captain  queried,  abruptly  changing 
the  subject. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Buffaler  Horn  will  fight  tuh  the 
death  now.  He  seems  tuh  be  headin'  toward  the 
Blue  Mountains  now,  prob'ly  hopin'  tuh  stir  up  the 
Umatillas,  an'  raidin'  the  scattered  ranches  an'  settle- 
ments on  the  way.  After  the  Owyhees  quittin'  him, 
an'  us  gittin'  away  he  had  tuh  move  before  the 
soldiers  locate  him,"  Leander  explained. 

"Then  we  had  better  be  on  our  way,"  Captain 
Knapp  said  impatiently. 

"Too  many  Injuns,"  Leander  objected  "We'll 
have  tuh  do  most  of  our  travelin'  in  the  night91 

And  so,  without  supplies  or  food  of  any  kind, 
we  had  to  wait  until  the  approach  of  dusk  ] 
attempting  to  swim  the  river  again. 
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This  time  we  went  one  at  a  time,  Leander  going 
across  first  on  old  Brogan,  who  could  swim  like  a 
muskrat.  We  saw  how  he  did  it,  and  just  how  to 
cut  into  the  current,  and  we  had  little  difficulty  with 
the  other  horses,  the  Singer  horse  following  us 
across  of  his  own  accord.  We  simply  cut  into  the 
channel  at  a  sharp  angle  until  nearly  across  and  then 
floated  down  the  current  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
where  the  horses  could  scramble  out  on  the  rocks. 

Leander  changed  back  to  Singer,  and  we  headed 
north  toward  the  thing  we  had  come  to  value  most 
highly  the  past  few  days — civilization.  We  knew  we 
had  considerable  suffering  before  us  unless  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  food  somewhere,  but 
after  we  had  traveled  practically  all  night  without 
encountering  foes  we  began  to  hope  that  we  would 
at  least  have  no  more  fighting  to  do.  We  were 
wrong. 

Just  before  dawn  Leander  changed  our  course 
slightly,  informing  us  that  he  knew  of  a  good  hiding 
place  where  we  would  be  safe  through  the  day,  and 
where  our  horses  could  obtain  much  needed  grass. 
We  were  out  of  the  lavas  by  this  time  and  were 
traveling  down  a  narrow,  and  rather  steep  canon, 
when  Leander  stopped  abruptly,  and  cautioned  us 
to  silence.  I  noticed  immediately  that  every  horse  in 
the  party,  except  Brogan,  who  was  a  long  way  be- 
hind, had  his  ears  up. 
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"Somethin'   down  this  way,  boys,"  Leander  de- 
clared.    "Stay  here  till  I  investigate."     He  lU] 
from  his  horse,  and  quickly  disappeared. 

He  was  gone  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  when 
we  clearly  heard  horses  coming  up  the  Ctfion.     Wc 
were  uncertain  what  to  do.     There  was  no  pb 
hide  ourselves  where  we  were,  but  if  enemies 
approaching  we  hated  to  leave  Leander.    Then  1 
denly  heard  the  sharp  staccato  bark  of  a  coyote, 
recognized  one  of  Leander' s  signals.      Soon   after 
he  appeared  driving  seven  or  eight  horses  ahead  of 
him,  and  I  became  almost  gleeful  as  I  recognized 
some  of  them. 

We  had  stumbled  upon  the  camp  of  the  outi 

Apparently  they  had  some  reason  for  wanting  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  and  quite  naturally  had  chosen  the 
same  place  that  Leander  had  decided  upon. 

"The  horses  were  hobbled,  but  I  took  'em  off  tuh 
keep  'em   from  makin'  too  much  noi 
stated.     "I  figger  the  camp  ain't  half  a  mile 
here." 

"If  we  had  weapons  .  .  .  "  Captain  Knapp  mur- 
mured. 

"We'll  git  'em,"  Leander  grinned.     "D 
take  our  horses  back  around  the  next  bend  an'  ' 
graze.     Then  sorta  hold  these  animals  here  in 
Me  an'  the  captain  will  stay  here." 

I  guessed  what  was  in  the  wind  and  obeyed  I 
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hurriedly  so  that  I  could  be  back  in  time  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  It  was  not  long  until  a  man  came 
tramping  up  the  canon  looking  for  the  horses.  I 
was  close  enough  to  easily  recognize  Pete  Butler, 
the  captain's  erstwhile  orderly. 

I  could  see  Leander  and  Captain  Knapp  crouched 
behind  some  bushes  waiting  for  him,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  manner  in  which  they  overcame 
him.  The  fellow  was  walking  at  a  moderate  pace, 
with  his  gaze  directed  up  the  canon  toward  the 
horses.  Just  after  he  caught  sight  of  them  the  cap- 
tain's voice  rang  out  sharply. 

"Ten'shun!" 

Automatically  Butler  stopped  in  his  tracks,  and  his 
hand  came  up  at  salute. 

Before  he  could  recover  himself  the  captain  was 
in  front  of  him.  Leander  reached  out  and  removed 
the  man's  revolver,  but  Butler  was  too  nonplussed 
to  have  made  any  resistance  had  the  captain  been 
alone. 

"That's  one  gun  in  our  favor,"  Leander  said,  as 
we  trussed  the  fellow  up  and  gagged  him.  "Thar '11 
be  another  'long  'fore  long." 

It  was  an  hour,  however,  before  any  others  ap- 
peared; and  then  Lunt  and  Levsen  came  toiling  up 
the  canon.     It  looked  like  an  easy  conquest. 

The  outlaws  had  better  judgment  than  we  thought 
for,  however.     Just  before  they  reached  the  place 
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where  Butler  had  been  overcome  they  rtopj 
Levsen  glanced  around  suspiciously.     Alter  Butler*! 
discomfiture  I  had  remained  with  my   friend 
rather  was  sitting  on  the  fellow  to  keep  him   from 
rolling  about.     I  was  enjoying  it,  too. 

"There's  the  horses/'  Levsen  said  in  a  low  voice 
that  just  did  carry  to  us.  "Butler  should  have 
brung  'em  in  long  ago  unless  he  run  afoul  o'  some- 
thing 

"Injuns?"  Lunt  croaked. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  hell  possessed  Lockanl 
tuh  monkey  with  that  damn  squaw  for  anyway!" 
Levsen  snarled.  "Might  'a'  knowed  it  would  put 
Buffalo  Horn  hot  on  our  trail." 

"An'  he  can't  do  nothin'  with  her  now  he's  got 
her,"   Lunt  said.     "Lord,  what  a  wildcat  si 
Fought  tuh  stay  there  on  that  hill  an'  starve  tuh 
death.     Can  yuh  beat  that?" 

"Never  mind  that  part  of  it — you  take  the 
o'  the  ridge  on  that  side,  an'  I'll  take  this  till  we 
see  what's  happened  tuh  Butler,"  Levsen  growled 

It  was  too  late  for  us  to  change  our  plans  or  try 
to  conceal  ourselves;  besides  we  had  But1 
hands,  and  he  was  too  bulky  to  carry  away.     Tins 
crisis  made  us  momentarily  forget  what  the  i 
said,  though  their  remarks  had  made  a  numl 
previously  obscure  things  plain. 

As  Levsen  finished,  the  captain,  who  now  had  But- 
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ler's  gun,  sprang  out  in  sight  and  sharply  ordered 
the  men  to  raise  their  hands.  Leander  was  beside 
him,  and  he  pretended  to  be  holding  a  weapon.  But 
these  men  were  of  different  stuff  from  Butler. 

Both  outlaws  dived  for  shelter,  and  jerked  out 
their  guns  as  they  did  so.  Indeed,  their  hands  were 
already  upon  their  weapons,  and  they  were  more 
skilled  in  the  quick  draw  than  Captain  Knapp.  As 
they  fired  Leander  crashed  against  the  captain,  and 
the  unexpected  move  perhaps  saved  both  of  their 
lives.  They  missed  Leander  entirely,  but  one  bullet 
struck  Captain  Knapp  in  the  shoulder,  knocking  him 
down. 

Leander  launched  himself  upon  Levsen  with  a 
mighty  leap  before  the  outlaw  could  fire  again. 
Lunt  fired  at  the  captain,  and  the  shot  took  effect  in 
the  upper  arm,  just  below  the  shoulder  wound. 
Paralyzed  by  the  wound  the  gun  dropped  from  the 
captain's  hand. 

Lunt  turned  to  join  his  companion  against 
Leander.  So  swift  had  been  the  action  that  I  had 
not  had  time  to  move  until  now,  and  Lunt  did  not 
see  me.  I  seized  the  gun  the  captain  had  dropped 
and  fired  point  blank  at  Lunt  just  as  the  fellow  was 
pressing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  Leander's 
back.  The  man  dropped  with  unbelievable  sudden- 
ness. 

Leander  and  Levsen  were  struggling  for  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  outlaw's  gun.     Ordinarily    I    I 
Leander  would  have  quickly  prevailed,  hut  now  he 
was  handicapped  by  a  badly  mangled  baud.     A 
swung  about   Levsen   suddenly   wrenched  the 
loose  and  fired,  and  Leander  crumpled  to  th 

With  such  terrible  grief  and  anger  in  my  heart 
as  I  have  never  before  known  I  fired  at  the  outlaw 
who  I  thought  at  the  time  had  killed  my  old  com- 
panion, and  my  shot  was  unerring. 

Seeing  that  these  two  outlaws   were  r 
dangerous,  I  dropped  beside  Leander.     There  were 
sobs  in  my  throat  as  the  old  mountaineer  smil 
at  me,  though  his  lips  were  twisted  with  pain. 

"Got  me  in  the  hip,  boy,  so  I  reckon  I  wa 
able  tuh  travel,"  he  said.     "Drag  me  an'  the  captain 
over  there  behind  them  rocks,  an'  give  us  two  o'  the 
guns.     You  take  the  other  one,  git  on  yore  Iridi 
horse  an'  ride  for  help." 

"And  abandon  you?"  I  protested.     "Never!" 

"Yuh  can't  beat  them  other  two  outla\ 
Dave;  an'  me  an'  the  captain  won't  be  much  help," 
Leander  argued. 

Captain  Knapp  was  now  on  his  feet,  though  his 
face  was  white  and  drawn  with  pain.    But  he 
me  to  get  Leander  in  a  sort  of  shelf 
loose  rocks  that  had  rolled  from  the  rides  of  the 
canon,  and  then  he  knelt  down  beside  him. 

"Go  on,  Dave,"  he  urged.    "I  can  u  B  with 
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my  left  hand,  and  Leander  can  still  shoot.  We  may 
be  able  to  hold  out  till  help  comes/ ' 

I  knew  there  was  no  use  to  argue,  but  I  entertained 
my  own  ideas.  There  were  only  two  outlaws  left, 
and  though  those  two  were  the  most  able  and  des- 
perate of  the  gang  I  had  no  mind  to  leave  my  two 
wounded  friends  to  their  tender  mercies. 

Taking  the  remaining  gun,  for  each  outlaw  had 
carried  a  single  revolver,  I  hurried  back  to  our 
horses  and  mounted  Irish.  I  rounded  up  the  entire 
band,  the  outlaws'  mounts  as  well  as  our  own,  and 
drove  them  some  distance  up  the  canon  till  I  found  a 
place  where  I  could  drive  them  all  over  the  ridge. 
I  left  them  on  a  grassy  slope,  and  then  urged  Irish 
rapidly  along  in  the  direction  in  which  I  figured  the 
outlaw  camp  to  be. 

I  figured  that  the  other  outlaws  would  hear  the 
firing  and  promptly  proceed  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. If  Leander  and  Captain  Knapp  could  hold 
them  till  I  got  below  them  I  hoped  we  might  be  able 
to  dispose  of  them  fairly  easily. 

I  dared  not  get  too  close  on  my  horse,  so  when 
I  reckoned  myself  to  be  not  far  from  the  camp  I 
concealed  Irish  in  the  brush  and  started  across  the 
ridge  on  foot.  The  ridge  I  had  to  cross  was  com- 
paratively barren,  and  what  few  rocks  there  were 
were  small  and  scattered.  My  advance  was  there- 
fore of  necessity  in  the  open.     I  found  a  small  swale 
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that  ran  nearly  to  the  top,  and  hurried  Up 

fast  that  before  I  was  half  way  up  I   w. 
breath. 

I  paused   for  a  moment  to  get  my  wind  when 
suddenly  there  came  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and  a  I 
fanned  my  cheek.     I  automatically  dropped  fl 
the  ground,  and  thus  perhaps  unconsciously  tooled 
the  would-be  assassin  into  thinking  he  had  hi: 
At  any  rate  a  moment  later  the  outlaw,  Dodd, 
peared  above  me  on  the  ridge.     He  fired  again,  and 
the   bullet  ripped  through  my  clothes.      By 
effort  of  will  I  was  able  to  remain  immovable.    Then, 
to  my  relief,  Dodd  turned  and  yelled  out  to  Lockard, 
who  must  have  been  on  the  ridge  on  the  other 
of  the  canon,  that  he  had  killed  me. 

Then,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  there  was  an- 
other rifle  report  and  I  saw  Dodd  suddenly  throw 
up  his  hands  and  fall. 

Unable  to  understand  it,  but  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it  all  I  could,  I  broke  and  ran  for  the 
only  shelter  I  could  see  close  at  hand — a  small  clump 
of  quaking  aspens  a  couple  or  three  hundred 
below  me.  I  concealed  myself  as  best  I  could,  feel- 
ing somehow  sure  that  somebody  dse  w  ul  I 
in  sight  quickly.     I  was  not  wrong. 

The  first  person  to  come  over  the  ridge  wa 
Indian  girl  Annie.     She  was  carrying  a  rift 
now  I  knew  who  had  killed  Dodd.    She  was  running 
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rapidly,  the  two  long  braids  of  black  hair  flying 
in  the  wind  behind  her.  Occasionally  she  looked 
back  fearfully,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  saw 
Jim  Lockard's  hairy  visage  come  into  sight  over 
the  ridge. 

The  outlaw  chief's  face  was  twisted  into  a  look  of 
fury  as  he  pursued  the  Indian  girl,  and  he  was 
rapidly  overhauling  her.  Could  I  make  her  hear  me 
without  Lockard  learning  of  my  presence,  I  won- 
dered ?  She  was  going  to  the  left  of  the  grove,  and 
I  had  to  risk  it. 

"Annie  I"  I  called.  "This  way."  I  dared  not  say 
more. 

Her  eyes  flashed  in  my  direction ;  she  changed  her 
course  slightly  and  slackened  her  pace.  She  was  head- 
ing, not  toward  the  clump  of  trees,  but  below  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  it  Lockard  changed  his  course 
so  that  he  was  headed  almost  straight  toward  the 
trees.  I  knew  then  that  Annie  had  heard  me,  and 
was  giving  me  every  advantage. 

As  Lockard  came  abreast  of  the  trees,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  where  I  crouched,  Annie 
stumbled  and  fell. 

"Now,  I'll  fix  ye,  ye  damn  ornery  squaw/'  Lock- 
ard roared  triumphantly.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her,  and  he  did  not  see  me  as  I  brought  the  six- 
shooter  up  hurriedly  and  fired.  The  surprised  out- 
law chief  sprang  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  headlong 
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as  he  came  down.    As  it  turned  out  1  •  »t  so 

badly  wounded  as  either  Leander  or  Captain  K- 
the  bullet  only  grazing  his  thigh  just  deep 
to  inflict  a  painful  though  not  serious  wound 

Later,  I  had  reason  to  regret  that  the  \\ 
not  been  fatal;  but  that  was  after  the  Bain 
was  over  and  Leander  and  I  were  once  more  h 
to  do  something  with  the  Remorse  mine.     Thr 
no  fault  of  ours  Lockard  escaped  from  the 
tiary  where  he  belonged,  and  contrived  to  car. 
endless  trouble.     But  that  does  not  belong  here. 

Now  Annie  disarmed   the  fellow  while  I   stood 
over  him  with  my  gun.    Annie  assured  me  that  there 
were  only  the  five  outlaws,  and  feeling  that  they 
all  accounted  for  I  sent  the  girl  to  get  the  fa 
while  I  remained  on  guard  over  Lockard.    Wb 
returned  we  made  the  bandit  chief  mount  one  of  the 
horses,  and  soon  we  were  back  where  I  had  left  my 
two  friends. 

Captain  Knapp  looked  stern  when  I  returned,  but 
Leander  only  grinned. 

'Thought  yuh'd  do  somethin'  like  that.  ! 
remarked. 

We  had  our  hands  full,  what  with  the  wo- 
men, and  our  prisoners;  but  the  good  look! 
proved  a  wonderful  help.  We  gi  i 
to  the  outlaw  camp,  and  while  I  prepan 
girl    gathered   herbs    with    which    she    df 
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wounds  of  Leander,  the  captain,  and  finally 
Lockard. 

We  rested  the  remainder  of  that  day,  except  that 
we  compelled  Pete  Butler  to  bury  the  dead  outlaws. 
The  outlaws  had  cached  plenty  of  food  where  we 
were,  and  so  we  did  not  suffer  on  that  account.  It 
seemed  that  they  had  talked  their  plans  over  freely 
before  Annie,  and  she  told  us  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  remain  in  hiding  until  Buffalo  Horn  struck 
some  blow  against  the  whites,  and  then  make  their 
raid  upon  Silver  City  during  the  excitement,  as  they 
had  planned  to  do  from  the  first.  We  had  at  least 
nipped  that  scheme  in  the  bud,  and  prevented  what 
would  certainly  have  been  a  bloody  and  successful 
robbery. 

Our  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  getting  a  force 
sent  out  to  round  up  the  hostile  Indians  as  quickly  as 
possible.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
move  Leander  and  the  captain,  but  when  Annie 
showed  us  how  the  Indians  carried  their  sick  and 
wounded  by  making  a  sort  of  stretcher  on  the  lodge 
poles,  which  were  trailed  behind  a  horse  with  the 
small  ends  dragging  upon  the  ground,  we  managed 
very  nicely.  When  we  finally  reached  Silver  City 
three  days  later  all  three  of  the  wounded  men  were 
recovering  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  tell  that  we  had  a  hand  in  the  battle 
which  ended  Buffalo  Horn's  career,  and  the  last 
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Indian  menace  of  the  Northwest,  hut  m  did  not. 
However,  our  information  was  most  valuable, 
enabled  the  volunteer  soldiers  to  locate  tb 
before  a  great  many  lives  were  lost.     Buffalo  I 
was  a  game  fighter,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  I 
encounter,  when  the  Indians  were  surprised  by  the 
whites,  and  there  was  no  real  leader  to  take  hil 
— Bearskin   also  being  killed.      That    the   pait 
played  was  the  means  of  saving  many  lives  I  am  sure. 

One  of  the  things  which  pleases  me  br 
member  was  the  meeting  between  Annie  and  her 
lover,   the  Fisher.     They  learned  to   farm  on  my 
father's  ranch,  and  later  the  Fisher  became  a 
perous  cattleman  on  the  reservation.     There 
house  better  kept  anywhere  than  Annie's,  and  at  no 
table  would  I  rather  eat  than  theirs. 

One  thing  more  I  might  mention  to  prove  that 
Leander  was  somewhat  of  a  prophet.     I  did  re 
a  medal,  unearned  though  it  was.    But  it  leeflO 
it  was  recommended  so  strongly  by  Captain  K 
that  the  authorities  who  have  charge  of  such  mat- 
ters felt  that  it  would  be  unkind  of  them  to  id 

(I) 

THE   END 


